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Paul Bunyan’ bowling ball proves bearings 


even Paul 

r with this 

ease, And, 

ind Tapered Roller Bearings — proving 
more manulacturers— 

before. They know that 

earings last longer—require less 

cl ose 


from Bower's complete 


field of transportation and industry. 


BOWER ROLLER BEARING DIVISION 


FEDERAL-MOGUL-BOWER BEARINGS, INC. e DETROIT 14, MICHIGAN 
TWO-LIP RACE INCREASES RIGIDITY 


Two parallel shoulders, made integral with the 
outer race on this straight bearing, increas: 


rigidity and durability—keep rollers in proper 
alignment. Precision-made rollers and race 
assure quieter, smoother operation, 





IN BUSINES S THIS W E E K March 22, 1958 


GENERAL BUSINESS _ THE DISTRESS CALL IS MUTED. Leaders of both parties go slow on tax- 


cutting plans. Pending fresh signs of danger, nothing dramatic will be done 


— PROMISE IN BURIED ATOM BLASTS. Nevada test opens wide uses for oil, 
BUSINESS OUTLOOK 19 mining, other lines, AEC thinks—and industry shows interest 


WASHINGTON OUTLOOK 41 MORE CREDIT, STIFFER STANDARDS. Latest cut in bank reserve require- 


INTERNATIONAL OUTLOOK 119 ment is not likely to boost loans, with demand off and the bankers getting choosy. 
PERSONAL BUSINESS 141 


THE TREND 160 U.S. MORALE RIDES HIGH WITH VANGUARD, even though this suc- 


FIGURES OF THE WEEK 2 cess doesn’t prove we’ve caught up with the Soviets 
CHARTS OF THE WEEK 156 


READERS REPORT 5 FLOWER SHOWS: HARDY, PROFITLESS PERENNIALS. 
FARM MACHINES START TO MOVE. An industry that started its reces- 


sion early may be on the way out 


HELP FOR RAILS. New York’s Westchester County decides it’s time to give a 
break to the hard-pressed carriers of commuters. It’s a small beginning 


FOR TOYS, IT’S A BOOM. Orders pour in at trade fair in New York 


IN BUSINESS. News about Chrysler’s plant shifts, Supreme Court and the parody 
case, price tags for cars, antitrust actions by Justice Dept. and FTC 








THE DEPARTMENTS 


BUSINESS ABROAD: In Business Abroad. News about new buses for Paris tourists, Sahara oil, end of 
Chrysler’s Brazil venture 


Foreign Licensing, helps U.S. industry boost overseas sales: 
Part I—Middle Way to Profits Abroad. . 


Part II—Philco Proves the Point 
ECONOMICS: Have Stockholders Lost Caste? A financial editor’s new book says they have.... 


FINANCE: What's Happening to Dividends? Recession is bringing shifts in corporate payout 
GM Loses the Lead. Drops to second behind AT&T among the biggest 1957 earners. 
GOVERNMENT: The Man Who Steers Tax Policy. Rep. Wilbur D. Mills of Arkansas (cover), chairman 
of the powerful Ways & Means Committee, is in o key position 
In Washington. News about Supreme Court tax me Kefauver blast cose 
utilities, natural gas rates, life insurance company tax bill. 
Auto Bargaining: How Decisions Are Made and Who Makes Them 
In Labor. News about Teamster-ILA joint drive, textile union troubles, order to non- 
members to pay union dues, bargaining on aircraft contracts 
MANAGEMENT: _ Fewer Silver-Platter Jobs for ‘58 Grad om oe 
In Management. News about proxy fights—more brew, others pendhil and another 
ends ir defeat for management 
MARKETING: FCC Takes Some Second Looks. Itself under fire, it goes ahead with hearings on 
tougher rules for radio-TY networks but backs down on two other issues 
Film Chain Finds Cure for Box-Office Blues. . . cont 
In Marketing. News about industrial advertisers group, Japanese sewing machines, 
fair trade, trend in retail prices 
THE MARKETS: _ Big Investors Trim Their Sails. Secondary offerings are close to record pace 
Commons Hold Their Own. Most college funds are sticking with stocks 
Lift for Bonds. Fed’s reserve cut is bracer, but market sees more to come 


In the Markets. News about stock strength, corporate borrowing, short interests, 
lull in municipals. . . 


PRODUCTION: An Ocean Ferry for Natural Gas 
New Products 


RESEARCH: Pushing the War on Corrosion. At seacoast test stations, International Nickel Co. 
tries to unravel a costly mystery of materials failure 


SCIENCE: Scientists Succumb to Public Role. At Washington conference they break with their 
traditional aloofness to politics aw 
Basic Research Calls for Help. Its frail are growing at only a hedien of the 
nation’s over-all appropriation. . 
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1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 a es i i i ae N 
1946 Year Month Week § Lates 
Average Ago Ago Ago Week 
BUSINESS WEEK INDEX (chart). 2... one) 148.1 129.0 125.5 “125. 
PRODUCTION 
i i. Wits weg ob emaseeES ShESe REM RMaseenaal 1,281 2,392 1,373 11,463 1,41 
EEE CC RT ae aE ee ee eye eee Pe 62,880 172,478 128,751 108,322 111,61 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-wk daily av. in thous.)........ $17,083 $62,165 $52,494 $57,453 $57,32 
Electric power (millions of kilowott-hours)............c.cccceccccccees 4,238 11,650 12,417 11,793 11,86¢ 
Crude oil and condensate (daily av., thous. of bbis.)................200ee 4,751 7,799 6,852 6,328 6,25 
Bituminous coal (daily av., thous. of tons)............ccccccecccccceees 1,745 1,618 1,243 +1,385 1,35 
PEED dcevascenerdaddndeesncathseneneedssanhaeenieecuns 167,269 288,531 259,233 265,719 272,45¢ 
TRADE 
Carloadings: mfgrs., miscellaneous and I.c.l. (daily av., thous. of cars)...... 82 67 53 55 
Carloadings: all others (daily av., thous. of cars)..............eeeeeeees 53 45 36 37 
Department store sales index (1947-49 = 100, not seasonally adjusted)..... 90 98 93 100 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number)..............ceeeeeeeeees 22 301 319 358 
PRICES 
Spot commodities, daily index (Moody's, Dec. 31, 1931 = 100)............ 311.9 411.6 397.9 398.3 
industrial raw materials, daily index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100)............... ++73.2 94.8 83.6 83.2 
Foodstuffs, daily index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100)........... ccc cece eee wees ++75.4 81.0 89.1 89.3 
ee OM cc caceedacsans ececduecabewseeses 17.5¢ 18.0¢ 17.4¢ 17.4¢ 
Finished steel, index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100)...........cccccccccccccecs +t76.4 173.9 181.8 181.7 
ee cin ba Rebeka en Ones eene ee $20.27 $48.17 $37.33 $37.33 
Copper (electrolytic, delivered price, E & MJ, Ib.)......... cece eee ences 14.045¢ 31.860¢ 24.890¢  24.185¢ 
Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)............... $1.97 $2.34 $2.20 $2.22 
Cotton, daily price (middling, 1 in., 14 designated markets, Ib.)........... **30.56¢ 33.81¢ 34.59¢ 34.53¢ 
CEE: «. 5, 6caennkonenawe oe aah baud sea owen $1.51 $2.14 $1.78 $1.70 
FINANCE 
500 stocks composite, price index (S&P’s, 1941-43 = 10)............... 17.08 44.02 41.14 42.24 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody’s)..............+. 3.05% 4.43% 4.65% 4.67% 
Prime commercial paper, 4 to 6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)........ %-1% 35% % 25% % 2% % 


BANKING (Millions of Dollars) 















Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks.............eseeeee ++45,820 56,905 55,548 54,503 56,031 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks................0+- +t71,916 85,653 87,156 88,576 89,408 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks.............. tt9,299 30,844 30,330 30,241 30,372 
U. S. gov't guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks.......... tt49,879 25,676 26,313 27,707 28,025 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding..................-cceeeeecees 23,888 24,791 24,543 24,309 24,456 
MONTHLY FIGURES OF THE WEEK Pp. # b= _ pe 
Cost of living (U.S. Dept. of Labor BLS, 1947-49 = 100)............ ECC e 83.4 118.7 122.3 122.5 
Personal income (seasonally adjusted, in billions)................ ae $178.0 $338.5 $343.6 $341.8 
Farm income (seasonally adjusted, in billions)................... ree $16.9 $15.8 $16.0 $16.2 
Bank debits (in millions)................. cies aici ite Gs eee ETOCS +t$85,577 $177,536 $212,862 $181,693 
Retail sales (seasonally adjusted, in millions).................... I ck ncnimes $8,541 $16,356 $16,718 $16,209 
EE er MENS xx ann g 060 ne ddbedehusheetacsaneeesdededaee eee $812 $1,680 $1,639 $1,511 
* Preliminary, week ended March 15, 1958, tt Estimate. 8 Date for "Latest Week’ on each series on request. 
+ Revised. ** Ten designated markets, middling 3% in. 


THE PICTURES—-Cover—Robert Phillips; 28—Piasecki Aircraft Corp.; 30—I.N.P.; 32—{top & bot. It.) George Woodruff, (bot. rt.) Grant Comp- 
ton; 33—(top It. & cen. rt.) George Woodruff, (bot. It.) Grant Compton, (top rt. & bot. rt.) Joan Sydiow; 36—Grant Compton; 59—Robert Phil- 
lips; 72, 73, 75—Tom O’Reilly; 83—Joan Sydiow; 86—Noel Clark; 87—{top It.) Dick Wolters, (top rt.) Ida Wyman, (bot. It.) U.P., (bot. cen.) 
W.W., (bot. rt.) John Zimmerman; 96, 97, 99—Grant Compton; 107—McGraw-Hill World News; 136—Idaho Operations Office; 149—Herb 
Kratovil; 152—Ceianese Corp 
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ANY FOREIGN COUNTRY~- ONLY TWO FEET AWAY 


Perhaps less! Your nearby telephone will put you in touch with 
experienced handlers of overseas transactions in our adept International 
Department. Import and export letters of credit, collections, foreign 
exchange, market information—whatever your interests overseas, 

you'll find efficient follow-through in the range, rapidity and 

reliability of Bankers Trust world-wide services. A talk with 

us about the way our International Department can help you 


may prove productive. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY, NEW YORK 


FORWARD-LOOKING BUSINESS 
NEEDS A FORWARD-LOOKING BANK 


MEMBER F.D.1.C 














Light test tells when to take sugar cane out of the 
17-ton cooking “pans.” 

4 Iisiands of steel! move offshore oil drilling out 
to deeper and deeper water. 


Wausau Story 


IN LOUISIANA 


ee a new experience for me to 
conduct a guided tour instead of a 
newspaper department . . . but let me 
show you some work we're doing in 
Louisiana. 

“Take those ‘islands of steel’ for off- 
shore oil drilling. Largest to date is the 
structure built at the Bayou Boeuf yards 
of Dupont Fabricators, Incorporated. 
The working platform for the derricks 
and pumps stands on giant stilts 50 feet 
above the water. E. W. Dupont, in that 
upper left hand picture with his brother 
Albert, points out for us the progress of 
one of these islands. This is rugged work 

. and it could be dangerous. But Mr. 
Dupont says, ‘I count on Employers 
Mutuals to help us maintain a safety rec- 
ord we can be proud of. Together we’re 
proving accidents can be prevented.’ 

“You hear the same thing at the sugar 
cane mill of Caldwell Sugars Co-op, Inc. 
in Thibodeaux. Louis Caillouet, secre- 
tary-treasurer, says, ‘Employers 
Mutuals with their experience in acci- 


Employers Mutuals of Wausau b 


dent prevention, teach us a lot.’ In the 
upper right hand picture, Gil Fletcher, 
an Employers Mutuals safety engineer, 
looks over Mr. Caillouet’s shoulder to 
see how they test a batch of sugar cane. 

“Then to the French Quarter in New 
Orleans. Our picture shows Al Cellos 
erecting one of the famous balconies 
there. Whenever repairs or replacements 
are made, the original design must be 


by JEFF DAVIS 
Oil Editor 

The New Orleans 
Times-Picayune 


followed. Specialists in this restoration 
is Raab and Rainey Ironworks, another 
Employers Mutuals’ policyholder. This 
is a small company, compared to the 


,Dupont Fabricators, but Employers 


Mutuals is equally helpful and interested 
in the safety of the men. 

“It’s interesting to me to see the kind 
of help Employers Mutuals of Wausau 
is giving to so many companies here— 
companies of all sizes, companies that 
have completely different safety prob- 
lems. And always ina friendly, interested 
and thorough way. No wonder Employ- 
ers Mutuals has the reputation of being 
‘good people to do business with.’ ”’ 


Employers Mutuals, with offices all across 
the country, writes all forms of fire and 
casualty insurance. We are one of the 
largest in the field of workmen’s compen- 
sation. For further information see your 
nearest representative (consult your tele- 
phone directory) or write us in Wausau, 
Wisconsin. 





Sis gs 
Pat "Good. people to do 
businesa with” 
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READERS REPORT 





In Rebuttal 


Dear Sir: 

We have read with interest the 
article on the railroads [BW—Jan. 
18°58,p141]}. 

The common carrier inland 
waterway companies have been 
granted permission by Sen. George 
A. Smathers to appear before the 
Senate Subcommittee on Surface 
Transportation to put into 
proper perspective certain informa- 
tion supplied at the railroad hear- 
ings. . . 
The demands of the railroads 
that navigation interests on the 
rivers be singled out for user 
charges are typical of their mis- 
understanding of the economics of 
the use of water resources. The 
railroads themselves, whose tracks 
along the rivers are protected from 
washout by flood control, are 
among the important beneficiaries 
of federal investment. 

Inland Waterway Transporta- 
tion should not be singled out for 
special charges unless and until all 
beneficiaries are fairly charged. 
Since the general public reaps the 
benefits and has already paid in 
taxes for the water resource de- 
velopment, is there any sensible 
reason why the general public 
should pay twice through the im- 
position of special charges? 

We do not understand why the 
railroads need more freedom in 
this area unless it is to destroy a 
lower cost method of transporta- 
tion. .. . They have been granted, 
since the war, an over-all increase 
of more than 100% in freight 
rates but have only bothered to put 
into effect half of the increases au- 
thorized. In rate disputes between 
the barge lines and railroads before 
the ICC, the railroads have won 
more than half the cases. With 
this sort of box score, we fail to 
see how they can complain of out- 
moded and unfriendly — federal 
regulation. 





A. M. THOMPSON 
PRESIDENT 
INLAND WATERWAYS COMMON 
CARRIERS ASSN. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


A Helping Hand 


Dear Sir: 

In his letter to you, Richard Roth 
says [BW—Mar.8’58,p5] “. . . the 
real solution to these problems 
(what is wrong with business) is 
for all of us to get up off the seat 
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Model 239-5 
Eight models for every type 
and size of organization 








NOW FOR THE FIRST TIME.... 
THE REVOLUTIONARY OFFSET DUPLICATOR 


“MATIC 


with the exclusive... 
AUTOMATIC PLATE CHANGER 


Only THE DAV-A-MATIC CAN RUN ALL DAY 
_WITHOUT STOPPING TO CHANGE MASTERS 











truly all-purpose... 


DAVIDSON CORPORATION, pioneer 

* 
GENERAL DUPLICATING of the world-famous Dual-Lith Offset Machines, 
* SHORT-RUN DUPLICATING proudly announces the exciting, new DAV-A- 
* SYSTEMS DUPLICATING MATIC. ..the first Offset Duplicator in the 








tS world that changes plates AUTOMATICALLY, 
while the machine is running! 


The operator simply feeds the plate into the machine, flips the Automatic Plate Changer 
(APC) and the job’s under way—in a matter of seconds! When the last copy has been run off, 
the plate is AUTOMATICALLY ejected simply by flipping a lever—and the next plate is ready 
to go! The operator never gets up off the chair, the machine never stops for plate changing — 
duplicating continues at a steady pace hour after hour all day long! 


The DAV-A-MATIC also introduces an entirely new concept of AUTOMATION in 
duplicating. It incorporates the revolutionary Universal Systems Feed, which combines auto- 
matic and hand feeding... provides the most advanced method ever devised for duplicating 
modern business forms, records, communications and reports. Another feature is the Automatic 
Blanket Cleaner — just press the control without stopping the machine, without messy cloths! 
Only the DAV-A-MATIC offers the Master-Minder Plate Clamp, in which plates can be attached 
and positioned instantly without locks, adjustments or gadgets of any kind! 













SEE THESE NEW, EXCLUSIVE FEATURES! 


Send for 

NEW BROCHURE 

e@ Automatic Plate Changer tings _. Just Off 
@ Universal Systems Feed f **eeees,,._ the Press! 


BW3-228 —"***e0,,, 


@ Automatic Blanket Cleaner 


@ Master-Minder Plate Clamp DAVIDSON CORPORATION 


29 Ryerson Street, Brooklyn 5, N.Y. 
( Please send new DAV-A-MATIC brochure. 


© DAVIDSON CORPORATION . 
A Subsidiary of Mergenthaler Linotype Company * Name 





29 RYERSON STREET, BROOKLYN 5S, NEW YORK 


Distributors in oll principol cities ond Cenado Firm 





Street 





Headings in Protype ¢ Text in Linotype City = _ Zone State. 























fron ircnous COCKS af ivall j tO Kaste! s istomers throug (ne Nines 


distributor network 





in the whole bright new world of stainless 
By voted exclusively to tainless st m sheers and plates. Eastern Ss 
research, development and production facilities serve vou locally ... through 
this vital system of distribution. 
; 
Kastern Stainless Steel Corporation ° Baltimore 3, Marviland, U.S.A. 


ANATOMICAL DRAWING, courtesy of The MacMillan Company, ‘An Atlas of Human. Anatomy” by Carl Toldt, M.D 1928 
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Just Imported: 








Fits In Your Pocket! Saves You Time, Money And 
Mistakes! Perfect For Salesmen, Students, Housewives, 
Business Men, Storekeepers, Etc. Adds and Subtracts 
Up To 1,000,000 In Seconds! 
IT NEVER MAKES A MISTAKE 


WHAT IT WILL DO FOR YOU: 


BALANCES CHECK 


CHECKS SCORES 


KEEPS YOU ON BUDGET 
CHECKS GROCERY TAPES 
DOES HOME WORK 
TOTALS SALES SLIPS 


TOTALS CAR MILEAGE 
DOES 1001 OTHER ADDING AND 


SUBTRACTING CHORES — EACH IN 


SECONDS! 


FROM WEST BERLIN, GERMANY, COMES NEWS OF AN AMAZ- 
ING time saving, werk saving, money saving invention. The 
world’s smallest, precision made adding machine that adds 


up to 1,000,000... s 


subtracts to 


te 1,000,000 . . . does 


it in seconds .. . and never makes a ‘mistake! 


A beautifully made ma- 
chine that saves you 
endless hours of mental 
work every year... 
saves you time... cuts 
out costly mistakes... 
lets you check bills, 
catch ~errors, add up 





SAVES YOU 
MANY DOLLARS! 





Here’s a money saving 
use for amazing ADDI- 
the world’s 
adding ma- 
chine. Add up your 
Super-Market items as 
fast as you take them 
off the shelves. Know 
how much you’re —. 
ing as you go ng! 
SAVE by knowing when 
to stop — Stay 
within your budget! 
And eliminate costly 
mistakes at the check- 
out counter by knowing 
the total before the 
clerk has punched a 
single figure! 








your budget, keep scores 
and perform 1,001 other 
adding and subtracing 
chores . - all in a 
matter of seconds and 
without a single men- 
tal effort on your part! 

A German Invention 

The secret is a scien- 
tific principle acknowl- 
edged to be perfect by 
experts throughout the 
world. Developed by 
German scientists, AD- 
DIATOR is now being 
used all over Europe. 
Pan American Airways, 
American Express and 
other companies as 
well as millions of peo- 
ple like you in 51 coun- 
tries use and rave over 
ADDIATOR. 

From all over come 
reports of nerve-wrack- 
ing additions of long col- 
umns becoming easy as 
a game... of the speed 

. the sureness ... the 
simplicity of this mir- 
acle machine! Think 
what this means to you. 
Now at last you can 
check everything you 
buy ... every bill... 
every statement... and 
never lose a penny be- 
cause of mistakes. You 
can add up your budget 

..- check your children’s 
school work ... add up 
checks . . . inventories 
- « + records of car 
mileage . . . expenses 
keep track of what you 
spend each day . 
yes, do 1,001 everyday 
adding and eee 
jobs. 





3% MILLION 
ADDIATORS IN 
USE, SAVING 
TIME, WORK 
AND MONEY 














Used By 
European 
Governments, 
Giant Firms 
Throughout the 
World! 


Marvel of Design 
Never Needs Repairs 


Not a toy—not a gadget. 
Amazing ADDIATOR 
and all its moving parts 
are constructed entirely 
of aluminum or brass. 
It lasts a lifetime. Best 
of all, even a child can 
add or subtract up to 
1,000,000 without a mis- 
take. 
ADDIATOR Is In 
Short Supply! 


All that amazing new 
ADDIATOR costs is 
$3.98. That’s because it 
is made in West Ger- 
many. Yet it is just as 
accurate as costly office 
adding machines. But 
because it comes from 
West Germany, and the 
demand in Europe is 
tremendous, the  sup- 
plies available in this 
country are very limited. 
Only if you act at once 
can we guarantee to fill 
your order. This free 
trial offer will not be re- 
peated in this magazine 
this year. To get your 
ADDIATOR for your- 


self or for a gift, mail 1 


the free trial coupon 
today. 
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FREE CARRYING CASE 
with Full Money Back 


Guarantee. 
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World's Smallest Adding Machine 





seconds .. 








ADDIATOR Is Super Accurate — Super Fast! 
Add or subtract the longest columns without 
effort. Addiator checks bank statements in 
. checks bills . . 
homework. NO MORE MISTAKES, keeps a 
running total, automatically! 


. budgets .. . does 








FREE TRIAL OFFER 


Stop being a slave to 
figures. Avoid the costly 
mistakes everyone 
makes of being too lazy 
to check bills and state- 


ments. Try amazing 
ADDIATOR for one 
week free. 


See how beautifully con- 
structed it is... how 
easy to read the num- 
bers ... how smooth and 
silent the operation. 

See for yourself how 
ADDIATOR adds up 
your bills in seconds... 
totals your grocery bills 
like lightning ... checks 





your bank statement in 
nothing flat... figures 
up your mileage... does 
1,001 adding or sub- 
tracting jobs for you 
and NEVER MAKES A 
MISTAKE, 

Use it to check bridge, 
canasta and other scores. 
Let your children check 
their homework in sec- 
onds. Put ADDIATOR 
to every test. If you don’t 
agree it will save you 
endless time, effort and 
money, you have used it 
entirely free. It won’t 
cost you a penny. 


3% Million Amazing ADDIATORS Now In Use Throughout 
The World. Be The First In Your Area To Own One 


; MAIL FREE TRIAL COUPON TODAY 


HARRISON HOME PRODUCTS CORP., Dept. 3-BW 
; 8 Kingsland Avenue, Harrison, New "ye lersey 
i Please send my ADDIATOR with free carrying case as 


in seconds . . 


checked below for one week’s NO RISK TRIAL. IF ADDI- 
ATOR does not do all my adding and subtracting for me | 
. without ever making a mistake .. . if 
it doesn’t save me time, effort and money . 


then you 


will refund my money immediately including postage. I 


( ) Lenclose $3.98 with full money back guarantee. 
§ —_ ADDIATOR postpaid. I save all C.O.D. 


cha 


« ) ee ‘ADDIATOR C.O.D. I will pay postman 
$3.98 plus C.O.D. postage. Same money back 


guarantee. 








Zone State. 





( SAVE! Two LOOATORs sent for $6.98. 


GanaDiANn CUSTOMERS: Orde 





=i) 146 Wellington Street W 


You save $1.00 
m Harrison Home Products Ltd 


* Toronto. Ontario 
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BIGGEST FIGURE WORK PROBLEMS! 


Master-Touch helps you speed figure work with the world’s simplest 
number-printing keyboard. Only Underwood has 10-key Master- 
Touch featured on a full line of adding and accounting models. 


Tlalel=la)nielefe 
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@ ADDING -SUBTRACTING 

with a low priced phone-size model 
New sturdy, all-electric Under- 
wood Add-Mate weighs only 71, 
Ibs. Gives you big machine re- 
sults. Adds, subtracts, multiplies, 
totals, sub-totals. $168.50 plus 
tax. Buy it for $9.26 a month. 
Carrying case optional. 


@ POSTING ACCOUNTS 


Call your Underwood 
representative or write: 
Underwood Corporation, 
One Park Avenue, 

New York 16, N. Y. 


New Underwood Post-Master 
— ideal low cost posting ma- 
chine. Posts, balances, proves 
ledger and statement in a sin- 
gle line entry. Bookkeepers like 
its swift, error-free operation. 
You may buy a Post-Master 
on easy monthly terms. 


yi) 


© GENERAL ACCOUNTING 


Multi-total General Accounting 
Machinecan be programmed for 
many jobs. For payrolls, it has 
automatic consecutive check 
numbering, automatic check 
protection, automatic computa- 
tion of all necessary year to 
date figures, automatic storage 


Saves all the time it takes to: 


® foot and balance each indivi- 
dual account. 

® locate and correct trial bal- 
ance errors. 


® put the detail on — and bal- 
ance statements. 


of all necessary totals, auto- 
matic proof of all balances. 
Handles accounts receivable, ac- 
counts payable, stock records, 
statistical records and reports, 
general ledger records, budget- 
ary records — any job requiring 
multiple totals and balances. 





Consult 


Commercial 
Credit 


Capital and Surplus 


‘Is cash 
working 
capital 
a problem? 


For 45 years manufacturers and wholesalers have used 
COMMERCIAL CREDIT’s Commercial Financing Plan to 
supplement their cash working capital. This method is 
adaptable, whether the amount is $25,000 or millions, 
whether the need is for months or years. 


More Cash ... Without Renewal Problems 


Experience has proved that this method usually pros 
vides more money than is available from other sources. 
Funds are used as long as needed without negotiations 
for renewal. If increased sales create a need for in- 
creased cash, it is available automatically. 


Quick ... Flexible . . . Popular* 


Cash usually available three to five days after first 
contact. No interference with management. No pre- 
liminary charges. Cost minimized because amount used 
can be varied as the need varies. For more facts write, 
wire or phone the nearest COMMERCIAL CREDIT CORPOR- 
ATION Office listed here. Just say, “Send me more 
information about the plan described in Business Week.” 


Over $200,000.000 


300 St. Paul Place, Baltimore 2 

222 W. Adams Street, Chicago 6 
722 S. Spring Street, Los Angeles 14 
100 E. 42nd Street, New York 17 
112 Pine Street, San Francisco 6 


of our pants... and work... | 
selling.” He’s right. 

The only trouble is that too 
many for the past 25 years have 
been convinced that success de- 
pends on getting as much as possi- 
ble and doing as little as possible. 

To help reverse that trend in our 
thinking, more businessmen and 
corporations could donate to their 
local . . . libraries, economic, politi- 
cal and philosophical books and 
magazines which promote our dy- 
namic way of life. 

It would also help oil up the 
source of friction between busi- 
ness and government which is the 
mistaken idea that anything re- 
ceived by the people from business 
via the government is free. 

The cost of a book or magazine 
subscription is low. .. . 

A donation . . . would certainly 


be appreciated by your library... . 


ANTHONY R. TALARICO 
MANAGER, FRANK’S MOTOR SALES 
NORTH ADAMS, MASS. 


Biggest “Monopoly” 


Dear Sir: 

Has anyone been astonished that 
the government should be con- 
cerned with the United Fruit Co., 
Banana Giant That Has to Shrink 
[BW—Feb.15°58,p109], being a 
monopoly bad for the citizens, and 
completely overlooking the great- 
est monopoly of all, organized 
labor? 

H. R. LItTELL 
NORTHFIELD, ILL. 


Too Much Apathy 


Dear Sir: 

It may well be that the public 
does want “clear and unequivocal 
assurance that the government will 
move if the economy does not re- 
cover on its own” [BW—Mar.1’58, 
pl28], but looking to the govern- 
ment each time the business cli- 
mate gets a little rough can only 
lead to pump-priming on a scale 
we have never before seen. 

What we really need is a good 
hard look at our national tax 
structure and a trend away from the 
public belief that more federal 
spending will cure our economic ills. 
And it wouldn't do any harm either 
if businessmen took more interest in 
grass roots politics. 

The apathy most businessmen 
have toward their political responsi- 
bilities can only encourage further 
federal legislation for special in- 
terests. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY subsidiaries, during each of the last several years, 
advanced over one billion dollars to manufacturers and wholesalers to I t 


PP 





RAYMOND M. URQUHART 


cash working capital. The total volume of finance ies ted to over three TOWNSHIP MANAGER 
billion dollars. CEDAR GROVE, N. J. 
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y NEW SILICONE RUBBER 
; CURES AT 
ROOM TEMPERATURE; 


protects jet aircraft against extreme heat 


Working in a field they pioneered, G-E silicone chem- 
ists have developed a new type of silicone rubber that 
cures at room temperature within two minutes or in up 
to 48 hours if necessary. 

The unusual temperature stability of G-E RTV (room- 
temperature vulcanizing) Silicone Rubber (—70° to 
500°F.) makes it ideal for in-place sealing and caulking 
in high-altitude aircraft and for “potting” electronic 
assemblies to prevent displacement and vibration. Its 
phenomenal dimensional accuracy has led to its use in 
taking dental impressions and making molds for low- 
cost tooling. Impressions made with it, in atomic labora- 
tory studies of “hot” material, record with extreme 
accuracy minute dimensional changes and surface im- 
perfections caused by irradiation. 

For data on new G-E RTV Silicone Rubber, write 
Dept. SPD, CHEMICAL and METALLURGICAL 
DIVISION, General Electric Company, Waterford, N. Y. 


Progress /s Our Most Important Product 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 


SILICONES e PHENOLICS e LEXAN® POLYCARBONATE RESINS ¢ MOLDED PLASTICS ¢ ELECTRICAL INSULATING MATERIALS ¢ DECORATIVE AND INDUSTRIAL LAMINATES 





PHOTOGRAPHY AT WORK—No. 32 in a Kodak Series 











KEEN’S CHOP HOUSE KNOWS— 


Stereo color slides can 


make mouths water 


Celebrated old eating place has delicious 


specialties to sell—shows them to patrons 


with appetite-provoking stereo pictures in 


realistic color. 


It you find it difficult to choose 
from their 
good things to eat, Keen’s Chop 


menu full of many 


House has a quick and effective 
answer. 

A word to the waiter gets you a 
viewer and series of stereo slides 
that give you an exciting preview 


of your dish. There it is—sizzling, 


succulent, irresistible—in full 
tempting color! It’s a way Keen’s 
has of promoting their famous 
specialties. 

It’s a good example of how 
photography can do a fine selling 
job. Which points up the fact 
that there are many jobs photog- 
raphy can do efficiently for 


businesses, large and small. It 
helps in research and product 
design. It plays an important 
part in quality control. It trains. 
It cuts office routine. It does all 
the things listed at the right— 
and more. Check them over. 
You'll see that it can work for 
you, too. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N. Y. 








The customer sees his tempting meal even before it’s ordered. 


jere are some of the places Photography can work for you— 
ew minutes with this check list can give you suggestions that could mean extra profits 
Management — Progress photos, Stock- ) Product Design & Development 


ler reports, Record preservation, 
) Information distribution, Control and 


Styling, Consumer testing, Motion studies, 

Stress analysis, Performance studies 

4 Org nization charts | Advertising 
Administration —File debulking, 

f Purchase schedule, Office layout, Interior 

ration, form printing 
t Public Relations —News releases, 
j! stitutional, Community relations, Public 


Advertisements, Booklets, 
Displays, Dealer promotion, Television 
Service — Manuals, Parts lists, Installation 
photos, Training helps, Records 
Research Reports, Flow studies, Process 
charts, Library, Photomicrography 
vEe Electron-micrography, x-ray diffraction, 
| Personnel—Identification photos, Job 
ription, Orientation, Payroll records, 


High speed mowuon pictures, et 
Testing & Quality Control — Test 


FE mand > me , eetenets 
Employee personnel records, House organs, setups, Reports, Standards library 


1 . ’ 
lth records, Bulletins Radiography Instrument recording 


Warehousing & Distribution —Inven- 
tory control, Damage records, Waybill dupli 


Training and Safety —Safety campaigns, 
ching, Reports, Fire preveation 

cates, Flow layouts, Packing & Loading records 

Purchasing Schedules, Duplicate 

engineering prints, Specifications 


Engineering — Drawings, Specification 
ets, Drawing protection, Pilot radiography 
Production —Time study, Work methods, 


gible drawings, Schedules, Process records Component selection, Source information 


Sales — Portfolios, Dealer he Ips, Sales talks, 
Price & Delivery information 

Plant Engineering & Maintenance — 
Plant layout, Repair proposals, Piping & 
Wiring installations, Progressive 
maintenance, Record debulking 


Send for free booklet. These books show how 
photography is being used today. Photography in 
Marketing , Photog / 1 ustration, F yraphy 
in Engineer Photography in Plant Operat 


Write for the ones you want 





HOW PZ HELPS... 


MAINTAIN QUALITY STANDARDS —For generations 
“Evenflo” baby bottles have been a recognized leader in 
their field. Now Pyramid Rubber Company uses Hercules 
Hi-fax® high density polyethylene to mold “Evenflo” 
plastic bottles with even more advantages. Unbreakable, of 


£ TF : 
ENCOURAGE YOUTH—Pictured with Hercules Vice President 


Paul Mayfield are winners in the National 4-H Entomology Awards 
Program. Agricultural Chemicals Division thus plays a part in the 
development of farm and civic leadership. 


























course, Hi-fax bottles are acceptable by FDA for direct 
contact with food, can withstand the high temperatures 
necessary for sterilization. These are just a few reasons 
why Hi-fax is finding ever increasing use in packaging, 
toys, fabrics, wire coating and pipe. 


CREATE NEW PRODUCTS—Rubber and Asbestos Corporation 


depends on two Hercules tackifying agents for the unique char 
acteristics of its new ‘“Tackmaster” pressure-sensitive film used 
in the tape shown. The Hercules materials help provide the high 
tack, quick stick and grab necessary in such films, plus easy 
separation from the protective release paper. 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 
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CHEMICAL MATERIALS FOR INDUSTRY 








BUSINESS OUTLOOK 


BUSINESS WEEK Business news these last few days has taken much of the mystery out of 
MAR. 22. 19 1958—the rate at which things have been declining so far and the factors 
: 58 that will determine demand for goods in the months ahead. 





¢ Here are the yardsticks—much publicized—measuring the slide: 
Production has dropped 10% in six months—and 1142% from its peak. 
Unemployment has risen much more than seasonally to top 5-million. 


Personal income has edged lower in five of the last six months. 
A BUSINESS WEEK 


¢ These forces, however hard to evaluate, are molding the future: 


Business outlays on plant and equipment point down for this year 
(though inventory liquidation will probably end much sooner). 


Consumers are wary; people are slow to take on obligations (but growing 
prospects of a tax cut may put an end to this caution). 


Government expenditures are rising and the rate will quicken (while 
easier money and a growing deficit will tend to prime the pump). 


Falling demand for production equipment tends to aggravate the inven- 
tory situation—the one reacting on the other. 


Thus you might think, with plant outlays likely to slide all through 
1958, that inventory liquidation would go right on, too. 


But that isn’t necessarily so. Inventories bottomed and machinery out- 
put started rising, for example, in 1954’s third quarter—six months before 
over-all plant-and-equipment expenditures turned the corner. 


Perhaps 1954 is a poor guide to 1958 plant-and-inventory patterns. 
Manufacturers then had less apprehension than now about overcapacity. 


Yet some of the hardest hit lines should be pretty close to bottom 
this time. Steel and autos, to name two, figure things can’t get much worse; 
hence any change ought to be for the better. 


Steelmaking in February averaged only 53.6% of capacity. Output 
fell below 6-million tons as anticipated (BW—Feb.15’58,p28) compared to 
very nearly 10-million tons for February last year. 


You need look no farther than autos to see what ails steel. 


The auto industry, in a big year, will take about one-quarter of all 
finished steel shipped. But this isn’t that kind of year. 


Auto production in January ran 24% behind the year before. In Febru- 
ary, the output rate was 31% behind a year ago. And this month the gap 
has widened to approximately 38%. 


Moreover it must be remembered that March was no great shakes last 
year; it about matched 1956 but fell far below 1955. 


PAGE 19 Perhaps the most disappointing thing of all, from Detroit’s standpoint, 
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is that even the deep cuts in output haven’t stopped inventories from piling 
up in dealers’ hands. 


Retail deliveries of new cars in the first two months of this year appar- 
ently fell 150,000 to 175,000 short of output. 


Normally, that would be all right. Inventories are built for the spring 
buying rush. But stocks are nearing more-than-ample proportions—and 
nobody seems too sure there’s going to be any buying rush. 


Repossessions of autos sold on time are increasing, as might be expected 
in times like these. So reports the American Bankers Assn. advisory board 
on installment credit. 


The bankers declare collections are proving costly with losses on repos- 
sessed cars averaging about $320. 


Under these circumstances, lenders are likely to be pretty fussy. 
And loans are keyed to dealers’ invoices, not the supposed price. 


This country’s total production (in physical terms, not dollars) has slid 
from 147 at the end of 1956 (and 145 last summer) to a level of 130 last 
month as measured in the Federal Reserve Board’s index. 


Durable goods have been hardest hit, of course, losing 18%; the 
decline in nondurables has been held to 5%. 


These indexes lend credence to the theory that the bottom must be close 
at hand for the types of durable goods made for consumers. 


Their output has slumped 27142% below its high (a high, incidentally, 
that was reached in 1955 rather than in the boom’s late stages). The biggest 
loser, of course, is auto production. 


Machinery prospects might appear bleakest if you considered only the 
fact that manufacturers plan to spend less on new plant and equipment in 
the second half of this year than in the first. 


Yet machinery output already is down to about the 1954 average level 
and isn’t too much above that year’s absolute lows. 


Operations of the domestic cotton textile industry seem to have just 
about stabilized in the last nine months—but at the lowest level in about 
10 years. Consumption of raw cotton so far this year has averaged about 6% 
below even last year’s relatively unsatisfactory level. 


Production cutbacks aren’t so prominent in the news these days but 
there were several early this week, nevertheless. These included motor 
trucks, flat glass, nickel, and aluminum. 


Nickel has been among the last of the nonferrous metals to feel the 
falling off in demand. Aluminum wasn’t the first, nor has it been the last: 
its output has been pared gradually for several months. 


Average daily production of primary aluminum in February was 4,343 
tons, 11% below record-breaking July of 1956. 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Mar. 22, 1958, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y 








TOOLS OF SCIENCE 


Science begins with an idea, with vision or discovery, but it must have 

body to realize its mission. Budd is a builder of tools, an applier of science 

as well as an explorer. Development of radiographic machines . . . new RADIOACTIVE SOURCES, MACHINES AND SYSTEMS 

applications of nuclear radiation... progress in plastics ... creation of Employing radioactive sources, Budd's 
. | . —— Nuclear Systems Division is exploring 

new environmental measuring systems... Budd activities now extend nuclear radiation and developing new 


widely beyond our long established business as suppliers to the automotive types of radiography and gaging equip 

Sal . | ‘I > ‘ | il ment. In addition, it is designing sources 

industry and builders of stainless steel railway passenger cars, and equipment to be employed for the 
processing of toods, pharmaceutical 


The Budd Company, Philadelphia 32. chemicals and fibres 
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BODIES, CHASSIS, RAILWAY INSULATING INTERNATIONAL 
WHEELS, HUBS PASSENGER CARS MATERIALS, MOLDED & PRODUCTS MEASURING SALES AND 
AND BRAKE DRUMS AND DISC BRAKES LAMINATED PLASTICS FOR DEFENSE SYSTEMS LICENSING 
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des PEOPLE who live in the United States have mo 
of almost anything you can name — includis 


telephones. 


So it’s possible, in such a fabulous country. to he tl 
No. 2 telephone system—and still have a great opp« 


tunity for service and growth, 


General Telephone serves, for example, more telephon 
than the total number of telephones in such a count 


as France. 


And this list is growing —al the rate of 1.000 new cu 


tomers every working day, partly because so many ¢ 








» areas we serve are suburban areas — the fastest- 


ywing areas in this country. 
of which confronts us with many challenges. 


we cannot be the largest, we can surely aspire to be 
» finest—to do whatever we do better than it has been 
at before. 

th the inspiration of growth, we can attract talented 
yple in the fields of research, engineering and 
nagement. 

: » can design and build better telephone equipment— 


our own use, and for the use of 4,400 other 


BHENERAL TELEPHONE 










“independent” telephone companies now operating in 
the United States. 
We can build better switches, relays, and other commu- 
nications equipment needed for building telephone 
exchanges. 
We have the resources to expand manufacturing facili- 
ties—to keep pace with the nation’s growth in housing 
in the areas we serve—and still serve the needs of other 
“independents.” 
So we're proud to be No. 2. It keeps you on your toes. 
General Telephone Corporation 
260 Madison Avenue, New York 





One of the World’s Great Communications Systems 
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SHIELDED ARC WELDING 
Shielding the arc-welding 
operation with a stream of 
argon prevents oxidation of 
the weld metal and provides 
high quality welds in alu- 
minum and many alloys at 
low overall cost. Argon’s 
density, lower thermal con- 
ductivity, and smoother arc 
performance make it widely 
preferred to helium for such 
welding. 








ATOMIC ENERGY REACTORS 

Argon plays two important roles in 
atomic energy. First, it is used in 
the production of zirconium, one of 


New star performer in industrial gases 


In only a dozen years the use of argon has increased 
over 6,000°%. And its career is only starting. New 
wonder metals. new industrial processes now hardly 
more than introduced, will share their future triumphs 


the so-called new ‘“‘wonder’’ metals, 
employed in the construction of 
atomic energy reactors. Second, ar- 
gon serves as a coolant in these re- 


; . _ actors. 
and assured great growth with argon, for the use of 


argon alone makes their wonders possible. 

NCG is producing and already supplying manufac- 
turers with argon and the list is growing rapidly. This 
is an excellent time to anticipate your future needs 
and gain the security of an NCG Argon supply con- 
tract. In cylinders or in bulk. Write or wire now. 


METALLURGICAL 
DEGASSING 
The technique of injecting 
argon into molten alloy 
metals before they are cast 
is now widely used to re- 
move undesired dissolved 
gases such as hydrogen. 
Progress in the develop- 
e . ’ 7 : ment and production of 
aoa Wiese new alloys promises a 
sharp increase in this de- 
mand for argon. 

















TITANIUM PROCESSING 

Titanium refining and processing are 
complicated by this metal’s extreme 
chemical activity. Nitrogen and 
oxygen are both readily absorbed, 
and such contamination is avoided 
by the use of an inert argon atmos- 
phere during treatment of titanium, 





INDUSTRIAL GASES 


NATIONAL CYLINDER GAS COMPANY 
Executive Offices, 840 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 
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The Distress Call Is Muted 


Leaders of both parties are 
holding off on drastic anti- 
recession measures until the 
signs are clearer. 


Republican and Democratic leaders 
this week hung a “zo slow” sign on the 
next great anti-recession decision: 
whether or not to vote a tax cut. 

But practically every other program 
aimed at stopping the slump (table) 
moved ahead at a brisk pace, and there 
were increasing signs of rank-and-file 
revolt against the party chieftains on 
the tax issue. 

* Dose of Action—New projects are 
being pushed both in the White House 
ind Congress: 

e Pres. Eisenhower directed ex- 
ecutive agencies to try to speed up 
plans for $2.3-billion worth of public 
housing and rural electrification. This 
involves some projects already ap- 
proved, as well as others that have 
been delayed because of agency regu 
lations. The actual increase in spend- 
ing depends on the eagerness with 
which local government units and REA 
co-ops take up the federal offers of 
funds. 

¢ Democratic-sponsored spending 

legislation moved rapidly through Con 
gress, due partly to a rush of GOP sup- 
port. A program to stimulate housing 
was sent to the White House when the 
House adopted it without a word of 
debate. Sen. J. William Fulbright 
1)-Ark.) disclosed a plan to make $2 
illion additional available as public 
vorks loans to state and local govern 
nents. His suggestion has been incorpo 
rated in the program sponsored by the 
emocratic leadership, and it seems cer- 
tain to be adopted. 

¢ The Pentagon announced it was 
putting $100-million of new contracts 
for trucks and other Army vehicles into 
the areas hardest hit by unemployment. 
Willvs Corp., in Toledo, Chrysler, in 
Detroit, Utica Bend Co., South Bend, 
ud Mack Trucks, Inc., Allentown, Pa., 
lready have contracts; firms in Chicago, 
Fort Wayne, Cleveland are bidding on 
nother truck contract still to be let. 
e Agreement on Taxes—The_ tax-cut 


Administration Proposals 


UNEMPLOY MENT 


COMPENSATION 





Extend period of benefit payments; 
13 weeks extension in most cases 
would be added to present state 
programs which now average 26 
weeks. Extension would be author- 
ized for one year only. 


HIGHWAYS 


Increase federal payments for 
roads by $2.2-billion spread over 
next three years. 


WATER PROJECTS 


Eisenhower is asking $171-million 
extra mostly for rivers, harbors, 
and flood control. Administration- 
backed increases may approach 
$300-million for this year and next. 


Spend ee new money for 


college and military housing, and 
special projects for the elderly. In- 
crease mortgage insurance author- 
ity for five years up to $2-billion a 
year, and raise mortgage maxi- 


mum from $20,000 to $30,000. 









DEFENSE 


Raise original request for $39.1- 
billion for fiscal 1959 by $1.5-bil- 
lion to $2-billion. 





Administration is drawing up a de- 
tailed program calling for cuts in 
personal, business, and excise 
taxes. To be submitted only if re- 
cession deepens in next few weeks. 


Democratic Proposals 





Kennedy-McCarthy bill would add 
13 weeks to benefits and raise pay- 
ments to not less than 50% of 
wages. House leaders back an- 
other bill extending benefits 16 
weeks. 


Senate Public Works Committee has 
approved a bill designed to pump 
up road funds $1.2-billion this year. 


House has ordered Bureau of Rec- 
lamation to increase substantially 
its plans for next year. Senate 
leaders are pushing a variety of 
projects all aimed at more spend 


ing than Administration proposes. 


Senate bill calls for $1.8-billion 
more spending. It would lower 
downpayments on insured mort- 
gages and set up special $1 -billion 
fund to buy mortgages of less than 
$13,500. 


Earlier criticism of Administration 
for setting spending too low is 
muted. But a drive for higher levels 
may develop later. 


Leaders are working closely with 
Treasury officials, hoping for bipar- 
tisan action if a cut is decided on. 
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slowdown is backed by the top men 
in both parties. 

Some Republicans in constant touch 
with the White House—Senate Mi- 
nority Leader William F. Knowland, 
for one—are talking about delaying a 
tax decision until the end of May. 
And Democratic leaders of Congress 
are trying to dampen tax talk at least 
for a few weeks, under terms of an 
agreement with the White House. 
Il reasury Secy. Robert B. Anderson has 
promised to tell the Congressional lead- 
crs a week in advance if a tax cut is 
decided on, and Democrats have made 
similar assurances to Anderson. 

t.isenhower, too, has joined the move 
to make any tax cut a bipartisan affair. 
In a speech at the Republican Wo- 
men’s National Conference in Wash- 
ington, Eisenhower said the Adminis- 
tration would ask for a tax cut “‘if, 
ifter consultation with Congressional 
leaders, such action should prove de- 
sirable and Congres- 
sional leaders are, of course, Democrats. 
¢ Retreat From March—The Adminis- 
tration is using the lull on taxes to try 
tu patch up its previous stress on March 
as the month when the “beginning of 
the end” of the recession would be 
noted. This prediction, made _ last 
month by Eisenhower, has been em- 
barrassing his advisers ever since. It is 
being written off as an_ ill-considered 
gamble, now clearly lost. No important 
sign of recovery is expected when the 
figures for March are released next 
month, and further bad news is ex- 
pected in such politically sensitive indi- 
cators as unemployment and industrial 
production. 

White House strategy is now two- 
fold: (1) to keep Republicans in line 
when the disappointing March figures 
are released, and (2) to keep Democrats 
from monopolizing the credit of anti- 
recession programs in Congress. 
¢ Mending Fences—With these goals 
in mind, Eisenhower shouldered an un- 
usually heavy schedule this week. 

Ile saw Republican Congressional 
leaders Tuesday morning in a confer- 
cnce where ‘Treasury Secv. Anderson 
was the central figure. From this meet- 
ing came the first hint of the slowdown 
on a tax cut. Anderson presented sev- 
cral tax cut packages, including reduc- 
tions in personal and corporation in- 
come tax rates and in excises. 

But the main weight of his presenta- 
tion was that a tax cut might not be 
needed and should not be approved 
until there’s clearly no chance of other- 
wise halting the slide. Sen. Styles 
Bridges (R-N.H.) told reporters there 
were reports indicating a leveling-off of 
the slump. ‘““Vhev want to hold off un- 
til there is some unmistakable trend 
which we don’t have now.” 

Eisenhower made his speech to Re- 
publican women Tuesdav afternoon, 


necessa§ry. 


ee 


when he scolded Democrats for propos- 
ing “‘make work’’ projects, promised he 
would not be “panicked by alarmists,” 
defended his own anti-recession pro- 
gram to date, and said the “recovery 
effort of the American people will be 
successful.” 

He met his own circle of economic 
advisers Wednesday morning in ses- 
sions devoted chiefly to Administration 
plans for extension of unemployment 
insurance payments. Anderson again 
was on hand, along with Labor Secy. 
James P. Mitchell, Commerce Secy. 
Sinclair Weeks, and Maurice H. Stans, 
the new Director of the Budget. Ear- 
lier, Eisenhower had a half hour with 
Raymond J. Saulnier, chairman of the 
Council of Economic Advisers. 

Wednesday afternoon, Eisenhower 
met with the executive committee of 
the Governors’ Conference on the un- 
employment compensation proposal. 
th. Administration will back tinan- 
cially an additional 13 weeks of bene- 
fits in all but a few states. The Ad- 
ministration cstimates this program 
would cost $500-million at the present 
level of unemployment. 

Eisenhower also called on cities, 
colleges, and rural electrification co- 
operatives to push on with $2.3-billion 
worth of projects for which the govern- 
ment stands ready to put up at least 
part of the money. 


|. White House View 


Behind all this fast-stepping is the 
conviction—still held by White House 
advisers—that the economy is likelv to 
turn around by midvear. This view 
regards the March trend as a minor 
disappointment, not a major accelera- 
tion of the downtrend. 
¢ Saw It Coming—lThe Administra- 
tion’s cconomic advisers were slow to 
see the recession coming, but since 
the turn of the year, they have been 
expecting something like the present 
situation. ‘lhey have been stressing 
that the statistics would be bad for a 
time and that many important indi- 
cators would keep on going down after 
the economy had actually found a bot- 
tom. They view the present period as 
one that chiefly tests business and con- 
sumcr sentiment in the face of dis- 
couraging statistics. 

The magnitude of the rise in unem- 
ployment in January and again in 
February has taken them aback. Each 
of these figures was in the extreme 
range to what they had foreseen. But 
they are less surprised by the way in- 
dustrial production has been dropping: 
3 points on the Federal Reserve index 
in January and another 3 points in 
Kebruary. The dip since the peak last 
August is now 10.3%—about equal 
to the bottom in the postwar recessions 
of 1948-49 and 1953-54. 


Although the figures are running 
close to the worst they had expected, 
Administration economists see no Tea- 
son yet for a radical rewriting of the 
business outlook, hence no reason to 
get behind a tax-cut drive. 


ll. On Capitol Hill 


This line of reasoning apparently 
satishes Republican Congressional lead- 
ers who are subjected to direct White 
House persuasion—for. the present, at 
least. ; 

But there’s far from a solid GOP 
front on the recession’s seriousness or 
the timing of a tax decision. 

Newell Brown, Assistant Secretary of 
Labor, gave the Republican women a 
hint of behind-the-scenes disagreements 
in a speech he delivered to the confer- 
ence. He pinpointed—as others have 
done—manufacturing industries such as 
machinery and equipment, steel and 
other metal products, aircraft, and auto- 
mobiles as the chief sources of unem- 
plovment. Such industries, he added, 
are slower to recover than others. 
“There is no room at the moment for 
hope of a dramatic resurgence in the 
next few months,” he warned. 

Brown’s chief, Labor Secv. Mitchell, 
has been pushing for a faster anti- 
recession pace than other top Adminis- 
tration officials have favored. 

In Congress, ‘Republican Sen. 
Charles E. Potter of Michigan, who 
is up for election this year, has joined 
critics of the White House pace. He 
called for “‘more dynamic leadership,” 
and he is preparing a bill that would 
approve a moratorium on income tax 
withholdings in anv month when un- 
emplovment exceeded 5-million. Each 
such month would release $2.5-billion 
into the economy, Potter estimates. 

Sen. Bridges, though he defended 
the White House position on taxes, 1s 
pushing an idea of his own to aid 
business. At this week’s White House 
conference, he proposed that the Re- 
construction Finance Corp. be revived 
ona semdbv basis as a source of emer 
gency loans for business with a capt- 
talization of perhaps $1-billion. Bridges 
is particularly concerned over the pos 
sibility that some major industry—he 
mentions railroads—will collapse and 
thus start a serious downward spiral of 
the whole economy. 

Democrats, too, are thinking about 
some form of capital assistance for 
hard-pressed businesses. They are talk- 
ing about authorizing the Federal Re- 
serve System to buy stock in small com 
panies or of setting up regional banks 
to which businesses could apply for 
loans. Senate Majority Leader Lyndon 
B. Johnson has added some sort of capi- 
tal bank project to the list of tep- 
priority legislation for the current 
session. 
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Promise in 


Explosion deep in Nevada mesa 
(above) opens wide uses in oil, 
mining, other lines, AEC thinks 
—and industry shows interest. 


Up to now, efforts to make use of 
atomic energy for peaceful purposes 
have centered mainly on its use as a 
source of power for industry or trans- 
port. Now a new possibility looms up— 
U.S. scientists finally have found a 
Wal to use the enormous direct CX 
plosive force of nuclear bombs for non 
military blasting 

Last week—13 years after develop 

ment of the first atomic bomb—the 
\tomic Energy Commission revealed 
it had set off a nuclear blast deep in 
side a Nevada mesa (drawing above). 
Results of that experiment, AEC 
spokesmen said, indicate a_ host of 
possible industrial uses. 
e Interest—With 
representatives, particularly oil and 
mining people, admit to considerable 
interest in the new technique. But no 
one is so enthusiastic about nuclear 
blasting as staffers of the AEC. 
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Questions—Industry ° 


Tunnel 


Buried Atom Blasts 


The reasons are obvious. A mining 
engineer, for example, conceded that 
atomic blasting might make it possible 
to get at large ore deposits much more 
easily and cheaply than is now possible. 
But he would want to know more of 
the specifics of the process—how much 
ore could be freed by a bomb of speci 
fic power, how would the explosive be 
have in different types of rock and soil, 
how could vou positively locate the 
radioactive waste left by cach bomb and 
be sure none of it was in the ore? 

Oil people have even more questions. 

But apparently A.C has made a start 
at getting the answers to some of these 
Since the Nevada test last September, 
it has set up a formal investigation of 
underground explosions of nuclear 
bombs. ‘This study, called Project Plow- 
share by the commission, is being con 
ducted by the AEC’s University of 
California Radiation Laboratory and, 
presumably, will include several more 
underground blasts. 
¢ Exciting Features—What got the 
scientists thinking about industrial ap 
plications were these two results of the 
Nevada test blast 


e Stone nearest the explosion 


melted, and soaked up most of the 
dangerous radioactive particles of the 
bomb. So there was no widespread 
scattering of such particles, as occurs 
when a nuclear weapon is exploded on 
the surface of the earth or in the air. 
¢ The intense heat of the blast 
also was penned up in the same area 
Three and a half months after the test, 
drillings proved that rocks with a normal 
temperature of 631 still were heated to 
as much as 190k 
Confinement of the radioactive by 
products of the bomb in stone virtually 
eliminates the physical hazard of radio 
activitv. Theoreticailv, at least, the con 
taminated rock could be removed or 
shoved from the area. But for 
most contemplated applications — of 
nuclear blasting this would be unneces 
sarv, since humans would not need to 
approach the explosion site 
e Use for Oil—Dr. Willard F. Libby, 
a member of the AEC, pointed out 
that the test blast crushed some 400,000 
tons of rock inside the mountain in 
which it was fired. He suggested such 
an explosion might be used to loosen 
up rock formations around old oil 
wells and permit more oil to flow to 


aWa\ 
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drill holes 


Already, Dr. Libby said, 
several oil companies have conferred 
with AEC as to the possibilities for 
emploving atomic blasting 

On the oil company side, there was 
hesitation about this specific 
Company spokesmen gen- 


Conyie 
uggestion 
crally were reluctant to discuss the sub 

t, but some experts indicated the in- 
dustrv might be interested in somewhat 
ditterent applications of atomic power. 


Using atomic blasting in dniling 
would be akin to “shooting a mouse 
vith a cannon,” as one university 
geologist put it. Another professor sug 
gested the industry might be more 
ntcrested in using the retained heat 


f a nuclear explosion to make oil more 
fluid, thus increasing recovery 
Officials of 
er, said the atomic blasting technique 


one oil company, how- 
looks interesting as a long-range project, 
though it needs mere testing. One ex 
this company 
Underground heat might retort the oil 
in shale, thus liquefving it 
¢ Wider Scope—But the possibilities of 
harnessing underground atomic blasts 
not confined to oil 
Such blasts, as Dr. Libby 
uggested, might be used for 

¢ Digging out harbors and canals, 
ind other big earth-moving jobs. This 
vould involve a radiation hazard, how 
cver, because the explosive would throw 
the earth into the air and some radio- 
ictive bomb particies with it 
Scientists hg 


iting possibility sees 


for industry are 


ind mining 


¢ Producing stcam 

ure the Nevada test blast created tem 

peratures of thousands of degrees. But 
the explosion took place in porous vol 
nic rock considerable mois 
which lowered this temperature 
It should be posgible to confine much 


containing 
ture, 


more heat in a “drv’” mountain, pipe 
water to the hot spot, and get steam 
for heating or for running a_ turbine 

¢ Producing radio-isotopes. With 


ll the radioactive particles of an under 
ground atomic explosion confined in 
molten rocks, it would be simple to 
them, then 
remove the valuable isotopes 

¢ Inducing chemical reactions. An 
underground blast might gasify coal if 
set off in the center of a large vein. 

e Studving the internal structure 
of the earth. Seismologists are inter 
ested in the shocks produced by under- 
ground atomic explosions because they 
ire Sharper and clearer than those pro 
duced by earthquakes 
¢ Aim of Test—Despite the peaceful 
hopes it raises, last September’s explo- 
sion was strictly a militarv venture. The 
Livermore branch of the University of 
California Radiation Lab, which ran the 
test, was seeking a bomb-testing tech- 
nique that would avoid radioactive fall- 
out, blast and flash effects, and radio- 
active clouds. 

Some critics of AEC also charged the 


remove the rocks, dissolve 
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test was aimed at proving the conten- 
tion of Dr. Edward Teller, one of the 
commission’s top weapons experts and 
a member of the Livermore lab, that 
bomb testing could be concealed by any 
country of a mind to do so. Teller has 
been a leading antagonist of proposals 
by other nuclear physicists for a ban on 
testing of nuclear weapons. One of his 
arguments has been that such a ban 
could be secretly violated. 

But it is highly unlikely the Nevada 
test was even partially designed to prove 
this contention. In the first place, nu- 
clear scientists have been thinking about 
an underground test for vears, and ac- 
tual planning for this one started in 
1956. At any rate, the September shot 
was detected by a seismological station 
2.320 miles awav in Alaska. 
¢ Mountain-Shaking—Preparations — for 
the test shot were elaborate. ‘'wo chem- 
ical explosions were fired in tunnels, 
one a 10-ton charge, the other 50 tons. 
The volcanic mountain—actually a flat- 
topped mesa—was chosen to avoid even 
the unlikely chance of setting off an 
earthquake. 

Ihe bomb used was a relatively tiny 
one of 1.7 kilotons—that is, it had the 
force equivalent to 1,700 tons of TNT. 
The bomb used on Hiroshima was a 20- 
kiloton job. 

The tiny bomb packed a mighty wal 
lop, though—the top of the mesa 


“jumped about six inches,” as Dr. 
Libby recalls it. But instruments told 
the scientists that no radioactivity was 
escaping through fissures in the soil. — 

e Detective Work—In fact, for a while 
the party thought it was never going to 
find anv traces of the radioactive ash. 

First, the scientists drilled down 
from the top of the mesa the bomb 
had been set off 900 ft. below. At about 
400 ft. down, the drill hit a cavity, and 
the first sign of radioactivity was de- 
tected. When the drill reached ground 
zero—the point where the bomb had 
been placed—there still was onlv a small 
trace of radioactivity. Obviously the 
bomb debris was someplace else. 

So drilling was started in the tunnel 
used to install the bomb—the tunnel 
had collapsed only 200 ft. out from the 
bomb. Again ground zero was reached 
with no trace of the bomb particles. 

Scientists finally figured out the mys- 
terv in this fashion. The blast had 
vaporized surrounding rock and blown 
itself out in the form of a bubble 110 
ft. in diameter. A skin of molten rock 
covered the bubble and contained all 
the radioactive matenal. When the 
bubble cooled, tons of rock pulverized 
by the shock wave crushed it, pushed 
the molten stone below ground zero. 


Sure enough, when the drill was 


slanted to reach under the ground zero 
point, it struck the radioactive rock. 





Flying Machine That Can Act Like a Car 


Ihe odd looking craft above is a 
mock-up of a new concept in aircraft 
that—if it passes all its tests—could have 
a big impact on military and civilian 
transportation. Piasecki Aircraft Corp. 
is building two operational models for 
the Army, which wants the 59K VTOL 
to carry three or four men, maneuver 
through narrow streets or behind hills 
and buildings, and hover as a helicop- 
ter. Piasecki says the 59K will do all 


that. Its two-ducted propellers, fore and 
aft, are driven by two piston engines 
cither of which keep the craft aloft. ‘The 
model has already passed ground tests 
determining thrust, stability, and con- 
trol. 

Although Army won't reveal specifica- 
tions, the 59K’s dimensions are esti- 
mated to be 10 ft. or 12 ft. wide, 25 ft. 
or 30 ft. long, and weighs 2,000 Ib. 
comparable to modern cars and trucks. 
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More Credit, Stiffer Standards 


@ Federal Reserve's latest cut in reserve requirement 


is not likely to increase volume of loans. 


@ Bankers all over the country say they already have 


plenty of lendable money on hand. 





@ The catch is that high-type demand is off, while 


the bankers are getting increasingly choosy. 


This week the Federal Reserve made 
another cut in commercial bank reserve 
requirements (BW—Mar.15’58,p34). It 
trimmed another half point off the per- 
centages, bringing them down to 19% 
for New York and Chicago banks, 17% 
for other city banks, and 11% for coun- 
trv banks. — 

But the chances are that would-be 
borrowers won't find banks any more 
cager to give them credit. ‘This emerges 
clearly from a survey this week by Bust- 
NESS WEEK reporters. All across the 
country, banks report that they have 
funds available for lending. But they 
there are few borrowers who 
can qualify for loans. 
¢ $3-Billion—The latest easing move by 
the money managers will increase the 
lending power of the banks, by almost 
53-bilion. The banks—with — excess 
funds already available—will be under 
pzessure to reduce their interest charges, 
although even lower interest is not ex- 
pected to increase the demand for loans. 

At midweek, no bank had vet low- 
cred the prime rate of 4% that is 
charged to the biggest and best cor- 
porate names. But bankers reported 
that “‘sOmeone is sure to make the 
move.” A majority of them added that 
the trend toward easier money does not 
mean any easing in lending standards. 
In fact, banks are tightening them. 

This tightening at a time when 
money is easy is typical in a recessiOi. 
lor although banks are in a more com- 
fortable position than they were when 
money was tight, the decline in busi- 
ness activity has made them much more 
cautious and selective in granting loans. 
[his is one reason why economists al- 
ways are dubious about the effective- 
ness of easy money policies as an anti- 
recession measure. 

Banks in the hardest hit areas are 
the most cautious. There, bankers ad- 
mit turning away customers who would 
have been eligible a vear ago. In many 
cases, they demand much more col- 
lateral. 
¢ Delinquencies—Most banks report lit- 
tle trouble with outstanding loans, and 
they want to keep things that way. 
There has been a marked slowdown in 
payments all across the country, but 


also Sa\ 
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few outright defaults. This is particu- 
larly true of consumer and mortgage 
loans, which have registered a steady 
rise in the rate of delinquencies. 

Bankers do not like to admit getting 
tougher about loans. ‘They turn vague 
when it comes to defining a good risk. 
A Pittsburgh banker simply savs he has 
“conservative” standards and goes on to 
explain that “if an individual—or a busi- 
ness—doesn’t meet our conservative 
standards, we don’t usually lend the 
money. And a Texas banker savs, “We 
can’t help but tighten when things are 
the way thev are.” 

There’s no doubt that banks have 
more funds to lend what with the 
easing action of the Fed and with the 
slackening in demand. But thev com- 
plain that the Fed's action doesn’t 
mean much now that business is de 
clining. As one St. Louis banker put 
it, “You can’t make a businessman bor- 
row if he can’t see a way of making a 
profit with the money.” 
¢ Choosy—It is also clear that when 
bankers talk about a decline in demand, 
they mean in the kind of borrower 
they're willing to accommodate. There 
seems to be plenty of demand from 
borrowers that the banks aren’t eager 
to have on the books. 

Companies that do not stand a good 
chance of making profits are being 
turned away. So are employees in in- 
dustries where there are layoffs. Small 
business in general is finding it tough to 
borrow, even at high rates. 

Big companies, according to bank- 
ers, know exactly what they need and 
why they need it. They can usually 
present a solid case. Moreover, the 
banks bend over backwards to satisfy a 
big customer. “If we don’t,” says one 
New York banker, “we'd lose him to 
our competitors and we won't be able 
to profit when we’re back in the boom.” 
e Cheaper Sources—But few big com- 
panies are borrowing right now, the 
banks complain. In many cases, in fact, 
they are paying down bank loans. 
Some of those that do need funds are 
borrowing at cheaper rates in the com- 
mercial paper market, or else going into 
the long-term capital market. 

Small companies do need funds. But 


small businesses are getting extra 
scrutiny, sometimes much more than 
in the tight money period. That's be- 
cause a great many small companies are 
finding it difficult to operate in the 
black, and are turning to the banks to 
tide them over. 

It’s rare, say bankers, for a small busi- 
ness to get all it asks for in the way of 
a loan. And bankers are insisting on 
procedures to pay down loans as goods 
are sold. When business loans fall due, 
banks are refusing to renew them where 
the prospects do not look good. All 
they are prepared to do is to work out 
an arrangement for the repayment of 
outstanding loans. 
¢ Look Ahead—The difficulties facing 
small businesses—and some consumers— 
are worrying bankers. A St. Louis Jend- 
ing official warns that “if no improve 
ment comes with the spring flowers, a 
lot of small businessmen are going to 
be pushing up daisies.” 

A good many bankers say they lean 
over backwards to help customers, but 
that they have to protect themselves. 
An Oregon banker explains “This is 
not the time to get careless. We have 
to operate more efficiently and that goes 
for evervthing from turning out the 
lights to granting loans.” 
¢ Holding the Rates—Bankers claim 
that cheap interest costs won't induce 
more borrowing by good risks. So they 
are trving to maintain their rates at 
near the tight-money level. Some admit 
a willingness to negotiate on an indi- 
vidual basis. 

A number of banks that aggressivel\ 
built up their lending portfolios in the 
boom, are bringing them back, putting 
excess funds into investments. And 
banks that hewed to a more conserva 
tive lending policy during the boom are 
still cautious. As a conservative Cleve 
land banker explains, “In times like 
these vou make the best loans. The bad 
ones are made when times are real good 
and vou relax a bit.” 

Bankers watch for any sign of a soft 
ening in sales or a laying off of per- 
sonnel. A New York banker reports 
“We feel trouble almost as soon as it 
breaks out. If a plant lays off its men, 
then personal loan and mortgage pa\ 
ments start to lag. And pretty soon 
you'll find the plant owner wanting a 
loan to carry his inventory.” 

One Southern banker has his own 
ideas as to what happens in a recession 
He savs: ‘Mortgage and personal losses 
in a majority of cases will bring on more 
broken homes, then more losses for us 
That’s why we have to tighten stand- 
ards.” 

e Regional Attitudes—The trend to- 
ward tighter lending standards at a 
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time of increasing availability of lend- 
ible funds shows up in every area. 
Here’s a rundown on specific regions: 

In the East, Boston banks are refus- 
ing to launch aggressive campaigns for 
loans, and in addition, are carefully 
weeding out potential customers who 
come in on their own. ““There’s no 
question about it,” says one banker, 

we're being more choosy.” 

New York bankers are also tightening, 
but many claim that thev will take care 
of old customers. But demand for funds 
is down and “going lower.” Banks on 
Long Island report a “definite slow- 
down” in mortgage and consumer loans 
ind “signs of trouble’ among retailers 

Philadelphia and Pittsburgh banks 
1eport a large decline in loan demand 
In both cities, they are scrutinizing ap 
plications more carefully, but recognize 
that the average borrower is “hard 
pressed ; 
¢ Trouble in Dixie—In the South, there 
has been an increase in defaults and 
delinquencies, particularly in_ install 
ment loans. A Memphis banker reports 
being “‘very selective” in deciding who 
gets the prime rate of 4% on loans in 
contrast to being “very liberal’ a coupl 
of vears back 

In the Midwest, Chicago bankers re 
port a fall-off in demand and an in 
rease in paydown on business loans 
Most repayments are good, although 
ome banks report having to make “‘ad 
justments” on behalf of slow pavers 
One banker denied any tightening, but 
idds that “‘a man working three davs a 
veek is not as good a risk as a man 
vorking five.” 

\ Toledo bank reports scaling down 
orrowers to “reasonable” amounts. A 
Milwaukee banker savs that credit 
tandards will not be lowered if de 

1and increases. In fact, he made clear 

that some loans mav be called if bor 

wers are unable to improve their 
POSITIONS 
¢ Oil Loans—In the Southwest, a Hous 
ton banker savs: “I just can’t stick my 
eck out now. If we make anv oll 

ins, it should be for two or three 

But now we have to figure it 
taking five vears to get our monev back 
Another ‘Texas banker, however, claims 
that “business has the nght, and de- 

es the assurance, to more imagina- 

e and positive help in its credit prob 
cli 

On the West -Coast, the story is 
nuch the same. An Oregon banker re 
narks that “making money — easier 
loesn’t make a loan officer’s job easier 
You can only lend money to people 
vho can repay it.” California banks say 
good risks are hard to find. In Los An 
geles, there has been some trouble on 
repayments due to aircraft layoffs and 
utbacks. But bankers say that they are 
not planning to call any loans if they 

in help it 
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EN ROUTE TO ORBIT, Navy's Vanguard rocket leaves Cape Canaveral launching pad 
behind in burst of flames. From research standpoint, its tiny satellite is a success. 
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High With Vanguard 


Even though the satellite’s long- 
delayed success doesn’t prove 
we've caught up with the 


Soviets, it restores confidence. 


Chis week’s successful firing of the 
Vanguard (picture, left) probably saved 
the Navy from losing its satellite pro- 
gram and gave U.S. scientists license to 
enjoy a moment of pride. 

As a research vehicle, the Vanguard 
is a success. Its 400 to 2,500-mile orbit 
is “beautiful,” the Navy scientists say, 
and it should permit the 6-in. ball’s two 
radios to return more information from 
space than the two Sputniks and the 
\rmy’s Explorer combined. 

But the Vanguard contributes little, 
if any, evidence of U.S. strides in mis- 
sile weaponry in the 168 days since the 
Soviet Union shocked the world with 
its first satellite missile. 

lo be sure, the Navy's tiny vehicle 
was not supposed to contribute to mili- 
tary knowledge; indeed, the Adminis- 
tration admonished the Navy, when it 
got the International Geophysical Year 
project, that it was not to interfere 
with development of other missile 
weapons. 
¢ New Assurance—Washington is feel- 
ing more confident this week, though, 
just because the Vanguard is girdling 
the earth; the 44 months since the 
Soviet’s Oct. 4 launching of Sputnik I 
have been hectic. Policy in the Admin- 
istration has been turned from one of 
exerting all effort to keep the defense 
budget within $38-billion to a more 
flexible spending policy designed to 
“catch up with the Russians.” 


|. Where We Stand 


Certainly the success of the Van- 
guard, following the Army Explorer, has 
done much to tone down charges that 
the Administration and the military 
have let the Russians outstrip us. And 
the men in charge are enjoying the re- 
lief: “There’s nothing that boosts our 
morale,” says one Pentagon official, “‘as 
much as a couple of satellites.” 

They hope the actions that have been 
taken since last fall will soon begin to 
bear fruit. They admit that all we have 
done so far is to plant a crop. Here’s 
i rundown of what’s been done: 

Research. The Advanced Research 
Projects Agency, under the guidance of 
Roy W. Johnson, former General Elec- 
tric Co. executive, is directing space 
satellite and space platform research and 
levelopment. This week Dr. Herbert F. 
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York of the University of California 
Radiation Laboratory was appointed 
chief scientist of the research agency. 

Money. Congress has voted 1.3-bil- 
lion more in defense funds for this fiscal 
year, and it’s beginning action on an 
Administration request for another 
$2-billion, for missile development, 
strengthening the Strategic Air Com. 
mand at home and abroad, and con- 
struction of missile bases for both inter- 
continental and intermediate-range bal- 
listic weapons. 

Overtime restrictions on develop- 
ment and production of advanced weap- 
ons have been lifted, and contracts for 
new weapons are going out at a faster 
pace; U.S. business will get some $14- 
billion in contracts this vear. 

Missiles. But we still have some way 

to go before U.S. strategic missiles will 
be in operation, and a lot longer after 
that before they begin to replace SAC’s 
B-52s and B-47s. 
e Ahead of Tests—Production con- 
tracts have been let for the intermedi- 
ate-range missiles, the Air Force Thor 
and Army Jupiter, even before these 
weapons have been fully tested at the 
Cape Canaveral (Fla.) launching base. 
The U.S. is negotiating with Great 
Britain for launching bases for the 
Thor or Jupiter, months—if not longer— 
before the first missile will be delivered 
abroad. 

The Atlas ICBM has had some suc- 
cess In component testing, but an all- 
out shoot is vet to come. ‘The Air 
Force this week took a group of Wash- 
ington newsmen on a guided tour of 
Cape Canaveral, and there was some 
hope that a major test might be made 
during the visit. 

A second ICBM, the Titan, has been 
tested only on the ground, never in 
the air. Last week, American Bosch 
Arma Corp. got a $140-million contract 
to research and develop the inertial 
guidance system for the Titan, a “more 
sophisticated” weapon than the Atlas. 
¢ Newcomers—Newest entrv in the in- 
tercontinental missile field is the Min- 
ute Man—to run on solid fuel rather 
than liquid. The Air Force is looking 
for a contractor. 

This week at Cape Canaveral, the 
Air Force tested a weapon only re 
cently disclosed—the air-breathing Bull 
Goose, designed as a decoy to fool 
enemy radar. The “electronic counter- 
measure” missile puts out signals that 
would look like one of our manned 
bomb-carrying aircraft during an attack 
on an enemy. Fairchild Aircraft is the 
prime contractor. Another missile with 
a similar mission—the Green Quail—is 
being developed by McDonnell Air- 


craft for air launching from a modified 
B-52. 

e Navy’s Favorite—The Navy is ex- 
tremely confident that it has the best 
of the current crop of medium-range 
strategic missiles in its Polaris, and it’s 
building atomic submarines to launch 
Polaris from underwater at ranges up to 
1,500 miles. But the Polaris, a solid- 
fueled rocket, has only been static 
tested so far. Flight tests are scheduled 
for later this spring. 

There is no doubt that the Canaveral 
launching pads are going to be hot in 
the months to come, shooting weapons 
rockets as well as more Vanguard and 
Explorer satellites. This week’s Van- 
guard success prompted government 
scientists to predict that the U.S. will 
put a reconnaissance satellite to the 
moon within the year. 


ll. Solids vs. Liquids 


Impelled by Navy's success with its 
Polaris, the shift to solid fuels is quick- 
ening. ‘The fuels have definite advan- 
tages over the temperamental liquid 
fucls. Basically, solid fuels are easier 
to work with, and can be fired on a 
few seconds notice. They don’t require 
the time-consuming countdowns neces- 
sarv with liquid fuels. 

Solid fucls are molded directly into 
the big rocket engines that power the 
missiles; then they can be stored and 
fired immediately when needed. By 
comparison, liquid fuels must be loaded 
a few minutes before a missile is to 
be fired. Some of the fuels—liquid 
oxygen, for example—can’t be stored 
long at the launching site. And they 
require a complex net of plumbing in 
the fuel system 
¢ Pesky Liquid—Once fucled, — the 
liquid-powered missiles must = go 
through an extensive checkoff—count 
down—procedure. Because one of the 
basic liquid fuels used today is liquid 
oxygen, any delays in firing mushrooms 
chances that the parts will freeze and 
not work properly. It is this type of 
snag that plagued the Vanguard project 

parts failures seconds before firing. 

Although the solid fuels have alwavs 
been considered best for the big mis- 
siles, it has only been in recent months 
that some of the problems in adapting 
them for use in the big IRBMs and 
ICBMs have been licked. 

The advantages of simplicity, quick 
firing, and small launching facilities 
and ground handling crews have 
shifted the military planners to solid 
fuels for most of the big new missiles 
being developed. This doesn’t neces 
sarily mean that liquid fuels have been 
completely junked. If some of their dis 
advantages can be overcome, they may 
regain some of their importance. Some 
experts contend liquid fuels can pro 
duce more power than solid fuels. 
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FLORAL ARRANGEMENTS are judged, too. Patrons—mostly 


women—seek advice at shows, often give it. 


AW ARDS—mostly certificates, cups, or silver plates—enhance repu- 
tation of commercial grower and amateur gardener alike. 
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EXHIBITS fascinate would-be gardener, but 
there’s little effort to sell him. Exhibitors 
play it for prestige rather than cash. 
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Flower Shows: Hardy, 
Profitless Perennials 


They're the big, expensive 
show window for the gardening 
business but nobody expects 
them to make money and no- 
body tries any hard selling. 


In the big cities of the East last week 
—New York, Boston, and Philadelphia 
—hundreds of thousands of amateur 
gardeners, professional gardeners, and 
just plain sightseers paid up to $2 
each for admission to flower shows. 

The pictures on these pages give some 
indication of why they came: to look, 
to ask questions, and to compare their 
own plants with the superlative blossoms 
on exhibition. A week earlier, thou- 
sands more had done the same in 
Cleveland, and even more are expected 
in Chicago this week. 

The spate of shows in a single month 

is, of course, no accident. It is in 
March that gardeners everywhere begin 
to plan gardens, buy seed, plants, and 
garden tools. It is also in March that 
florists begin to think about Easter 
flower sales, the highpoint of their sales 
year. Thus it is a month in which com- 
mercial flower growers, sced houses, 
and garden tool makers conduct their 
biggest promotion of the vear. 
e Promotion Piece—l’or most exhibi- 
tors, flower shows are the showcase of 
the entire industry, rather than an 
opportunity for selling. In fact, few at- 
tempt any selling, since most regard 
their exhibits as long-range, soft-sell 
promotions. 

One commercial grower, Jackson & 
Perkins Co., of Newark, N. Y., which 
does an $8-million business in roses and 
perennials, invested more than $20,000 
in floor space, plants, and personnel for 
exhibits at New York’s 4lst Interna- 
tional Flower Show. In addition, it 
exhibits at other shows at comparable 
costs. Although a few sales help recoup 
expenses, Jackson & Perkins regards its 
costs as part of advertising and public 
relations. J&P also gathers names for 
its catalogue mailing lists, a practice fol- 
lowed by most commercial exhibitors. 
¢ Rewards—The immediate and some- 
times the only reward for an exhibitor, 
whether a commercial grower like Jack- 
son & Perkins or an amateur such as 
actress Arlene Francis, is recognition— 
often with an engraved cup or plate, 
more often with a certificate. For com 
mercial growers, this may boost the sale 
of a particular flower or plant. Gener- 
ally its greatest value is to enhance the 


NEW YORK Coliseum attracts 170,000 
at $2 a head. An estimated 84% live out- 
side Manhattan, 72% have gardens. 


BOSTON’S Mechanics Building draws a 
crowd of 125,000 who pay $1.75 each. Pro- 
ceeds help finance horticultural library. 





PHILADELPHIA'S Commercial 
attendance is 110,000. 
Show has lost money 


Museum 
Admission is $1.50. 
tor four years. 





reputation of a commercial dealer or 
nursery. In some commercial classes 
of competition, flower show sponsors 
post a few thousand dollars, but the 
:mount is always far below costs. 

¢ Money Losers—The shows, them- 
sclves, are old shows, steeped in the 
traditions of amateur agricultural ex- 
hibitions and fairs. Thus they are non- 
profit, and almost out of choice, not 
moneymakers. Most of them, in fact, 
money, simply because by plan 
they give away and subsidize the big- 
gest users of their floor space. In New 
York, for example, the Horticultural 
Socicty and the Florists Club, sponsors 
of the flower show, limit sales counters 
and sales booths to 20% of floor space, 
and charge the they do admit 
hundred dollars. The remain- 
ing space is given to flower and plant 
exhibitors. Boston and Philadelphia 
sponsors—the Massachusetts Horticul 
tural Socicty and the Pennsylvania 
Horticultural Society-go one step 
further. Floral exhibitions—again oc- 
cupving 80% or so of the floor space— 
ire subsidized with payments of $1.25 
to $2 per sq. foot. The remaining trade 
and sales booths are charged. 

¢ In the Red—It is no wonder then 
that the balance sheets of flower shows 
rarcly show a profit. In New York, the 
International Flower Show has lost 
money two years out of the last three. 
Its two sponsors help make up the defi 
cits. In Philadelphia, the losses have 
been steady for three vears, and another 
is expected this vear. Sponsors have 
drawn on profits of other years. 

Rather than eliminate free space and 
subsidies, flower show managements 
are secking to boost incomes. Although 
they frown on trade booths secking 
quick sales and short, but profitable, 
turnovers from garden gimmicks, they 
ire soliciting companies interested pri- 
marily in promoting product names and 
organizing lists of prospective buvers. 
In Philadelphia, for example, du Pont 
and other insecticide makers are pro- 
moting interest in their products. In 
New York, International Harvester Co. 
says it finds several hundred prospec- 
tive buyers for its “Cub” tractors. Even 
A&P l’ood Stores, whose National Cake 
Div. entered the New York show by 
displaying edible flower-decked cakes 
and a prize-winning garden, says it has 
“been very successful” in its promotion 
of Jane Parker baked goods. 

With backing from promotion- 
minded industries, flower shows will be 
able to retain their roles as nonprofit, 
educational expositions. If not, admis 
sion prices will be raised again, a move 
managers are reluctant to make, or show 
backers will be asked to make up greater 
deficits. In any event, few managements 
are ready to call a halt to the free and 
subsidized rides that are“unique among 
trade shows. 


lose 


ones 
several 
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Farm Machines Start to Move 


After a head start on the slump, the farm equipment 
industry may be on the way out of the woods—its steel buying 
is staying up, and farmer interest in new models is lively. 


Since the nation’s makers of farm 
equipment began feeling the recession 
carlier than most in the hardgoods 
field, it’s only poetic justice that they 
cen mow descry some hints of hope in 
their future. ‘here are reasons to be- 
lieve the industry will emerge from the 
first quarter into better health—and that 
this, in turn, will be something of a 
tonic for steel. 

Among the bullish signs: 

¢ The industry took a bigger share 
of total steel shipments this January 
than last (1.7% against 1.1%), even 
though in absolute terms the figure de- 
clined to 83,450 tons from 85,000. 
Steel inventories at the farm equipment 
plants are sufficient for a 30- to 60-day 
supply, with 30 days normal for delivery. 

¢ Employment is holding up well; 
in the first quarter this year, it's run- 
ning less than 2% below 1957. 

¢ Dealers indicate keen farmer in- 
terest in new products, though demon- 
strations are not vet in full swing. 

¢ Most manufacturers expect 1958 
sales to cqual last year’s; some even 
predict a better year. But they warn 
against too much faith in comparative 
figures, because “we don’t know what 
a normal year is.” 
¢ Steel's Exception—It’s considered a 
good omen that steel inventories are 
at a constant level. If the industry 
isn't taking the risk of stocking up for 
unforeseen contingencies, at least it’s 
keeping up its rate of orders from the 
mills. A typical supplier, Acme Steel 
Co., savs its best product line is going 
to farm implement fabricators; signifi- 
cantly, this is the only substantial chunk 
of Acme’s business that’s still buoyant. 

‘Traditionally, farm equipment is 
shipped to dealers in the first quarter, 
delivered to consumers in the second. 
So, at this point, manufacturers are 
accumulating stocks of both raw mate- 
rials and finished products. One Wis- 
consin maker of farm machinery says his 
steel supply is 30% ahead of last year 
at the same time, and his retail sales 
were up 20% in November, December, 
and January. 

As for tractor sales, which have 
dropped more severely than the imple- 
ment totals, results so far this vear have 
been spotty, this manufacturer says. 
But dealer reports from Baltimore, the 
Midwest, and Southwest—where the 
Texas drought has broken—are cheering, 
and the company thinks tractors will 
soon be doing markedly better. 
¢ Other Optimists—Pres. William A. 


Hewitt of Deere & Co. expects the next 
30 to 60 days to make up for a first- 
quarter sales dip of 7.3%, blamed on 
late plowing. Deere is scheduling pro- 
duction at the same levels as in 1957 
-the company’s second-best year. 

Allis-Chalmers is looking for an up- 
turn in farm machinery sales, primarily 
because of the end of the Southwest 
drought. 

After several depressing years, Oliver 
Corp. says domestic farm equipment 
sales surged to almost $8.8-million in 
the first quarter, against only $7.4-mil- 
lion in the same period last year. Says 
Chmn. and Pres. Alva W. Phelps: 
“We've shown our greatest gains in 
the Midwest. . . . On the basis of inter- 
est and sales thus far, we predict a 
March sales increase of 19% from 
1957, and a 12% increase in farm 
sales for “58.” In Columbus, Ohio, 
10,000 farmers turned up to see an 
Oliver show, and the company has 
been enrolling a lot of new dealers. 

On the minus side, Oliver this week 
announced closing of a South Bend 
plant making farm equipment parts. 
International Harvester, for instance, 
foresees a year equal to only its medi- 
ocre 1957. I-H farm equipment sales 
dipped 7.7% in November, December, 
and Januarv, from $56-million to $51.7- 
million. But the company does an- 
ticipate a February showing 6.5% 
better than the previous year’s. 
¢ Wider Swaths—One change this 
vear will probably be sales of more and 
bigger combines in the winter wheat 
areas, where moisture has been ade- 
quate for the first time in several years. 
The 1958 models will cut swaths 16 
to 18 ft. wide, instead of last year’s 
14 to 16 ft. Other types of farm ma- 
chinery will also be bigger. Planters 
and cultivators will work six rows at a 
time instead of four—a 50% increase 
in efficiency. 

As new equipment shows signs of 
moving out of dealers’ showrooms, so 
does used machinery. Dealers say many 
farmers are trading up into later modcls 
of used equipment instead of paying 
higher prices for new models. 

Nationally, the industry's roster of 
dealers has shrunk from about 22,000 
in 1951 to 19,000 last year. 

Figures on the farm equipment 
makers’ 1957 total sales aren’t yet firm, 
but it looks as if they will be some- 
where between 1956's $1.2-billion and 
1955’s $1.4-billion. The postwar high 
was $1.9-billion in 1951. 
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). Western Electric makes 
Bell telephones—so why 
are they the prime contractor 
for the U.S. Army’s 
NIKE guided missile system? 


A. Basically it is “know-how’; that is, 
knowing how to meld research 
with production so they work 
like a single operation. This 
goes on daily in our Bell System 
work and when Uncle Sam 
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asks us to take on a job 
that needs this “know-how” 
we are ready to go. 


We and our teammates on the 
Army’s NIKE project — Douglas 
Aircraft, Bell Laboratories and 
hundreds of sub-contractors — are 
proud that NIKE is operational 
around United States cities, 

has been for over 4 years. 

We can report, too, that major 
improvements are on the way to 
make NIKE even better. 














UNIT OF THE BELL SYSTEM 
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Help for Rails 


New York’s Westchester 
County decides it’s time to 
give a break to the hard- 
pressed commuter lines. 


[Thirty vears of chilly official indif- 
ference to the growing plight of the 
railroads began to 
signs of a thaw in the East this 
veek. Officials of Westchester County, 
New York City’s so-called “bedroom,” 
set up a Committee on Commutation, 
ordered it to survey the commuter rail 

ids’ situation, and proposed that 

e Local tax concessions be granted 
the New York Central and New Haven 


rail 
ill 


ommuter-carrying 


how 


roads 
¢ A county authority be set up to 
perate commuter trains and buses by 
contract with the rail and bus owners 

Savs the county's attorney, Harrv G 
Herman: “We've been fighting the 
time thev have sought 
increase for the last 30 


railroads every 


1 fare vears 
But they have been getting in a prog 
ressively worse condition Now we 
have to have armistice talks, if 
the railroads are to be kept alive.” 

¢ Death of the “Put’—lhe most im 
mediate cause of this switch is the New 
York Central's after vears of 
trving, in winning permission from the 
tate Publi 


Case Passenger 


some 


success, 


Commission to 
service on its 60-mile, 

Putnam Di The 
Central won this permission last week 


SETVICE 
cight-trains-a-da\ 
ind plans to cease the service June | 


( nly ibout S00 


CTV ice 


commuters use the 
each day, but its forthcoming 
tbundonment has made the county ofh 
cials fear for the future of 
ther lines 

Only two months ago, the Central's 
Pre Alfred EF. Perlman laid out his 
railroad’s policy to a Congressional 
Railroads should either be 
freed from regulation of their fares and 
passenger services OF should be allowed 
to drop any that 
doesn't cover costs plus a fair return 
\s an alternative, Perlman 
that, if any public body were readv to 


service on 


ommiuttee 


passenger SCTVICC 


suggested 


make up losses plus a fair return on any 
uneconomic passenger service, then the 
Central would continue that service 
¢ Partnership—Now the Westchester 
officials say “The time has passed 
when we can just shout and sneer at 
the railroads We must make some 
kind of partnership with them.” 
Meantime, county officials will meet 
late this week with New York Central 
lhey want first to persuade the Cen- 
tral to go slower with abandonment of 
Putnam Div. passenger trains. But 
mostly, they want to start talking about 
the whole commuter problem 
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SATELLITE TRAIN, spouting an air stream to hold its private pingpong ball Sputnik 
aloft, was one space age feature of big-selling Toy Fair in New York. 


For Toys, Its a Boom 


Pooh-poohing talk of a recession, a 
happy bunch of toy manufacturers 
packed up their exhibits this week and 
hustled from the 55th annual 
American ‘Toy Fair in New York with 
pockets stuffed full with orders that 
ranged from dinosaurs to the space age. 
“Business was just great,’’ beamed one 
maker of electric trains and popguns, 
“so good that we haven't had time to 
count up our orders.” 

Some 1,200 tov sellers plaved host 
to an estimated 16,000 buvers during 
the 10-day trade fair. Sales were re- 
ported equal to or slightly better than 
last vear’s $1.05-billion, with over-all 
unit volume bigger than 1957, a top 
vear in the industry. One president said 
he hoped to better his 1957 fair orders 
four Others weren't quite 
that optimistic but there were few glum 
faces even when a sloppy snowstorm 
blew into town one day and slowed the 
buvers down 
¢ Variety—The fair featured the usual 
blend of traditional toys, spiced up 
with atomic age playthings. In the old- 
standby lines, electric trains were more 
realistic than ever and dolls wore fancier 
clothes. Novelties included a cardboard 
rocket ship, big enough for a child to 
stand in, equipped with a_ battervy- 
powered, illuminated control panel. 
Rocket models haven't replaced airplane 
models as the most popular juvenile 
do-it-vourself kits but thev’re steadily 
catching on. Most manufacturers, how- 
ever, are leery of turning out replicas 


home 


times. over 


DESTINATION MARS is choice of pilot 
of this boy-sized cardboard space ship. 


that actually blast off—too dangerous. 
It'll be some time before hydrazine- 
fueled rocket models compete with 
gasoline-powered airplane models in 
Sunday afternoon flying contests. 
The influence of TV was pointedly 
reflected in many displays of cowbo\ 
and frontier outfits. But reproductions 
of early-day pistols and rifles got stiff 
competition from imaginative ray-guns. 
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NO KIDDING! Bemis Open-Mesh Band-Label® Bags sell six toys 
instead of one ...in minimum display space. See-power and the 
band’s bright 3-color printing (drawings of each toy plus price 
and description) sell the set hard! Want your product to stop 
hiding from customers? Get a flexible answer from Bemis. 


Where flexible packaging ideas are born 


SOME 'TATERS! Crystal-clear polyethylene gives potatoes in Bemis 
Drawcord Bags a_personally-selected-and-washed-by-the-grower 
look. And Mrs. Housewife buys confidently because she can see the 
quality from top to bottom. Hundreds of uses for the emptied 
Drawcord Bag. See what seeing does for your product. See Bemis. 


Bemis may already be making 
the better package you need. 
Write: Product Development, 
408-D Pine Street, St. Louis 2. 





In Business 


Chrysler to Juggle Detroit Plants; 
Trade Sees It As Move to Modernize 


Massive switches of operations within six of its De- 
troit area plants have been announced for this fall by 
Chrysler Corp. Assembly and the making of engines 
and bodies will be affected; a good many workers will 
be transferred, and the company says there will be 
some layoffs. 

l'rade circles thought the moves might be Chrysler’s 
first effort to do something about the industry's oldest 
facilities; these high-cost operations have been giving 
the company a hard time. 


Monroney Would Force Auto Makers 
To Use Meaningful Price Tags 


Sen. Mike Monroney thinks auto advertising should 
include a price tag that tells the prospective buyer 
exactly what the suggested list price is. Hearings will 
start soon on a bill introduced by the Oklahoma Demo- 
crat requiring such labeling, along with itemized freight 
charges and other data. 

Monroney, who is chairman of a Commerce subcom- 
n.ittee on automobile marketing prices, says that under 
the present fancy advertising by manufacturers, “the one 
simple fact we really want to know—how much does 
the darn thing cost—we cannot find out at all.” 


AEC Wants to Develop Reactor 


Specially Designed for Destroyers 


The Eisenhower Administration wants Congress to 
O.K. development by AEC of a nuclear propulsion plant 
designed specially for destrovers. The pressurized-water 
type reactor would be built at AEC’s West Milton 
N. Y.) tract at an estimated cost of $35-million. 

AEC told objectors that it would be inefficient merely 
to take over work already being done on a reactor for 
aircraft carriers, because the smaller destroyers present 
quite different problems. 

It also claimed that it is cheaper in the long run to 
start in with a land-based prototype, so that costly 
errors can be avoided in expensive naval craft. 


High Court Rules Against Benny, CBS, 
But Leaves Parody Question Dangling 


Ihe nice legal point of whether a parody amounts to 
stealing from a copyrighted work is still unsettled, 
despite a Supreme Court finding that Jack Benny and 
Columbia Broadcasting System did indeed violate the 


copyright laws in their parody of Gaslight, a Loew’s, 
Inc., film. 

In the Gaslight case, the court split 44, which under 
its rules means that a lower court finding against Benny 
and CBS is automatically upheld. But the court issued 
no opinion that could have given the ruling broad appli- 
cation to the whole field, so this case merely settles 
the particular dispute of CBS and Loew's. 


Antitrust Suit Hits Hoover Co.; 
FTC Pushes Several Actions 


This week was a busy one for the antitrusters. 

The Justice Dept. brought suit against Hoover Vacuum 
Cleaner Co., charging that it conspired with retailers to 
fix prices and to prevent dealers from selling Hoover 
cleaners to other retailers for resale. 

The Federal Trade Commission was 
several fronts: 

¢ FTC leveled a wide range of charges against Ron- 
son Corp. and 11 service subsidiaries involving pricing 
and distribution of lighters, accessories, and electric 
shavers. A Ronson spokesman made a general denial, 
as of now. 

¢ It accused March of Toys, Inc., a national organ- 
ization of toy wholesalers, of inducing and receiving 
preferential discounts of 2° to 5°% from three manu- 
facturers. Each manufacturer was separately accused 
of granting the prices. 

* It accepted a negotiated settlement by which 
International Shoe Co. is forbidden to make loans, fur- 
nish services, or sell shoes to retailers if a condition of 
the deal is that no other make of shoes may be sold. 


active on 


Mergers and Purchases 


Cutler-i lammer, Inc., Milwaukee maker of industrial 
control equipment and relays for aircraft, will acquire 
Airborne Instruments Laboratory, Inc., af Long Island, 
which specializes in electronics research. Stockholders 
will vote on the deal May 26. 


Howe Sound Co. and Haile Mines, Inc., New York- 
based mining companies, are planning to merge. 


National Tea Co. has bought stock control of Del 
Farm Food Stores and will operate the 12-store Chicago 
chain as a separate subsidiary. There will be no changes 
of management or merchandising. 


James M. Houghland, founder-president of Spur Dis- 
tributing Co., Inc., has bought the government's 55‘: 
stock interest in the 300-station gasoline chain, for 
$5,038,103. The U.S. had seized the stock as enemy 
alien property in 1942 and retained control after a long 
legal battle with the Opel family in Germany. Hough 
land, a Tennessean who already had 42% of the stock, 
is now virtually the sole owner. 


Ahlberg Bearing Co., a subsidiary of Maremont 
Automotive Products, Inc., has sold its bali bearing 
business and some other assets to Hoover Ball & Bearing 
Co., of Ann Arbor. 
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flash ignition changed to raging inferno in 
minutes, engulfing this unsprinklered 3-story 
building in flames. Heat from the fire quickly 
became so intense that exploding drums of paint 
kept firemen from approaching to within effec- 
tive fire-fighting range. 


HERE flames also erupted spontaneously, but were 


quickly extinguished by an overhead automatic 
sprinkler system. Commented Laurance Bowen, 
Jr., Vice-President of Pecora, Inc., 96-year old 
Philadelphia, Pa. calking compound and adhe- 
sives manufacturer, “If we had not had Grinnell 
Sprinklers, our entire main building would 
probably have gone up in flames - with several 
hundred thousand dollars in damage, not to 
mention loss in production.” 


There is just no substitute for automatic fire protection. 
Night or day, Grinnell Automatic Sprinklers stop fire... 
at its source! Their fast and effective operation is the 
result of years of research, design improvement, and 
careful manufacture. 

Every Grinnell Sprinkler System, moreover, is engi- 
neered and shop-fabricated whenever possible for quick, 
expert installation—with minimum disruption to normal 
routine. 

Grinnell Automatic Sprinklers make possible big insur- 
ance savings, too .. . with reductions in insurance pre- 
miums often between 50 to 90%. 

There is a difference in sprinkler performance and 
service. Write to Grinnell Company, Inc., 277 West 
Exchange St., Providence, R. I. 


GRINNELL 


WHENEVER FIRE PROTECTION IS INVOLVED 
Manufacturing, Engineering, and Installation of Fire Protection Systems since 1870 
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Owner: Fiecp ENTeRpRises, INC. 
Architects-Engineers: NAESS AND MurpuHy 
General Cuntractor: GEORGE A. FULLER COMPANY 


Plumbing Contractors: G. F. CONNELLY Co. 
Heating Contractors: KrROESCHELL ENGINEERING Co. 
= Air Conditioning Contractors: WiLttaM A, Pore COMPANY 


equipped with long-lasting, 


dependable JENKINS VALVES 


IN ADVANCED PLANNING, as in location and design, the new 
Sun-Times Building is front-page news. For this is the first 
project to be completed in a development which wili trans- 
form the area north of Chicago’s Loop into a city of the future. 
There can be only one basis for selecting physical equip- 
ment for such a plant: the ability to perform efficiently and 
economically for years. This is why Jenkins Valves are x 
standard on all plumbing, heating and air conditioning lines : a 


‘ 10” Fig. 651-A Jenkins iron Body Gate Valve, fitted with 
in the block-long structure. by-pass, on suction line of pump which supplies Chicago 


River Water as condenser water and process water for type 
The extra measure of performance and reliability built 
into Jenkins Valves has for generations assured long oper- 
ating life and low maintenance cost. That’s well to remember 
when you specify valves . . . especially since the valves that 
bear the famous Jenkins Diamond mark cost no more. 


Jenkins Bros., 100 Park Avenue, New York 17. 


Sold Through Leading Distributors Everywhere 
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The Administration is divided on tax relief as a recession remedy. All 
sides agree that a tax cut will be called for if the slide continues. The split 
is about when the decision to cut or not cut must be made. The prospect 
now is that this debate will run another 30 days and might even stretch 
out to 60 days, if spring shows a few ups. 


Pres. Eisenhower wants to go slow. His feeling is that the big rise now 
scheduled in federal spending will take care of the unemployment “excess.” 
He regards a tax reduction as a last resort. 


He has supporters in the Cabinet. Treasury Secy. Anderson is known 
to feel as Eisenhower does. He has the job of managing today’s huge debt. 
He will have to borrow whatever is required by a rising deficit. Agriculture 
Secy. Benson, a conservative, is pictured as on the side of the President. 
So is Defense Secy. McElroy. 


Vice-Pres. Nixon heads the “cut now” faction. He has support within 
the Eisenhower Cabinet. Labor Secy. Mitchell is on his side. So is Atty. Gen. 
Rogers and Interior Secy. Seaton. 


Politics are involved here—internal GOP politics. Nixon, of course, is 
next in line after Eisenhower. The President has no political future—can’t 
run for reelection. But Nixon will run for the White House and the 
“youngsters” in the Cabinet are tying their future to his. 


A tax cut is no sure bet, despite all the optimistic reporting. 


The deterrent is the huge deficit that will result. You have noted Sen. 
Byrd’s comments—forecasts of a deficit that might reach as high as $15-bil- 
lion, and at a time when living costs are still rising. Treasury officials feel 
certain that the Administration will have to seek another rise in the debt 
ceiling this year. 

The real worry is over inflation. Eisenhower is firmly committed to a 
“stable dollar.” This was a goal in the 1952 campaign and again in the 1956 
race. Recently, Eisenhower has lost ground on this issue as the cost of living 
has pushed on up. But it’s still a major consideration with him in the fight 
against inflation. 


For perspective, note the steps to date: 


Credit still is being pumped up. The Federal Reserve Board has pushed 
the discount rate lower and lower, and backed this with two cuts in the 
reserve requirements of banks. 


Spending has been put on a sharp rise. Russia’s first Sputnik shocked 
Washington into loosening the pursestrings. Sputnik II pushed the process 
farther. Our own successful firings mean a race for the moon, and this will 
take more and more money. 


Eisenhower wants a rifle-type attack on the recession, not the sort of 
shotgun result you would get from a tax cut. Note his moves to date: 


Unemployment shows in defense industries. It resulted from the cuts 
ordered late last summer and early fall. Orders now are being rushed out 
for new weapons and war materials. These will create employment in the 
defense centers a few months from now. 


It shows in construction. Housing credit is being pumped up. Cash 
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down on government-insured mortgages has been reduced. The govern- 
ment is buying more mortgages. And Washington has announced plans to 
step up the big highway building program. 

Consumer durables are another problem, with autos in the forefront. 
Feeling here is that as jobs become more plentiful, buying in this field will 
pick up. Eisenhower advisers are quick to point out that the “new” cars— 
those that offer the buyers something really new—are in much better posi- 
tion than so-called “face-lifted” jobs. The implication, of course, is that 
the auto industry might help itself this year simply by bringing out some 
truly new models in the fall. 


Benefits of a tax cut are questioned and this questioning is bound to 
influence the kind of tax cut you get, if one does come. 


A strictly temporary cut seems out. By that is meant a cut with a fixed 
termination date, at which time you would return to present rates. Wash- 
ington likes the idea of a “quickie.” Officials doubt its value as an anti- 
recession remedy. The dominant thought now is that if taxpayers know that 
their relief will be limited to, say, six months or one year, they will be inclined 
to save the extra money they get, rather than spend it. One Congressional 
tax leader adds this thought: If today’s rates are so high that they burden the 
economy, there’s nothing to be gained over the long pull by a temporary 
reduction. It might as well be permanent. 


Any cut that’s made will be broad. Democrats want it concentrated at 
the big-voting low-income level. The Administration thinks it should go 
from one end of the scale to the other. 


You hear lots of talk about incentives to invest—underwrite economic 
growth. This means relief for big-income taxpayers, and for business, too. 


Preoccupation with the recession obscures other issues—tends to push 
them into the background even though they are important. 


Money to train scientists will be voted—a scholarship program along 
the lines backed by Eisenhower. 


Aid to school construction still is unlikely. Proponents are tying it in 
with needed public works. But integration still is a block. 


Don’t expect any labor legislation. Exposures by the Senate investi- 
gators have shown the need for action, but an election year hardly provides 
the climate for any new legislation. 


Democrats will score on atom power. Prospect is that Congress will put 
through a bill financing government development—a sort of new TVA. 
It will be heavily subsidized by the nation’s taxpayers. 


Oil import restrictions have a good chance. Hard times in the oil-pro- 
ducing states create a political situation that won’t be ignored. 


East-West trade restrictions will be lowered. The U.S. recession is 
bringing on more pressure from our allies to let them trade “strategic” items 
with the Reds. Eisenhower will go along part way. 


Eisenhower will veto the farm bill—the Democratic measure freezing 
price supports at present levels and extending acreage controls for one year. 
But he may lose out on this in the end. Many Republicans will bolt the 
Benson position on lower support levels. 
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“UPSTATE,N.Y-” 


HE PICTURE at left—show- 
T ing the Tonawandas, on 
Upstate, N. Y.’s Niagara Fron- 
tier—makes interesting “read- 
ing” for any executive respon- 
sible for locating a new plant 
or distribution point. 

Transportation is fast and 
economical. Here the New York 
State Barge Canal (centre) 
joins the Niagara River, which 
gives easy access to the Great 
Lakes and the new Seaway. 
Railroads and the superb New 
York State Thruway offer 
added shipping flexibility. 
Across the river is a great 
market— Canada. 

And all along the Frontier 
are thriving, remarkably di- 
versified indt tries, manned 
by a large force of skilled and 
unskilled labor...and powered 
by low-cost, dependable Niag- 
ara Mohawk electricity. We’d 
like to send you our booklet, 
telling more about the Niagara 
Frontier... and all of Upstate, 
N.Y. Just write Niagara 
Mohawk Power Corporation, 
Dept. BW-38, Syracuse, N. Y. 


The New York State Thruway flows through 
the heart of the Niagara Mohawk Systen 
which extends from the Niagara Frontier 
across the state to the Hudson River 


powered by 
NIAGARA 
MOHAWK 


NIAGARA nll MOHAWK 

















--- NOBODY CAN! 





IF NATIONAL CAN’T PACKAGE IT 














If National can’t package it in corrugated, 
nobody can! Corrugated-container users with 
nation-wide operations find our co-ordinated 
facilities being constantly strengthened to meet 
even the most complex needs. 


But flexible and responsible localized operation 
is the open secret of our ability to work equally 
well with our next-door neighbor or a purchasing 
source a thousand miles away. 





LOCALIZED SERVICE FROM: 


Jacksonville, Fla. Milwaukee, Wis. 
Kansas Citv, Mo. Newark, N. J] 
Long Island City, N. Y. Oakland, Calif 
Los Angeles, Calif. St. Paul, Minn 
Madison, Ill. Salisbury, N.C. 
Dallas, Texas Memphis, Tenn. 

Detroit, Mich. Miami, Fla. 


NATIONAL CONTAINER 


GENERAL OFFICES * TOLEDO 1, OHIO 
SUBSIDIARY OF @ OWENS-ILLINOIS 


Atlanta, Ga, 
Aurora, Ind, 
Bradford, Pa, 
Bristol, Pa. 
Chicago, IIL. 














When your chemicals go overseas 
talk to the people at Chase Manhattan 


Use a world-wide network of bankers-at-the-spot to help solve your import-export problems. 


When you take your international trade 
Manhattan 


ems to The Chase 
Ba the services of a worldwide net- 
rk of 51,000 correspondent banks 
and branches are immediately at your 
disposal 
Whatever, or wherever your prob- 


lem 


need from the banker-at-the-spot 


you get the overseas help you 


the man who has an intimate knowl- 
edge of local trade conditions and 
knows how to make them work for you. 

his is possible because Chase Man- 
hattan has a close personal relationship 


with its foreign correspondents. Chase 


Manhattan and its stateside corre- 
spondents handle the U.S. problems of 
the Bank’s overseas correspondents. 
hey, in turn, get things done for Chase 
Manhattan in their own countries. Such 
reciprocity enables you to get more 
efficient banking service in the markets 
of the world. 

Here at home, experienced men in 
the International Department sit down 
and talk things out with you personally. 
They work with you on a basis of indi- 
vidual analysis and imaginative plan- 
ning. And knowing the right men in 


the right places, they can quickly con- 


tact the banker-at-the-spot who can 
best help you. 

If you have import or export prob- 
lems phone HAnover 2-6000 or write 
to International Department, The 
Chase Manhattan Bank, 18 Pine Street, 
New York 15. 


THE 
CHASE 


MANHATTAN 
BANK 


Chartered in 1799 


Member Federal D Insurance Corporation 
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What's Happening to Dividends? 


They’re a “sensitive area” just 
now, as recession brings shifts 
in payout policy—but its effects 
vary with the company. 


\ member of the New York Society 
of Security Analysts last week put to 
luncheon speaker Walter P. Paepcke, 
chairman of Container Corp. of Amer- 
ica, a question of general concern at 
the moment. The questioner asked 
Paepcke to outline his company’s divi- 
dend policy. Paepcke said the company 
paid out 50% of earnings in 1956 and 
70% last vear, and despite lower earn- 
ings, the present quarterly rate of 25¢ 
looked “safe.” 

At Manhattan’s Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel the dav before, 1,000 Textron, 
Inc. stockholders gathered to hear 
Chmn. Royal Little discuss company 
affairs. Uppermost in their mind: Tex 
tron’s quarterly dividend, which was 
cut early last vear from 40¢ to 25¢ 
Said Little: “We cannot state categori- 
cally that the dividend will be main 
tained.” 
¢ Shifting—These two incidents point 
up the changes in the corporate divi 
dend picture that are coming as the ef- 
fects of the business recession make 
themselves felt, and the rising tide of 
concern over dividends among § stock- 
holders and investors, as cuts and omis- 
sions increase and extras dwindle 
(charts). 

Ihe fact that corporate dividend 
rates are shifting in response to reces 
sion forces is an unmistakable part of 
the business outlook—but it’s harder to 
pin down the exact nature and extent of 
the shifts. With the situation | still 
fluid, many corporate officials feel about 
the subject much as did the executive 
vice-president of one of the nation’s 
biggest chemical companies, who said a 
few days ago: “Dividend policy is such 

sensitive area at the present time that 
we'd rather not talk about it.” 

Nevertheless, as the season for an 
nual meetings draws closer, corporate 
executives are bracing themselves for a 
flood of stockholder questions on the 
subject of dividends 
¢ What's in a Policy?—Most company 
officers are loath to discuss their divi- 
dend policy or philosophy. Some even 
deny there is such a thing. A General 
Electric Co. spokesman, for example, 
savs: “GE has no dividend policy and 
never will. Dividends are the business 
of the board, which can do anything it 
pleases any time it wants.” 

lor most companies, however, ther¢ 
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How dividend cuts and omissions have been rising... 


Cash Dividends Omitted or Reduced (monthly average by quarters) 
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...And increases and extras trending downward 


Cash Dividend Increases and Resumptions, and Extras Declared (monthly average by quarters) 
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Cash Extras 
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Date: New York World-Telegram & Sun. 


is a policy of sorts that guides the di 
rectors’ deliberations when they discuss 
dividends. Usually, the policy is rough 
in outline. Rarely is it to be found in 
writing. Rather, it’s a series of factors 
that the directors take into considera 
tion. Broadly, these include 

e Earnings, present and projected 

e Available cash, and cash flow. 

e Present and past dividend rate 

e The pattern of continuity of past 
dividend payments 


Declared 


“BUSINESS WEEK Estimate 





e The role of the vearend extra 

e The outlook for the compan 
business and for business generally 

e The company’s expansion plans 
e¢ Dividends and Earnings—lor sim 
plicity’s sake, most company officers will 
explain a dividend mainly in terms of 
earnings. An officer of a sorely pressed 
textile firm savs, “If we can carn moncy, 
we pay dividends ” But this company, 
like a majority of others, tries to hold 
dividend payments to a certain percent 
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ALLOY 
CHAIN 


pushes safety 
records up— 
pulls chain 


costs 





GAMMA RAY 
QUALITY 
CONTROL! 

X-Ray type testing of 
master, joiner and end 
links assures sate, 
trouble-free welds. 





CONTROLLED 
ATMOSPHERE 
HEAT-TREATING 
n all popular sizcs 
A vides uniformity 

sghout the sling 
chain assembly. 


EXCLUSIVE 
PATENTED 
TAYCO HOOKS! 
1-Beam type design... 
alloy steel construction 
and unique recessed 
grip mean extra safety! 














REGISTERED! You get a certificate of test 
with every TM Alloy Chain. it bears the chain's 
guarantee 


proof test serial number. 
Alleviate the squeeze on profits and 
tighten your grip on safety—switch 
to TM Alloy Steel Chain. Gamma 
Ray Quality Control... Controlled 
Atmosphere Heat-Treating .. . pat- 
ented Tayco Hooks make it Triple- 
Safe! Never requires annealing! 
Tough—withstands abrasion, shock, 
grain-growth and work-hardness. 
Get al/the facts! 


Contact your nearest Distributor or write 
S.G. TAYLOR CHAIN CO., INC. 


Plants: Box 509, Hammond, indiana 
3805 Smatiman St., Pittsburgh 1, Pa. 


Chain “¢ owr specialty, not our sideline! 
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age of earnings. Just over half of these 
set the current rate between 45% and 
55% of earnings, compared to the 60% 
to 70% once considered normal. 

Earnings don’t stand still, however. 
When profits rise fast, the payout rate 
will fall—because most directors take 
the view of D. S. Meiklejohn, a director 
and treasurer of American Machine & 
Foundry Co.: “We never raise our divi- 
dend unless we're sure we can pay it 
for a long time.”” In the interim, AMF 
gives yearend stock extras. It paid 25¢ 
quarterly from 1953 through 1955, 
raised the rate to 30¢ in late 1956 on 
earnings of $3.00 a share that year, 
moved it up to 40¢ a quarter in the 
last quarter of last year on 1957 earn- 
ings of $3.51 a share. 
¢ Downside—Directors also tend to 
drag their heels in making dividend cuts 
when things turn down. The financial 
vice-president of a major electronics 
concern reckons “it would take six or 
cight bad quarters before we'd cut.” 

Pres. Walther Feldmann of Worth- 
ington Corp. says his company hasn't 
had to face an earnings turndown, adds: 
“If it happened and we felt it was 
temporary, we'd try to hold the rate. 
If it was sustained, we'd be inclined to 
cut the rate a bit.” 
¢ Plowing Back—Feldmann touched on 
another key to dividend rates. In 1956 
and 1957, Worthington required cash 
for expansion, so “we didn’t increase 
regular dividends even though carnings 
improved.”” Worthington supplemented 
regular cash dividends with 2% yearend 
stock extras, thereby conserving cash. 

Some companies go so far as to plow 
back all their profits. Vitro Corp. of 
Amcrica, for example, hasn't paid a divi- 
dend since 1952, when it paid a 1% 
stock dividend—though earnings have 
soared from 9¢ a share in 1953 to $1.42 
a share last vear. A top officer of the 
company, a diversified chemical proc- 
cesses and electronics concern, explains: 
“Expansion has taken all our earnings 
plus the proceeds of stock offerings.” 
¢ Stockholder Attitudes—What the 
stockholders expect plays a big part in 
such decisions. Vitro stockholders have 
been willing to go along with a no-cash- 
dividend policy. But the comptroller 
of a giant oil company says: 

‘Many of our stockholders depend 
on our dividends to help meet their 
day-to-day living expenses. Educational 
institutions use our dividends to meet 
payrolls.” So the company tries to 
maintain dividend stability; in a 
temporary carnings downturn, it might 
cut back cash dividends and give stock, 
which the small investor could convert 
to cash if he needs it. 
¢ Controversy—The oi! company man 
brought up a_ controversial point. 
Though a stock dividend isn’t taxable 
in the same wav as a cash dividend, 


some investors take the view that it’s 


no more a real dividend than a stock 
split is—in neither case does the holder 
increase his proportionate equity. 

Some companies also frown on the 
method. One avoids stock dividends 
“like the plague.” Another's view is 
that “if you put out more shares you'll 
have to divide the earnings further 
next year.” Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co 
has always “pursued a cash position in 
regard to dividends.” Aluminum Co. of 
America, National Supply Co., and 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. also fol- 
low the cash line. 
¢ Reputation vs. Cash—Directors, in 
considering dividends, have other pros 
and cons to weigh. One thing they have 
to think of is the effect of a change ot 
rate on the market price of the com 
pany’s stock—and on the cost of floating 
a new stock issue. An executive of a 
leading steel company—which, like the 
rest of the industry, faces an uncertain 
earnings future—says: 

“Whenever you take hasty action 
on a financial problem, you tend to get 
tarred with the brush of instability 
around the financial community. This 
makes it more expensive the next timc 
vou go to the market for money.” He 
believes some companies that have cut 
or changed dividends will feel this. 

But companies have to be wary of 
bleeding the cash box while in a period 
of shrinking profits. Some, it’s true, 
have sources of cash outside of carnings 
and depreciation allowances—the cash 
accruing to oil and mining companies 
from depletion allowances, for example. 
A cvclical industry such as nonferrous 
metals can find this very helpful when 
earnings nosedive. 

Even so, many companies prefer not 
to dip too deeply into cash reserves. 
William White, president of the Dela- 
ware & Hudson Co.. savs: “Our board 
considers it important to make a maxi- 
mum payout, but 1s always anxious to 
maintain a cash position on the high 
side to prepare for adversity.” 
¢ Over-All—All of these considerations 
play a part in directors’ decisions on 
dividends. The various factors are so 
meshed in with each other and with 
cach company’s particular condition 
that—though dividend policies are 
clearly shifting with the recession—vou 
can’t pinpoint any single over-all trend. 
Another reason for this is uncertainty 
about the overriding factor that for 
many boards overshadows all else. 

“Dividend policies generally, certainly 
those of our company,” Chmn. Paepcke 
of Container Corp. said the other day in 
his Chicago office, “are going to depend 
on the general business economy of the 
U.S. That’s the important considera- 
tion, rather than the amount of cash 
vou have in the bank, or your earnings.” 

And nobody, Paepcke feels, knows 
with certainty how business is going 
to be END 
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Why all the activity in New England Electric? 
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MAKING MOUNTAINS PAY 
DOUBLE DIVIDENDS 


Snow piled high on New England hillsides means money 
twice in the bank. Once as raw material for a booming ski 
industry, then as stored power for New England 
Electric’s 12 hydroelectric stations, carefully spotted 
along New England rivers. 


Today busy New Englanders do much double duty...as manufacturer- 
consumer, importer-exporter, investor-producer. With the world’s 
finest research facilities, top management, and abundant skilled labor, 
this prosperous area has varied opportunities for wise investment. Hew Englands Largest 


All this means good living and profit to New Englanders —and 
° ° ° A note to our Area Development 
profit, too, for farsighted folks in other sections of the country who Department, Room A, 441 Stuart 
. . ° ° Street, Boston 16, will b yo 
have investments in New England business and industry. ssa Seinienahen aia Gaal 


New England plant locations. 


NEW ENGLAND ELECTRIC SYSTEM 





Dependable 
Intercom with 


BUILT-IN 
COURTESY 


Executone protects your pri- 
vacy, never interrupts. Exclu- 
sive “Chime-Matic’”® signalling 
announces all calls with a soft 
chime and signal light. Conver- 
sations are private and confi- 
dential, yet you can reply from. 
across the room, if you wish.* 


Executone Gives You More 
Working Minutes Per Hour! 


@ Information is exchanged in- 
stantly via Executone. Walk- 
ing time becomes working time. 

@ Executone handles all inside 
calls — telephone lines are kept 
open for outside calls. 

@ Get information from other de- 
partments while “onthe phone.” 

Installations in every type of 

business prove that Executone 

pays for itself many times over! 

Write for more information. 


Don’t Walk... Talk! 


Leculoe ’ 


INTERCOM AND SOUND SYSTEMS 


*U. 8. Pat. No. 2,744,966 


EXECUTONE, INC. Dept. H-1, 
415 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Without obligation, please let me have: 


C) The name of your local Distributor 
_) Complete descriptive literature 
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In Canada—331 Bartlett Ave., Toronto 
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1957’s Biggest Earners 


NET PROFITS IN THOUSANDS 


FISCAL 
1957 


American Tel. & Tel.* ..... $829,779 
General Motors ..... 823,791 
Standard Oil (N.J.) ....... £800,000 
United States Steel 419,074 
E. i. DuPont de Nemours . 396,610 
ge £345,000 


Fenes GO. .ccse £330,000 
Standard Oil (Cal.) 288,230 
Ford Motor .... 282,800 
General Electric . 247,852 
Socony Mobil Oil 220,000 


Bethlehem Steel .. 191,026 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. ..... £155,000 
Standard Oil (Ind.) 151,509 
Shell Oil ..... 
Union Carbide . 


Chrysler Corp. .. 

Eastman Kodak . 

Phillips Petroleum 
International Bus. Machines 
Republic Steel . 


89,292 
85,014 


£80,000 
79,223 
78,388 
78,248 
76,620 


72,652 
E70,000 
67,807 
67,600 
64,826 


64,160 
61,942 
61,692 
58,877 
57,963 


Sinclair Oil ...... 
Kennecott Copper . 
International Paper 
Union Pacific RR .. 
Pacific Gas & Electric . 


Westinghouse Electric 
Aluminum Co. of America . 
Procter & Gamble .. 
Chesapeake & Ohio 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber . 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco . 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Firestone Tire & Rubber .... 
Inland Steel ..... 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass .... 


American Tobacco 

Cities Service . 
Consolidated Edison (N.Y.) 
National Lead 


Weyerhauser Timber 
Commonweaith Edison... . 
Dow Chemical... 

United Aircraft 

American Cyanamid 


*On con 


NB: Figures exclude nonrecurrent earni 


Jated basis 


% Change 
1957 vs. 
1956 


| Rank 


| FISCAL 
1956 


$755,934 

' 847,396 
808,500 
348,099 
383,401 
282,658 


302,263 
267,891 
236,600 
213,757 
249,504 


161,412 
164,816 
149,432 
135,848 
146,233 


19,953 
94,162 
95,203 
68,785 
90,407 


91,000 
143,154 
86,628 
78,569 
75,774 


3,492 
89,621 
59,316 
66,700 
62,456 


61,913 
70,213 
60,539 
52,999 
55,382 


51,689 
62,152 
53,398 
56,464 
62,614 


64,768 
49,260 
59,656 
37,082 
44,247 
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GM Loses the Lead 


Drop to second among the 
biggest 1957 earners, behind 
AT&T, which leapfrogged from 
third behind Jersey Standard. 

The winds of recession that blew up 
last year created some rather heavy tur- 
moil in the 1957 rankings of the top 


carners among the nation’s nonfinancial 
corporate enterprises. 


The scrambling of the rankings was 
specially notable among the exclusive 
society of the $50-million-plus com- 
panies (table), and the even snootier 
fraternity of $100-million-plus. ‘There 
was notable shuffling even at the cx- 
treme top, where General Motors was 
shoved from the highest throne, where 
it had been ensconced for a long time. 

The fall of GM was not notably sur- 
prising, but the identity of its successor 
was. Last fall, it had looked as though 
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Another Tinnerman Original.es 


Self-retaining “U” and” SPEED NUTS’® 
cut assembly costs up to 50% or more! 


If you are worried about rising assembly costs, products. Call your Tinnerman representative 
let one-piece “U” and “J” Speep Nuts keep —he’s listed in most major telephone directories, 
costs down... and improve your product. Or write to: 

They can’t fall off, once they’ve been pressed TINNERMAN PRODUCTS, INC. 
into screw-receiving position. No welding, Dept.12 + P.O. Box 6688 «+ Cleveland 1, Ohio 
staking or other secondary fastening devices 
needed. You eliminate lock washers — spring | 
steel Speep Nuts are self-locking, make vibra- | TINNERMAN 
tien-proof attachments. 

SpeeD Nuts are ideal for blind assembly or 

hard-to-reach locations. Apply them before you 
paint panels without danger of paint-clogging. 
Or after porcelainizing, without damage to 
finishes. The “U” type is similar to the “J” type, 
shown above, but is used where full bearing 
surface on the lower leg is required. 

A free Fastening Analysis can tell where FASTEST THING IN FASTENINGS® 
Speep Nut brand fasteners belong on your 


CANADA: Dominion Fasteners Ltd. Hamilton, Ontario. GREAT BRITAIN: Simmonds Aerecessories Ltd. Treforest, Wales. FRANCE: Simmonds $.A, 3 rue Salomon de Rothschild, Suresnes (Seine). GERMANY: Mecane-Bundy Gmbil, Heidelberg. 








— 6273 /o—_~< 
Translation:"!t quit!" 


Hard-to-repiace secretary on 
the brink of farewell — fed 
up to here” with her big 
boss's srnall-time office. 
Cramped, cluttered, destroy- 
ing morale and preductivity. 


Then along came 


the Invincible Man* 


with the office plan 


pas Not really wearing shining ... to turn “the littered look” into a magnificent 


armor, the Invincible Man 


is nevertheless a doer of symbol of achievement. A spacious executive 


great deeds. Call on him 

2 office plonning desk — two-tone with smart Aerogrill panel and 
~*~ leg bases . . . and an impressive modular cabi- 
net grouping. ( Did the girl quit? Of course not! ) 
For any executive or professional or general 
office, the Invincible man can quickly plan strik- 
ing new beauty, convenience and efficiency from 

Invincible’s truly complete line. 


Business-engineered 
for better 
business living 


METAL FURNITURE COMPANY 
MANITOWOC, WISCONSIN 


INVINCIBLE 
. x METAL FURNITURE COMPANY 
Send coupon today Dept. A-3, Manitowoc, Wisconsin 


for colorful Invincible Without cost or obligation please send Invincible 


brochure ond Plonning Kit ° 
brochure and sample hintaan. 


Survey Form from 
the Invincible Man's 
Planning Kit. 


IN CANADA. A. R. Davey Co., lid 
1162 Caledonia Road, Toronto 10 
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Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey), the 
perennial runner-up, was going to edge 
ahead (BW—Nov.30'57,p68). —_ But, 
when the figures were all in, it was 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
the apex of the pyramid of the up-to- 
now recession proof Bell System, that 
came from its habitual third place to 
take over the winner’s seat. 

e The Club Shrinks—As for the $50- 
million-plus club, its total membership 
shrank by two from the 1956 figure of 
48, under the pressure of drops in earn- 
ings that in some cases ran as steep as 
50%. And the roster not only shrank, 
it also changed its composition. Seven 
companies dropped out completely: 
Anaconda, Caterpillar Tractor, Conti 
nental Oil, Crown Zellerbach, National 
Steel, Phelps Dodge, and Sun Oil. To 
balance these losses there were only five 
replacements. Chrysler Corp and West- 
inghouse came back after a year’s ab- 
sence; American Cyanamid, Common- 
wealth Edison, United Aircraft were 
admitted for the first time. 

Among the 41 survivors from the 
1956 list there was considerable shift- 
ing of relative rank Eighteen of the 
companies were able to move up a 
notch or better, 15 dropped back, while 
a mere eight stood still, What’s more, 
some of the changes were quite drastic. 
¢ Topmost—The imner circle of the 
$100-million-plus earners did some 
shrinking of its own, dropped to 17 
members, compared with 19 the vear 
before and 18 in 1955. 

In both clubs, the biggest shifts came 
from the marked changes in the earn- 
ings of the auto, steel, oil, and nonfer- 
rous metals industries, and in the indi- 
vidual companies within these groups. 

Among the autos, General Motors’ 
slight drop in earnings was enough to 
topple it from the peak, while Tord 
Motor Co. moved a notch with. earn- 
ings solidly better than in 1956, and 
Chrvsler scored a sensational recovery 
to reach 17th place. Steel had some 
drastic changes, too: Inland jumped to 
35th place from +3rd, while Armco 
skidded to 4lst from 32nd. 

Other trades did some active place- 
switching. In the building suppliers, 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass was up to 36th 
place from 40th, but National Lead 
was down from 37th place to 40th. 
¢ Defensive Trades—The more or less 
cvclical industries had no monopoly on 
changes. There was plenty of shifting 

though usually «upward—among_ the 
so-called defensive trades. International 
Business Machines climbed, to 20th 
from 29th: Procter & Gamble was up 
to 29th from 36th; American Tobacco, 
up te 37th from 45th. 

The oils continucd to have the most 
members in the elite society, though 
their total was down to 10 from 12 in 
1956. Steel was in second place, losing 
one listing but keeping five. Third 
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Perfect place to start production planning 


How Emery 
Air Freight helps 
cut production 


charges 


Management is rapidly discovering 
that planes and production belong to- 
gether! More and more, production 
plans include the use of Emery Air 
Freight for essential parts needed at a 
specific time. 

For example, when one manufac- 
turer’s production outstripped his sup- 
plier’s deliveries, he turned to the speed 
of Emery Air Freight to “shop” for criti- 
cal components in distant “off line” 
places. Now, he not only buys parts 


cheaper and saves $5,000 a month on 
inventory, but he has many more quali- 
fied suppliers to choose from. 

And with Emery you can expect 
savings up to 33% (depending on dis- 
tance and weight) compared with the 
only other air express service. 

Of course, any emergency shipment 
moves better by air. But find out how 
Emery’s nationwide door-to-door serv- 
ice will fit into your production, distri- 
bution and procurement planning. 


EMERY. air FREIGHT CORPORATION 


General Offices: 801 Second Avenue, New York 17. Serving the United States, Alaska, Canada ... and Europe, Asia, Africa. 
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The all-automatic Dri-Stat ‘200’ 
really does a job-and it's 


If you use or make copies of anything 
from office correspondence to legal 
documents, from photos to blueprints, 
from memos to contracts, you'll be 
excited, too, when you see what the 
Dri-Stat ‘200’ can do. For example: 


e@ It copies anything written, printed 
or drawn — at pennies per copy. 


The copies are clear, sharp, black 
and white, with no muddy in- 
betweens — something you would 
expect with any photocopyer, but 
don't always find. 


@ Works in normal office light. 


e Copies papers up to 9” wide, in any 
length. 


e Eliminates proofreading. 


ly 195 


e Can be used by anyone, with less 
than 3 minutes’ instruction. 


e Pays for itself in time saved! 


The proof of the pudding is in the eat- 
ing. We'll stand behind our claims with 
an actual, no-obligation demonstra- 
tion. Ask to see the Dri-Stat ‘200’ be- 
fore you decide on any machine. 


And remember: The Dri-Stat ‘200’ is 
the first truly automatic photocopyer 
priced under $350. 

AUTO-FEED, an exclusive, automatic 
paper feed is optional. Dri-Stat ‘200’ 
with Auto-Feed is $245. Also available 
is the Dri-Stat ‘400’ which copies 
materials up to 14” wide. 


eg, _. REET LETTE TTT 


Ask for this informative, un- 
biased fact-folder, “Office 
Copy Muchines and How to 
Choose the One to Suit Your 


DRI-STAT DIVISION 
Peerless Photo Products, Inc. 
Shoreham, N. Y. 

(0 Please send me your FREE folder, “Office 
Copy Machines and How to Choose the 
Orie to Suit Your Needs.” 


D0 I'd like to see a FREE Demonstration. 


Title. 
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place was shared by the utilities and 
the chemicals with four members each, 
one more than in 1956. Other leading 
trades were motors—which added one 
member to the pair in 1956—and the 
tails, which stood at three; electrical 
equipment and tobacco held firm at 
two apiece, while the nonferrous metals 
dropped from four to two. 


Wall St. Talks ... 


. . . about “overexpansion 


by consent” . . . Big Steel’s 


dividend coverage . . . the 
open-end trusts. 


The flood of capital spending that 
created today’s “overcapacity and over- 
expansion in industry . . . almost sug- 
gests a planned economy, or ‘five year 
plan’ without central direction but with 
unanimous consent,” in the eves of one 
Streeter. He savs that apparently “busi- 
nessmen ... did not take into account 
minimum consumption levels but 
rather anticipated maximum consump- 
tion levels” based on “demands of the 
expanding population projected for the 
1960s.” 


Big Steel's first-quarter earnings will 
fall 15¢-20¢ short of covering its 75¢ 
quarterly dividend, some Streeters fear. 


New-share sales of open-end invest- 
ment funds dropped faster than re- 
demptions during February. As a result, 
the trade’s new-money receipts—new- 
share sales less cash-ins—fell to $67-mil- 
lion, a drop of 34% below January and 
$% below the vear-before month. An- 
other sign of hedging in the trade 
tound holdings of cash, governments, 
and short-term corporate issues up to 
5613.4-million at the end of February, 
compared with %594.2-million a month 
earlier and $512.2-million a year ear- 
lier. 


Many banks are still well “loaned 
up.” Chicago’s First National is a con- 
spicuous example; on Mar. 4 its loans 
and discounts equaled 57% of de- 
posits, and 75-million of bills payable 
were outstanding. 


The volume of new issues in the first 
quarter will reach a record $5.4-billion, 
according to latest estimates. That's 
$100-million more than the 1957 
period, and $1.8-billion above the first 
quarter of 1956. State and municipal 
offerings are expected to reach $2.2-bil- 
lion, topping the year before by $400- 


million, while corporates seem to be 
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This is the center of industrial America 


Here, a boy can catch a batch of bluegills quicker than you 
can say Huckleberry Finn! Nature beckons a man and his 
son to get to know each other as two men should. 

You’d never dream that a few minutes away from this 
quiet spot in a peaceful farming area, there’s a concentration 
of industrial plants . . . factories that turn out motors and 
fans and surface grinders and engines. Other plants nearby 
produce papermaking machinery, steel castings, trucks 
and aircraft equipment; while still others turn out farm 
equipment, brooders and road building machinery. 

Good place for a boy to grow and learn, too—with four 
colleges nearby and 57 others in the State. These hands 
that land the bluegills are also able, willing hands on a pro- 
duction line—it could be YOUR production line. 


Ohio Editon System 


OHIO EDISON COMPANY PENNSYLVANIA POWER CO, 

















It’s a good place to locate. For details on locating your plant 
in this region, write C. A. Thrasher, Ohio Edison Company, 
43 North Main St., Akron 8, Ohio; or P. G. Dingledy, Penn- 
sylvania Power Company, 13 East Washington St., New 


Castle, Penna. 
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REITERGIEAD 
Wey @ OF Vale 
PAPER [IS WATER- 
MARKED PLOVER BOND, 
REMC S RIGKHY... 
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WHITING-PLOVER PAPER COMPANY « STEVENS POINT, ] 


BETTER PAPERS ARE MADE WITH COTTON FIBER 
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headed for a $300-million dip, to $3.2- 
billion. 

Dept. of Rumors denied: Revlon, 
Inc., says there’s no truth to all the 
gossip that it will sell its 300,000 shares 
of Schering Corp. or that it will acquire 
“Esquire, Diner's Club, Slenderella, or 
Cinderella” . . . American Photocopy 
denies it is “considering any merger 
with any company.” It ascribes the 
50% jump in the price of its stock— 
from $21 to $31.25—to be based on 
“the facts and figures . . . of such an 
encouraging nature . . . in our annual 
report.” 
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Estimates of January net for the Class 
1 railroads have been revised steeply 
downward by the Assn. of American 
Railroads. Earlier, AAR had predicted 
profits of about $26-million (BW—Mar. 
15’58,p110), but now it cuts the esti- 
mate to $16-million, which would be 
the lowest January net since the $12- 
million in 1950. 
. 
The Jersey Central may be headed for 
bankruptcy, says its president, Earl T. 
Moore. Bolstering the road’s request 
for PUC permission to eliminate 1] 
passenger trains, Moore said, “If the 
present trend of operations continues, 
then the railroad cannot go on indefi- 
nitely.” He added that indications were 
the road “would be able to hold out 
for six months or so.” 
* 


News about financing: Aluminum Co. 
of America plans a $125-million offer 
of sinking fund debentures. . . . Ohio 
Edison Co. has accepted a 4.20% an- 
nual interest cost to sell $40-millicn of 
new first mortgage bonds. New 
York Telephone Co. proposes to sell 
$60-million in bonds at competitive 
bidding and $%20-million of common 
stock to its parent AT&T. The com- 
pany also wants to market $70-million 
of bonds for refunding. 
e 
The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe has 
permission from the Kansas Supreme 
Court to drop its 50-mile passenger run 
from Atchison to Topeka. So, of the 
three cities in the railroad’s name, it 
will provide passenger service for only 
one— Topeka; it has no mainline serving 
Santa Fe. 
o 


Johns-Manville Corp. figures its busi- 
ness will get worse before it gets better. 
Chmn. Adrian R. Fisher says the out- 
look does not jeopardize the company’s 
50¢ quarterly dividend, but “it will be 
rough during the second and _ third 
quarters of the vear.” 
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This is a picture 


of our product — CLEAN AIR 


Of course you can’t see clean air, and in most 
cases you can’t see dirty air either! But you can 
easily see the results of both... and results have 
made AAF the world’s leader in clean air since 
1921. 

Instead of selling merely one or two kinds of 
filters, AAF seils clean air, and manufactures 
more than a dozen different types of filters to 


COMPANY, 


achieve it. From the complete AAF line, you can 
select the filter that gives you the efficiency you 
need plus the maintenance characteristics you 
want! 

For more information on the application and 
operation of this equipment, write for Bulletin 
510-A. Address: Mr. Robert Moore, American Air 
Filter Co., 387 Central Ave., Ky. 


Inc.., Louisville, 


a A Litter 


INC., 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
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Yesterday’s materials-handling heroes... 


retired for the duration of progress 


Permaglas’ wecuanizen BULK STORAGE UNITS 


are retiring bags, bins, barrels, shovels, 
hand trucks, fork trucks and other 
remnants of slow and costly bulk 
materials-handling. Result: Processors 
can produce far more economically. 


Born of A. O. Smith research, these 
structures of steel, glass-protected* in- 
side and out, actually turn storage 


HOW WE WORK STEEL TO MAKE STEEL WORK FOR YOU 


into a profitable production tool. They 
safely handle all kinds of bulk mate- 
rials—from wood chips to wheat flour, 
from sugar to soda ash. Their mechan- 
ized sweep-arm bottom unloaders can 
feed process lines with automatic 
efficiency, saving up to 67% on mate- 
rials-handling time alone. 


*HYDRASTEEL Process covered by U. S. Patent 
No. 2,754,222 and other patents pending. 


How industry saves 
with Permaglas 
mechanized storage 


@ Schematic drawing shows 
typical installation of Perm: 
glas mechanized bulk storas 
units. No more costly, spac 
wasting warehousing. No mo) 
bag-handling or in-plant trucl] 
ing. Bulk materials are cor 
veyed direct from freight cai 
and trucks — top-loaded int 
the units. Flow from storage t 
production is equally efficien 
with special-design mechan 
zed bottom unloaders feedin 
the process lines. 


Tough materials tamed 


Permaglas mechanized sto 
age has proved to be especiall 
valuable for hard-to-hand] 
materials — flaky, pulverize 
or granular... hygroscopic 
contaminable, edible or nor 
edible. A new kind of glas: 
fused to steel inside and ou 
guards against corrosion an 
abrasion. 

Among the companies no 
using Permaglas mechanize 
storage units, you’ll find suc 
famous names as Quaker Oat: 
Swift, Procter & Gamble, Ca 
nation, Bakelite, Weyerhaeu 
ser, Kroehler, Merck an 
scores of others. These uniqu 
structures are’ more than pay 
ing their way in the productio 
of candy to chemicals, pulp t 
plywood, beer to biscuits, fee 
to fertilizers. 

@ Write for literature, See how moder 


plants profit with Permaglas mech 
anized buik storage units, 


._pe? © & AF) @ 


MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 
where creative skill with steel ser 
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The Man Who Steers Tax Policy 


Rep. Wilbur D. Mills of 
Arkansas (cover and right) heads 
the House’s most powerful com- 
mittee. Taxes are his field. 


Someone recently asked House 
Speaker Sam Rayburn if Wilbur Mills 
(cover) has a promising future. 

“When you're chairman of the Ways 
& Means Committee,” snapped Ray- 
burn, “‘vou’ve already arrived.” 

At 48, Wilbur Daigh Mills (D-Ark.) 
is the youngest man ever to head Ways 
& Means. He took over three months 
ago on the death of Rep. Jere Cooper of 
Tennessee. Already he faces two major 
decisions: 

e Whether to seek a cut in taxes 
to stimulate business; and 

e If a cut is needed, how to do it 
in a way that will fight the recession 
without leading into a new round of 
inflation. 
¢ Great Power—The Ways & Means 
Committee initiates all tax laws, in 
addition to keeping an eye on tariffs, 
trade acts, and social security. Its 
Democratic members also decide their 
party's assignments to committees of 
the House—a function so important in 
the Congressional system that it can 
mean the difference between fame and 
obscurity for individual members. 

Che chairmanship of Ways & Means 
is usually rated as the third most power- 
ful position in the House, trailing only 
the positions of speaker and majority 
leader. 

['wo chairmen of Ways & Means 
went on to become President of the 
U.S. One became Vice-President. Two 
became Secretary of the ‘Treasury. 
Others became giants in the councils 
of government merely by staying on as 
chairman. 
¢ Waiting in Line—Almost any mem- 
ber of the House would consider the 
chairmanship the proud climax to a 
lifelong career in politics—an honor to 
be expected in a man’s 60s or 70s. Ina 
combination of deaths, defeats, and 
resignations, Mills has moved through 
the seniority system up to the top 
while still a young man. The question 
of his future is therefore a lively one, 
notwithstanding Rayburn’s view that he 
has already “‘arrived.”’ 

Mills’ friends believe that his career 
is leading to the Speakership itself. 
They believe he will be chosen after 
Rayburn—who is now 76—lays down the 
gavel. For any member of the House, 
this is the mountain top. The Speaker, 
for example, is second in the Presiden- 
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MILLS DECIDED, early in his career, to become an expert on something. He chose taxes. 


tial succession, directly behind the Vice- 
President. 

Whether or not Mills reaches the 
pinnacle may well depend on how he 
handles the immediate problem of a tax 
reduction to stem the recession. 


1. New Art 


In an enormously rich country like 
the U.S., taxation is a new political art 
It is an art without acknowledged 
masters, and scarcely any basic prin 
ciples on which all men can agree. 

e Change of Tax Mix—The present 
tax era did not start, as people often 
suggest, with adoption of the income 
tax amendment in 1913, or with the 


rise of tax rates under the New Deai 
in the 1930s. It began only 18 vears 


ago with World War II. 

In fiscal year 1941, excises were the 
most important revenue producer, ac- 
counting for 36% of federal budget 


receipts. Corporation income taxes 
were next at 29%. Individual income 
taxes ran a poor third at 20%. ‘Tariffs 
and miscellaneous taxes made up the 
balance. All told, these taxes provided 
only about $7-billion in revenue. 

Now we spend that much each year 
on interest on the public debt alone. 
Total tax payments have increased 
more than tenfold—to more than $70- 
billion. 

lhe tax take has increased faster than 
the economy as a whole. In 1941, 
federal revenues were 5.6% of gross na- 
tional product; today they are over 16%. 

Moreover, the tax mix has changed 
radically 

¢ Individual income taxes are now 
first by a wide margin, producing about 
half the total. In fiscal 1941, individuals 
paid $1.4-billion; this year, they will 
pay around $35-billion. 
° Corporation income taxes are 

still second, providing 30% of the total 
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-about the same percentage as in 1941. 
Payments from this source came to $2- 
billion in 1941; they now are about $20- 
billion. 
¢ Excises are now a poor third, 
producing 13% of the total revenue. 
It is this shift in the mix, as well as 
the astronomical growth in totals, that 
make the U.S. tax system something 
strange, only partly understood at best 
and baffling to the men in Congress 
and the Administration who must make 
the day-to-day decisions regarding it. 


ll. Broad View 


If Mills does not have the final 
answers, he at least brings something 
new to the Ways & Means chairman- 
ship. He is the first chairman ever to 
have deliberately prepared himself for 
the job by heading a broad inquiry into 
the economic effects of taxation. 

“Taxation for revenue only” has long 
been a hallowed precept of Congres- 
sional tax authorities. It has been used 
to gloss over the fact that every tax 
law has economic effects, and often vast 
social effects, too. 

Mills doesn’t duck away from the 
consequences of taxation. 

“Of course, we pass taxes primarily 

for revenue and always will,” he points 
out. “But let’s not fool ourselves—you 
can't tax people as heavily as we do 
now without having a powerful effect 
on their lives and on the economy.” 
« Need Broader Base—He’s convinced 
that real and lasting tax reform should 
take the direction of markedly lower 
rates. In the foreseeable future, he 
feels this will be possible only by 
broadening the legal definition of taxa- 
ble income. This means shrinking many 
of the ways in which income is allowed 
to escape taxation. 

The present tax structure is largely 
the result of a series of snap judgments 
made by Congress under pressure of 
war and during the greatest peacetime 
boom in history. 

I'hese judgments have run heavily to 
raising rates when more revenue clearly 
was needed, then giving special relief 
from the high rates to special groups 
and special types of income. 

More personal and business income 
should be put back under the income 
tax laws,” Mills has said. He estimates 
that rates could be cut as much as 40% 
if the taxable income base were restored 
to the original concept implied in 
the income tax amendment to the 
Constitution. 
¢ Untaxed Income—In the latest year 
that tax analysts have carefully scru- 
tinized—1950—personal income, as de- 
fined in the national income accounts 
of the Commerce Dept., came to 
$227.1-billion, but only $84.3-billion 
was taxable. In 1957, when personal in- 
come was estimated by the Commerce 


Dept. at $343.4-billion, probably about 
$137-billion was taxed, while the rest 
was excluded for one reason or another. 

There are the ordinary deductions al- 
lowed on personal income tax returns— 
contributions, interest, taxes, medical 
expenses, and the like. There are the 
personal exemptions—doubled for per- 
sons over 65 and for the blind. There 
are the special deductions ages some 
groups—widowers and working women, 
for example, have a child-care deduc- 
tion, and ministers can deduct the 
rental value of their homes. 

Great blocks of income are excluded 
from taxes due to the tax-free status of 
state and local government bonds, spe- 
cial allowances for income from deplet- 
ing natural resources, and tax-free status 
for the first $50 of income from com- 
mon stock dividends. 

Income from social security is ex- 
cluded. Insurance payments made by 
reason of death are not taxed. Veter- 
ans’ pensions, employer contributions 
to pension funds, gifts, income earned 
abroad under some circumstances—all 
are excused. 
¢ Halting a Drift—Mills does not argue 
that Congress should now erase all such 
concessions—some of which were made 
for reasons that are still sound. But he 
does believe that the drift toward more 
and more exclusions should be halted. 

“The high rates bring requests for 
relief,” Mills points out. “But every 
time we grant special treatment, we 
make it harder to reduce rates.” 


Ill. Political Realist 


With Mills, a broader tax base is 
a goal to keep in mind—something to 
work toward, a step at a time, as op- 
portunity arises. He has no intention 
of launching into a major effort to 
reach the goal swiftly. He knows the 
difficulty of taking away privileges once 
granted to powerful groups. And what 
Mills believes is sound tax theory will 
play second role to what he believes 
is politically possible. 

e Art of Compromise—This is the kev 
to the way Mills will guide Ways & 
Means. Indeed, it is the kev to the 
successful operator anywhere in Con- 
gress. It involves the talent of com- 
promise—and a special ordering of val- 
ues that baffles and infuriates the 
idealists, the zealots, and the reformers. 

Mills lives in the world of men like 
Rayburn and Minority Leader Joe Mar- 
tin in the House, and Majority Leader 
Lyndon B. Johnson in the Senate. In 
this world, the compromise necessary 
to reach a legislative decision outranks 
everything else. These men are satis- 
fied with small steps toward the far-off 
goals because these are the only steps 
the system allows them to take. 
¢ Today’s Question—Mills carries this 
attitude to the problem of cutting taxes 
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CENTRAL LOUISIANA ELECTRIC 


puts extra power into its program of employee benefits 
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Central Louisiana supervisory employees discuss newly installed 138 KV Transformer. 


with GROUP HOSPITAL and 


SURGICAL INSURANCE from NEW YORK LIFE 


Central Louisiana Electric Company, Inc., is anticipating 
future demands for an ever more abundant supply of elec- 
tric power by planning and executing a continuous mod- 
ernization program. 

In keeping with the Company’s forward-looking policies, 
Centra! Louisiana Electric has set up a modern program of 
employee benefits which includes a Group Hospital and 
Surgical Plan from New York Life. 

Purpose of the plan is to greatly diminish the financial 
crisis often faced by an employee when he or a member of 
his family requires hospital or surgical care. 

Like Central Louisiana Electric, thousands of firms in the 
United States and Canada find that providing such protec- 


tion generally improves employee morale and efficiency. 
Your firm may also profit from including a flexible and 
easy-to-administer New York Life Group Plan among its 
employee benefits. For further information ask your bro- 
ker, agent or write direct. 


New York Life 
INSURANCE ‘soghie COMPANY 


51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
(In Canada: 320 Bay Street, Toronto, Ontario) 
Life Insurance + Group Insurance + Annuities 
Accident & Sickness Insurance + Pension Plans 
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LONG BEACH, 
Southern California 
You'll enjoy 
Long Beach liv- 
ing, once your 
plant is oper- 
ating here—and 
so will your em- 
ployees. At the beach, on the water, 
in the mountains, you'll see them 
playing, weekend on weekend, all year 
‘round. Restful parks, fishing piers, 
boating, golf and amusement centers 
complete the happy picture. Beyond 
matchless recreation are superior 
schools and colleges, 175 churches, 
many libraries, top professional care 
to enrich your life here. It’s a delight 
just to live in the sun and clean air 
of busy Long Beach. 


A Great Modern Port 
also helps make living 


better in Long Beach 


Throughout the 
year, nearly 
2,000 ocean ves- 
sels call at the 
Port of Long 
Beach, discharg- 
ing millions in goods and money. 
Last year 7,655,618 tons of cargo 
crossed *he wharves of America’s 
Most Modern Port. World trade brings 
us enjoyment of foreign products, 
and in turn enables our manufacturers 
to sell their goods in foreign markets. 


Good living in Long Beach, enjoyable 
and profitable, is just one of 12 key 
advantages in a Long Beach plant 
location for your industry. 


Sontl for thete / 


Long Beach Chamber of Commerce 
121-8 Linden Avenue 
Long Beach 2, California 


[) Please send literature on 
as industrial Long Beach 
YS +0 Send your Port magazine, 

Wy 7 “Harbor Highlights” 


Name 





Address 
City 
State 
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in a recession. If the decision is to go 
for reductions, he will try to include 
some long-range improvements in the 
tax structure, but no more than Con- 
gress seems in a mood to take. 

An article of faith with many Dem- 
ocrats of the Fair Deal persuasion, for 
example, is that the best way of grant- 
ing tax relief to the low-income brack- 
ets is te raise personal exemptions. A 
$100 increase would knock some 4.2- 
million taxpayers off the rolls entirely, 
and this has obvious political appeal. 

But Mills disagrees. As one of the 
lessons derived from his tax research 
project, Mills became convinced that 
low-income taxpayers deserve relief, but 
that it should come by splitting the 
first bracket into two parts. At pres- 
ent, the first dollar of taxable income 
is hit with a 20% rate—too high, in 
Mills’ eyes. He would like to see the 
$2,000 bracket first divided, with a 
lower rate on perhaps the first $1,000. 

Mills will try for his point, but won't 
stick to it beyond mild discussions with 
fellow members of the committee and 
with other leaders of Congress. 

The decision may go against him, 
but he will be listened to with respect, 
for in their eyes, Mills is something of 
a special case: a man who works hard, 
knows his subject, keeps his eye on 
where he’s going—and gets there. 


IV. Waiting Game 


In many ways, Mills does not seem 
like a special case at all. 

His willingness to work long hours 
and his devotion to the often dull 
routine chores of government are 
typical of many members of the House. 

Even in appearance and manner, 
Mills strikes an unobtrusive average. 
Unlike their colleagues in the Senate, 
where some flamboyance is traditional, 
members of the House run to con- 
servative dress, quiet speech, reserved 
manner. Mills has all these attributes. 
¢ Well Informed—His ambition took a 
typically quiet way of showing itself 
in a young man new to Congress. He 
decided that he wanted to achieve 
some influence and that the only way 
to do it was to build a reputation for 
knowing what he was talking about. 
He chose taxes as his specialty, and 
he has applied himself ever since. 

There are few House members who 
care to challenge his facts or inter- 
pretation when he takes the floor to 
explain a fine point of tax law. There 
are some highly complex areas—such as 
taxation of life insurance companies 
and partnerships—where Mills is rated 
as one of tue few members of Congress 
who knows enough about the subject 
to discuss it on the floor. 

Mills hasn’t had to buck the system. 

The system has been good to him 
so far and may well carry him farther, 


but he will have his troubles the rest 
of the way to the Speakership. 

¢ Liberals’ Attitude—One is the atti- 
tude of Northern liberals in the party. 
Because of the race issue, they don’t 
want a Southerner to succeed Rayburn. 
Mills is not a noisy upholder of white 
supremacy. Indeed, Southern conserva- 
tives accuse him of trying to be an 
economic statesman—of being too 
greatly impressed by economists and 
other Northern eggheads. But Mills 
signed the Southern manifesto last year 
opposing the Supreme Court decision 
on integration, along with practically 
every other Southerner in Congress. 
And this is a mark against him with the 
Northern liberals. 

¢ Rival for Chair—The long apprentice- 
ship of Majority Leader John McCor- 
mack of Massachusetts is another pos- 
sible roadblock. McCormack has served 
as Rayburn’s faithful lieutenant for 
some 18 years and is next in line, by 
usual standards. Behind the scenes, 
Mills and McCormack clashed last 
year; McCormack went to Rayburn in 
favor of a tax cut bill at that time, 
while Mills opposed the idea. Rayburn 
sided with Mills, as he does on most 
tax matters. 

But there is no sign that Mills and 
McCormack will tangle head-on if the 
Speakership becomes vacant. Mills may 
again display the patience that has 
marked his career, even to the point of 
throwing his support to McCormack. 
¢ Back Home—Mills also faces a re- 
clection problem at home that might 
derail his House career. Arkansas is 
losing population to the industrial cen- 
ters of the South and North. There will 
be a reapportionment of the six Con- 
gressional seats in 1961, with sure loss 
of one and possibly two. If two districts 
are squeezed out, it would pose a threat 
to all incumbents, who would probably 
have to compete in a statewide primary 
in 1962. 

The new stature of Mills as Ways & 
Means chairman, and his reputation as 
a comer in the House, would stand 
him in good stead in statewide compe- 
tition. But he would oppose a field 
of veteran legislators, some with good 
records of their own. It’s a prospect 
to make any professional politician 
shudder. 
¢ Taking It Easy—Mills reveals no 
sign of pressure in his new office— 
neither the pressure of Arkansas _poli- 
tics nor the pressure of deciding what 
kind of tax decision is required. He 
gives every appearance of a man thor- 
oughly relaxed, at home in his en- 
vironment and content with it, willing 
to rely on the same slow and deliberate 
machinery of the House of Repre- 
sentatives that has already carried him 
far. It’s a machinery that pays off 
for patience, and Mills won't forget 
that. END 
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NOW! Flat wall paints sas 








an be as washable as 


Time was, you’d hesitate to wash a water-base painted 
wall. Inevitably some of the paint washed off, leaving 
streaks and faded areas. 

It needn’t happen today. Dewey and Almy research 
has now produced a new vinyl plastic paint base — 
“Q Process’”” EVERFLEX—which makes interior wall paint 
as washable as window glass. This paint has all the 
advantages of conventional water-base paints: easy to 
apply; soft, matte finish; quick, odorless drying. And 
beyond that—it can be washed without fading. 

Vinyl, of course, is one of the most durable plastics 
known, and an important ingredient in EVERFLEx. 


VINYL 


Wiacetate Copolymer 


your 


Dewey and Almy discovered how to compound it 
without the usual emulsifiers, which caused the water- 
sensitivity in the first place. Result: “‘Q Process” 
EVERFLEX helps paint manufacturers formulate a far 
superior product. 

Whether you buy paint, or make it, rely on the 
EVERFLEX “Vinyl Touch of Beauty’’ symbol. It’s a 
sure guide to better paint. We'll be happy to supply 
detailed information on request. 

“Q Process’”” EVERFLEX — another example of how 
Dewey and Almy supplies better materials to industry, 
so that industry can supply better products to you 


Oy DEWEY AND ALMY 


CHEMICAL COMPANY 
DIVISION OF W. R. GRACE & Co. 


\ 
Cambridge 40, / Mass. + Chicago 38, Ill. + Montreal 32, Canada + San Leandro, Calif. 


BATTERY SEPARATORS - CHEMICAL PRODUCTS FOR THE CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY * CONTAINER SEALING COMPOUNDS - 


FLOWED-IN GASKETS 


METEOROLOGICAL BALLOONS * ORGANIC CHEMICALS * SHOE MATERIALS * SODA LIME + TEXTILE PRINTING PRODUCTS 

















The Year Advertising Helped 











This editorial message was first published by 











N 1954 we had a business recession in the United 
States. Sales fell about 4% during the year. If man- 

agement had followed the historic pattern of busi- 
ness ups and downs, advertising volume would have 
fallen much further. 

But in 1954 the volume of advertising did not fall. It in- 
creased over 5%, and expenditures in all major advertising 
media rose. Every effort was made to stimulate sales when sales 
were needed to sustain prospe rity. 

This was something entirely new under the sun. It had 
a powerful influence in making the recession of 1953-54 
one of the mildest on record. It helped greatly to speed 
business on to the record-breaking levels it attained in 
the years 1955-57. 

There are several reasons hy America’s business man- 
agement attacked this decline in sales with more adver- 
tising. One of them grew out of the greatly strengthened 
position of the American consuming market. Consumers’ 
income after taxes has been rising an average of over $10 
billion a year since 1946, and this rising income is more 
widely distributed than ever before. Furthermore, con- 
sumers had piled up reserves of about $200 billion in cash 
or its equivalent. These reserves offered a new and power- 
ful inducement to increased selling and advertising eftort 
even in the face of a possible decline in consumer income. 
(At the end of 1957, consumer reserves were $225 billion.) 


Taking the Longer View 


However, the principal reason why a sales decline was attacked 


McGraw-Hill two years ago. It describes ad- 
vertising’s dramatic contribution to the Ameri- 
can economy during 1954. The theme of the 
editorial—that advertising can help promote 
economic stability by stimulating sales at a 
crucial time—is even more pertinent today. 

As our econo:*y grows, it is constantly 
changing. The conditions business faces today 
are not the same in every respect as those it 
faced in 1954. But business again has the op- 
portunity, through advertising and other sell- 
ing efforts, to help sustain a high level of eco- 
nomic activity. At the same time, it will be 
building markets for the period of renewed 
expansion that is sure to follow. 

This editorial is reprinted exactly as it ap- 
peared in 1956 except for minor editorial 
changes to bring it up to date. Permission is 
freely extended to newspapers, groups or in- 
dividuals to quote or reprint all or parts of 


the text. 


PRESIDENT 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc. 











with increased advertising is management's new-found convic- 
tion that good advertising is essentially an investment in the 
development of a market. Successful development requires 
si stained investment. The inclination of business man- 
agement to take this longer view is, of course, motivated 
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by the fact that the American market, with over 3 million 
consumers being added annually, is growing at a pro- 
digious rate. 

Ten years ago only a handful of companies had plans 
for investment in new producing facilities extending 
beyond the current year. Today almost all leading com- 
panies have investment programs running some years 
ahead. And keeping pace with these long-range invest- 
ment plans has been the development of sales and adver- 
tising programs to reach tomorrow's greatly expanded 
markets. 


Advertising’s Key Role 


This crucial role of advertising in providing driving power 
for our economy is gaining greater recognition every day. 
In his book, “People of Plenty,” Professor David M. 
Potter of Yale University remarked: “Advertising is not 
badly needed in an economy of scarcity, because total 
demand is usually equal to or in excess of total supply, 
and every producer can normally sell as much as he pro- 
duces. It is when potential supply outstrips demand— 
that is, when abundance prevails—that advertising begins 
to fulfill a really essential economic function.” 

Today abundance so completely prevails in the United 
States that it has been conservatively estimated that as 
much as a third of everything offered for sale falls in the 
realm of “optional consumption.” That is, consumers 
can “take it or leave it’ without any immediate personal 
inconvenience. But if they decide to “leave it,” a terrific 
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economic depression will not be far behind. In such 
circumstances, advertising—in which, in all of its forms, 
we are now investing over $10 billion annually —clearly 
is of crucial importance to our continued prosperity. 

In performing its key role in past years, American ad- 
vertising never realized its full potential. It successfully 
promoted sales. But it never was called upon to promote 
an overall economic stability as a direct outgrowth of 
increased sales. 

By successfully promoting both sales and economic sta- 
bility, as it did in 1954, advertising surely has added new 
strength to the American economy. It has also added a 
great new and constructive dimension to advertising itself. 





One of the surest means of expanding your sales 
volume in today’s industrial markets is through 
dominant advertising in the publications directly 
serving your major customers and prospects. 
McGraw-Hill’s business and technical publica- 
tions can give you quick access to the men who 
initiate, specify and approve the purchases of in- 
dustrial products and services. Because all are 
leaders in their respective fields, you are assured a 
maximum return on your advertising investment 
when you concentrate in the McGraw-Hill publi- 


cations serving your most important markets. 
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Another Industry where General American work 


Cryogenics is the science of producing 
ntense cold (below -100° F. 

primarily for liquefying oxygen and 
nitrogen- for medical use, for rocket 
fuels, for outer space research. Be- 
cause of the science of Cryogenics, 
man may soon reach the moon. 


To store and transport these prod- 
ucts, General American makes insu- 
lated non-corrosive pressure vessels 

up to 28,000 gallons capacity. It 
designs double-walled tank cars and 
builds tank truck bodies to haul these 
liquid gases. Even the valves and 
fittings are corrosion-protected by 


Kanigen®, General American's 
nickel-alloy coating. 

This experience in research, man- 
ufacturing, shipping and storage can 
be applied to your problems. Call 
on us. You'll find... it pays to plan 
with General American. 


GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 
135 South La Salle Street * Chicago 90, Illinois 


Offices in all principal cities 








In Washington 


Court Forbids Truckers to Deduct Fines, 


But O.K.’s Rents, Wages of Illegal Bookies 


Truckers may not deduct as a business expense the 
fines they pay for violating state maximum weight laws, 
vet bookmakers mav deduct rentals and wages as a 
business expense, even where their bookmaking violates 
state law. 

That's the gist of Supreme Court rulings made unan- 
imously this week in cases involving federal income tax 
returns. 

In the trucking cases, Justice Tom Clark held that 
to allow deduction of the fines would “encourage a 
business enterprise to violate the declared policy of a 
state . . . in severe and direct fashion by reducing the 
sting of the penalty prescribed by the state legislature.” 

One of the companies involved was Tank Truck 
Rentals, Inc., of Lancaster, Pa. The other company 
was Hoover Motor Express Co., Inc., of Nashville. 

The bookie decision involved business expense claimed 
by three Chicago gamblers. 

In allowing the deductions, Justice William O. Doug- 
las said that the Congressional policy of making the 
federal excise tax on wagers deductible as a business 
expense allows the norm i business deductions of rent 
and wages. Douglas said that the distinction between 
the bookies and the truckers was this: that for the 
bookies the deduction is not “a device to avoid the 
consequences of violation of the law.” 

In another action, the court agreed to review the 
conviction of the International Boxing Clubs of New 
York and Chicago, the Madison Square Garden Corp., 
and IBC president James D. Norris on charges of ille- 
gally conspiring to monopolize championship boxing 
matches. 

Primarily, the defendants are attacking the severity 
of the relief that the trial court awarded to the govern- 
ment, including dissolution of the two clubs, divestiture 
of Norris’ stock in them, and court-fixed leasing of Madi- 
son Square Garden to any promoter of a championship 
ficht. 


Kefauver Subcommittee Blasts 
Fast Tax Write-Offs to Utilities 


Sen. Estes Kefauver’s Judiciary Subcommittee on 
Antitrust & Monopoly fired a broadside this week at 
three of the Tennesseean’s favorite targets—private utili 
ties, rapid tax amortization certificates, and the White 
House. 

\ long report, heavy with criticism but devoid of 
legislative recommendations, held that (1) electric utili 
ties are not appropriate enterprises for fast tax write-offs, 
(2) some of them use “cash generated” by such certifi 
cates to finance “predatory practices” against coopera 
tives, and (3) the White House—through Presidential 
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Assistant Sherman Adams and others—displayed unusual 
interest in getting certificates for Idaho Power Co.'s 
Oxbow and Brownlee Dams in the Pacific Northwest 
last April. 

A Congressional furor over the Idaho Power certif- 
cates led to hearings that produced the report. Idaho 
Power turned back the certificates unused last June. 
Among other things, Kefauver and his colleagues—except 
Sen. Everett Dirksen (R-Ill.) who dissented on every 
major point and Sen. Alexander Wiley (R-Wis.) who 
made a milder protest—were highly critical of the 12-day 
delay between issuance of the certificates and the public 
announcement. This lag, the report said, created 
“opportunity for stock speculation.” But the subcom- 
mittee, although it noted an upturn in Idaho Power 
stock trading during the 12-day interval, specifically did 
not charge that Idaho Power or its consultant, E-basco 
Services, Inc., both of whom received advance notice of 
the certificates’ approval, had engaged in any speculation. 


Examiner’s Ruling in Gas Rate Case 
Puts FPC on the Spot 


A Federal Power Commission examiner may have 
forced a major policy decision by the FPC on whether 
it will follow the “Memphis” natural gas case court 
ruling—that a gas pipeline company can’t get a rate 
increase without the prior approval of its customers. 

Examiner William J. Costello disallowed a proposed 
$4-million rate increase for the Michigan Wisconsin 
Pipe Line Co. Costello reasoned that even though the 
company’s request might be “just and reasonable,” an 
appeals court decision in the Memphis case required 
him to reject the rate boost. 

So far the FPC hasn’t been faced with such a deci- 
sion—whether to overrule an examiner who wants to 
abide by the Memphis court ruling. But since the U.S. 
Supreme Court probably won't act on the Memphis 
case until next fall at the earliest, FPC probably will 
have to make up its mind on the Michigan Wisconsin 
ruling soon. 


Senate Passes “Stopgap” Formula 


For Taxing Life Insurance Companies 


The Senate this week passed and sent to the White 
House a bill that would permit life insurance com 
panies to use for one more year the same “stopgap” 
formula used in 1955 and 1956 for taxing their 1957 
income. The bill cleared the House last month (BW — 
Feb.15°58,p104). 

Meanwhile, Treasury Secy. Robert Anderson has 
promised Congress that he will send a proposed _per- 
manent formula to the Hill before Apr. 7 so that Con- 
gress may act to provide for future taxation of life 
insurance companies. 

The stopgap formula has been used in lieu of a for- 
mula enacted in 1942, which proved unsatisfactory 
because it tended to follow interest rates. 
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Textile processor finds fuel cost solution in coal 


Kerr Bleaching & Finishing Works’ modern equipment cuts steam costs 33%, manpower 67% 


When production demands at Kerr 
Bleaching & Finishing Works, Con- 
cord, N.C., called for additional steam 
capacity, the firm decided to build a 
completely new power plant. Coal was 
chosen as the fuel on the basis of cost 
studies. Nine small boilers were re- 
placed with one 60,000 lb/hr unit. 
Automatic controls were installed. The 
results were a 50% increase in steam 
capacity and a 67% reduction in man- 
power. Overall fuel and operating 


costs at Kerr were cut over 33%! 
Consult an engineering firm 
If you are remodeling or building new 
power facilities, consult a qualified 
engineering firm. Such concerns— 
familiar with the latest in fuel costs and 
equipment—can effect great savings 
for you in efficiency and fuel economy 
over the years. 
Facts you should know abevt coal 
You'll find that bituminous coal is not 
only the lowest-cost fuel in most indus- 


trial areas, but up-to-date coal burning 
equipment can give you 15% to 50% 
more steam per dollar. Today’s auto- 
matic equipment can pare labor costs 
and eliminate smoke problems. And 
vast coal reserves plus mechanized pro- 
duction methods mean a constantly 
plentiful supply of coal at stable prices. 


For additional case histories on burning 
coal the modern way or for technical 
advisory service, write to the address 
below. 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE ¢ Southern Building, Washington 5, D.C. 
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FCC Takes Some Second Looks 


@ Under fire from Congress, it volunteers to review 
the disputed award of a Miami TV channel to a National Air- 
lines subsidiary and to postpone a test of pay-TV. 


@ Meanwhile, it’s going ahead with its own hearings 
on new rules for networks, despite signs that the commissioners’ 


hearts aren’t in it. 


@ The radio-TV industry predicts few if any changes 
in the rules on what they call the core of network operations. 


Last week, the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission moved to reopen its 
grant of Miami’s TV Channel 10 to a 
National Airlines subsidiary. Testimony 
during the widely publicized hearings 
of the House Legislative Oversight sub- 
committee showed that former Com- 
missioner Richard A. Mack had voted 
for giving the station to National after 
accepting “loans” and gifts from an 
attorney supporting the airline’s ap- 
plication (BW —Mar.8’58,p28). FCC, 
in an unprecedented action, asking the 
U.S. Court of Appeals, which is re- 
viewing the decision on appeal, to 
send the case back to it for rehearing. 

This action marks the first step 
directly affecting the broadcasting in- 
dustry that FCC has taken as a result 
of the committee revelations. Earlier 
last week, the White House appointed 
John S. Cross, 53-year-old Arkansas 
Democrat, to replace Mack, who was 
forced to resign. But the hearings are 
rolling on. The picture already drawn 
of outside pressure, influence-peddling, 
and commissioners fraternizing with and 
taking favors from the industry they 
regulate has dragged FCC prestige to 
the lowest level in its 24-year history. 

FCC decisions directly concern the 
broadcasting field and indirectly the 
show packagers and TV film makers 
who supply entertainment, and the ad- 
vertisers and agencies that advertise over 
radio and TV. These people, along 
with most businessmen, now want to 
know, what, if anything, do FCC’s cur- 
rent troubles mean for broadcasting and 
related industries? 


1. Work Under Handicaps 


One way to find the answer is to 
look at the way FCC is dealing with 
pressing problems it now faces. Even as 
commissioners wait nervously for further 
developments on Capitol Hill, they con- 
tinue to rule on applications for sta- 
tions licenses and tu grapple with such 
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thorny issues as TV network regula- 
tion, pay-TV, TV channel allocations, 
and even the ancient prewar contro- 
versy involving radio stations that broad- 
cast on a frequency all to themselves. 

FCC would have to cope with these 
headaches even if no subcommittee 
hearings were going on. As it is, few 
agencies have ever operated under the 
unenviable conditions in which FCC 
finds itself working at present. 
¢ Business as Usual—Five of its seven 
members were publicly accused of 
irregularities of one sort or another, still 
largely undefined. FCC Chmn. John C. 
Doerfer still sits uneasily in the pre- 
siding officer’s chair, hoping that the 
White House has decided to overlook 
his past propensity for taking honoraria 
from industry groups and spending 
weekends as the guest of wealthy 
broadcasters. Commissioner Mack has 
been replaced, while three other com- 
missioners cited by fired committee 
counsel Bernard Schwarz are waiting 
to go before the House Committee. 

Meanwhile, they are carrying on their 
work, insisting that they don’t deserve 
the publicity they have received. 

For a solid week, FCC was virtually 
immobilized while members sat in com- 
mittee hearings, waiting their turn to 
answer questions about their past re- 
lationships with broadcast industry 
members. Yet in that week, when 
Doerfer’s expense account was making 
headlines around the country, FCC 
met late one night to act on what has 
been identified only as “a classified 
matter linked with national defense.” 
¢ No Joke—When word went out 
several weeks ago that the Legislative 
Oversight committee had decided to 
probe FCC first, radio and TV people 
joked about the impending “great free 
lunch inquiry.” They are no longer 
joking. Industry leaders recognize that 
the public’s faith in FCC has been 
severely jolted. They fear that one out- 
come of the revelations might be that, 


whereas FCC has been exceedingly 
approachable, the pendulum could 
swing the other way, and it would 
become completely unapproachable. 

To help restore public confidence, 
several measures are being proposed. 
Sen. Warren G. Magnuson (D-Wash.), 
chairman of the Commerce Committee, 
has drafted a bill that would abolish 
FCC entirely. Under this bill, FCC’s 
administrative powers would go to a 
Federal Communications Administra- 
tion under a single administrator, and 
its judicial powers to a Communications 
Court of Appeals, presided over by 
three judges. At the same time, FCC 
itself is working on a code of ethics. 
The broadcasting industry is prepared 
to support adoption of legislation im- 
posing a similar code of ethics on those 
who deal with FCC. 


ll. Crackdown on Nets? 


The industry is carefully watching 
FCC’s own hearings on proposed rules 
for limiting TV networks. It is alert 
for signs that the commission is show- 
ing greater independence of industry 
and Congressional pressure. Despite 
the clouds hovering over its head, FCC 
decided to hold these hearings on a 
report made by Dean Roscoe L. Barrow 
of the University of Cincinnati Law 
School that charges the three nets with 
a “high concentration of control” in 
the broadcasting industry. Imbedded in 
the report’s complexities are proposals 
that, if FCC followed them, could 
radically alter the present business of 
broadcasting (BW —Oct.12’57,p113). 
¢ Hearts Not in It—Some network 
officials are privately unhappy that FCC 
decided to hold hearings at this time. 
They are fearful that FCC will take 
the occasion to demonstrate its inde- 
pendence of the industry by slapping 
the networks hard. 

Nothing so far in FCC’s hearings 
justifies this fear. All six remaining 
commissioners are taking part, but their 
questions have been mild. One network 
official said, as he left the hearing room, 
that he felt the commissioners’ minds 
were somewhere else. FCC staff ques- 
tioning was equally without bite. 
¢ United Front—The three television 
networks have lined up solidly against 
all of the Barrow report’s recommenda- 
tions. Their presidents, together with 
batteries of attorneys, assistants, and 
assorted experts, have appeared before 
FCC during the past three weeks to 
testify, in effect, that if FCC accepts 
the report’s proposals, the networks’ 
operations would be curtailed so drasti- 
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Knowing exactly what you require for most efficient 
fabrication and most effective product performance, 
J&L can set up and consistently meet restricted 
specifications to match your most exacting demands. 
Often production operations can be greatly simplified 
or even eliminated; in most instances end-product 
and/or assembiy costs can be reduced and quite 
frequently, product quality improved. 


We would welcome an opportunity to explore with 
you the possibilities of J&L Restricted Specifications 
applied to your strip steel requirements. 


FOR 4 IN 1 SERVICE ON YOUR 
COLD ROLLED STRIP STEEL 


Now there are four J&L plants with facilities for 
production of “Restricted Specification” cold rolled 
strip. Strategic locations at Youngstown, Indian- 
apolis, Los Angeles and Kenilworth, N. J., provide 
the security of 4 sources of supply plus the close 
working relationship which these local production 
centers make possible. 


Jones & Laughlin 
STEEL CORPORATION 

STRIP STEEL DIVISION 

GENERAL OFFICES: YOUNGSTOWN 1, OHIO 
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Kenilworth, New Jersey 
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cally as to threaten their existence. 

Many of the report’s recommenda- 
tions have also been the subject of 
Justice Dept. and Congressional com- 
mittee attention. The current revela- 
tions put FCC even more on the spot 
to take action. Yet few industry sources 
believe that the investigation will re- 
sult in any fundamental change. 
¢ Option Time—The networks have 
aimed their heaviest fire at proposed 
changes in rules governing network 
uption time and multiple station owner- 
ship. Option time is the period that 
the station makes available to the net 
for programing and sale to national 
advertisers. 

Non-network interests, such as TV 
film syndicators, have long protested 
that, by tying up stations’ best hours, 
the nets are excluding them from the 
best part of the market. Justice Dept. 
has said that option time may be illegal. 
But the nets made a strong case to 
FCC that option time is essential to 
networking. 

Without this contractual assurance 
that the stations will make the time 
available, the nets say they could not 
sell time to advertisers. Chances are 
that FCC will leave option time pretty 
much as it is, or at the most, open up 
an hour or so in the evening in markets 
with fewer than four stations. 
¢ Station Ownership—Maultiple station 
ownership is another crucial issue for 
nets. At present, FCC permits a single 
owner to have seven TV stations and 
seven radio stations. The nets insist 
that ownership of profitable stations is 
essential financial security against losses 
of the network itself. They have con- 
centrated their owned stations in the 
country’s top markets. 

Justice Dept. thinks the present al- 
lowance is too generous, and the Bar- 
row report asks that multiple owners, 
including non-network owners such as 
Storer Broadcasting Co. and Westing- 
house Broadcasting Co., be limited to 
three T'V stations in the top 25 mar- 
kets. The betting today is that FCC 
won't change the present rule. 
¢ Other Reforms—To meet demands 
for action, FCC may eliminate “must- 
buy” requirements. These are station 
lists that Columbia Broadcasting System 
and Nationa! Broadcasting Co. require 
an advertiser to take if he wants to 
advertise on the network. The nets 
claim this is the basic package that 
makes them national networks; min- 
imum list is necessary to meet high 
network costs, they say. But FCC may 
require them to substitute some kind 
of minimum dollar purchase such as 
American Broadcasting Co. uses. 

FCC may also ask nets to withdraw 
from representing their affiliates in the 
national spot advertising field, which 
is competitive with network advertising. 
And a third group otf changes may in- 


clude public disclosure of heretofore 
confidential affiliation contracts and 
fmancial information. 


lil. Pay-TV Issue 


Along with weighing the fate of TV 
networks, FCC is wrestling with an 
issue that also deeply concerns members 
of the Legislative Oversight subcom- 
mittee. This is pay-I'V. Rep. Oren 
Harris (D-Ark.), chairman of the sub- 
committee, is one of pay-T'V’s most 
outspoken foes in Congress. FCC ie- 
cently has displaved a measure of 
independence. 

Pay-TV has been one of FCC’s 

fiercest battlegrounds, with nets and 
most broadcasters lining up against it 
and equipment manufacturers and en- 
tertainment firms fighting for it. FCC 
and Congress have tossed the hot potato 
back and forth for six vears. When 
FCC finally decided late last year to 
hold a three-year limited test of pay-TV, 
word came from the House that Harris 
was moving to nullify the decision. 
e Give It a Chance—FCC Chmn. 
Doerfer pushed ahead with his plans to 
give pay-TV a chatice to show what it 
could do in the marketplace. Appear- 
ing before Harris’ hearings on pay-TV 
in January, Doerfer warned that Con- 
gress ought to let FCC carry out its test 
before making judgments. A committee 
member asked Doerfer why he didn't 
want Congress to decide the issue. 

“That’s what vou pav me _ for,” 
Doerfer replied. “To handle the hot 
potatoes. If vou trv to decide this, 
you will be subject to such pressure 
that you will be completely unable to 
make any decision.” 
¢ Postponement—Last month both the 
Harris committee and the Senate Com- 
merce Committee passed resolutions 
asking FCC to hold off on its tests 
(BW—Mar.1’58,p51). 

FCC bowed to this request, but it 
did not capitulate completely. The reso- 
lutions ask FCC to wait for specific 
legislation permitting pay-TV. FCC 
decided to wait only long enough for 
Congress to take some action. It plans 
to press forward with pay-TV tests a 
month after Congress adjourns. The 
best guess is that Congress will not pre- 
vent FCC from holding tests. 


IV. Change in Lineup 


Further changes in FCC membership 
could go a long way toward altering its 
approach to problems. Views of the two 
newest members, Cross and Frederick 
W. Ford, appointed late last year, are 
not known on many of the issues that 
are coming up before FCC. Some ob- 
servers believe that Chmn. Doerfer will 
be rotated out of chairmanship in June 
and may leave FCC altogether. Ford 
may then become chairman. END 
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Lavoisier studies the chemistry of human respiration. 





The Bettmann Archive 


What Lavoisier’s precision means to rocket fuels 


Antoine Lavoisier, founder of modern chemistry, 
died under the French Revolution’s guillotine in 
1794. By then, however, he had demonstrated the 
chemical function of oxygen, had established chem- 
istry as a science through his insistence on order 
and system, particularly precise measurement. 

Precise measurement is indispensable to precise 
control ...and both are increasingly vital to the 
chemical industry. For example, take the production 
of boron-enriched rocket fuels. 

Their quality, yield and safety in processing are 
critically dependent upon fast, accurate control. 
Typically, the temperature control system devised 
by Taylor embodies two unique features in the meas- 


uring and controlling circuits that sense process 
changes instantly—and take immediate corrective 
action. Taylor originated both features. 

Taylor has been at work in American industry 
since 1851, raising operator efficiency, cutting costs 
and improving products. Taylor means control in 
fields like chemicals, milk, paper, textile, petroleum 
... wherever men measure and control key variables 
like temperature, pressure, flow, humidity, liquid 
level, speed, load, acidity and density. 

Consultation with a Taylor Field Engineer costs 
your plant nothing... it may save much. Taylor 
Instrument Companies, Rochester, N. Y.; Toronto, 
Ontario; London, England, and Melbourne, Australia. 
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THE PLAZA in Toledo is the latest addition to 


Film Chain 


Louis Sher, operator of 13 “art” 
theaters, has a successful for- 
mula for luring delinquent 
moviegoers back to the fold. 


A new theater, the Plaza (pictures) 
opened on Toledo's Broadway last week 
with a light English comedy titled How 
to Murder a Rich Uncle—billed as the 
ultimate in how-to-do-it entertainment. 

The event stands out against a back 
ground of slumping motion picture at 
tendance, darkened theaters, and as- 
sorted cinematic troubles. To make it 
even more unusual, the Plaza is the 

second “art theater” to open in Toledo 

vA within the past vear and a half 
7 Recent studies show that movie at- 
tendance in the U.S. has shrunk from 
MARQUEE advertises an English comedy, the first of a heavy menu of foreign films. a postwar high of 90-million patrons 
Like other Sher theaters, the Plaza bans kids, popcorn machines, and other nuisances. a week to as low as 30-million. The 
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Sher’s chain of art theaters. On opening night, patrons admire “friendly” decor, study paintings, and sip free coffee. 


Finds Cure for Box-Office Blues 


slump, however, apparently hasn't 
caught up with one segment of the in- 
dustrv—the art theater field. These 
comparatively small theaters cater to 
the high-brow or sophisticated audience 
by showing a wide range of foreign 
films, heavily lardead with sex; off-beat 
domestic films that present box-office 
problems to commercial theaters; and 
documentaries that may have limited 
appeal 

¢ For Adults Only—Toledo’s Plaza is 
typical of the estimated 300 such art 
theaters. It is small—seats only 480. It 
serves a heavy menu of foreign films. 
It caters to adults only. And it stresses 
single features and holds to a minimum 
of wild exploitation of its more sensa- 
tional attractions. 

Ihe Plaza is the latest addition to od, 
44-vear-old Louis Sher’s chain of art ; 
theaters (although his Art Theatre LOBBY is lined with paintings—for sale—by local artists. Louis Sher (left), president, and 
opens this week in Akron). In 34 vears, Edward Shuman, vice-president, check pictures, adjust a canvas to a better light. 
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(Story starts on page 72) 


Sher has become the operator of the 
biggest chain of art theaters in the U.S. 
(in terms of theaters), with 13 art the- 
aters in 10 cities in 6 states stretching 
from Cleveland to Denver and Kansas 
City. 

¢ Stutter Cure—Sher’s entry into the 
motion picture business was just about 
as zany as the industry itself. 

In 1954, he was already a successful 
businessman, as vice-president of Sons 
Bars & Grills, Inc., an Ohio chain of 
taverns and grills with 35 outlets in the 
state. “But my realiv great love was for 
movies,” he says. “My mother used to 
say that when I was a baby I'd let out 
a squawk every time she wheeled me 
past a movie house.” 

That same year, Sher was being 
treated by a Detroit analyst for a 
tendency to stutter and because he felt 
that his career didn’t entirely satisfy 
him. While on the analyst's couch one 
day, Sher kept remarking how nice it 
would be to own something like the 
Bexley Theatre in Columbus, and how 
satisfying it would be to open a good 
art theater in Columbus, his hometown. 
Suddenly the analyst said, “Well, why 
don’t you go ahead and open it?” 
¢ In Business—Sher discussed the idea 
with Edward Shulman, who at that 
time was running the Studio Theatre 
in Detroit. The two decided to go into 
the business on their own. Sher bor- 
rowed $10,000 and took over a 99-vear 
lease on the Bexley. Sher paid back the 
money in 1§ months, and was en- 
couraged to branch out. He has been 
branching out ever since, and now runs 
a chain* of art theaters that grosses 
$15,000 to $20,000 a week, and which 
will do more than $1-million this year. 
And these figures don’t include returns 
from the new Toledo and Akron thea- 
ters. 

Now incorporated as Art Theatre 
Guild, Inc., the Sher chain operates the 
Westwood and Plaza in Toledo; Bexley 
and Drexel in Columbus; Coronet Art 
Theatre in Milwaukee; Crescent in 
Louisville; Guild in Memphis; Heights 
Art Theatre and Centinental in Cleve- 
land; Little Art Theatre in Yellow 
Springs, Ohio; Rockhill in Kansas City, 
Mo.; Vogue in Denver; and, as of this 
week, Art Theatre in Akron. 

In every case, Sher took over neigh- 
borhood theaters that were either 
closed or were something less than 
lucrative ventures. Now, all but two of 
the 13 Sher theaters are making money, 
and Sher expects to have those two in 
the black soon. 
¢ Sher’s Formula—From a single thea- 
ter in 1954 to a 13-theater chain this 
year required something novel in the 
motion picture business. Sher takes 
the entire credit for his success. “Lately, 
I've gotten a very definite impression 
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WESTWOOD, Sher’s other art theater in 


that commercial theaters have deterio- 
rated to the point where they no longer 
served my purpose—which was to relax,” 
he says. “Double features and kids 
thundering up and down the aisles, 
popcorn stands going full blast, all these 
things tend to discourage adults from 
attending the commercial theater.” 

Sher, who sees more than 200 motion 
pictures a year, came up with a formula 
for running a theater that would appeal 
to adults. It is based on these ideas: 

e Stay away from downtown areas. 
Sher’s theaters in almost every case are 
located in suburban neighborhoods with 
lots of parking facilities. 

e Provide an atmosphere of re- 
laxation. Sher poured about $25,000 
into refurnishing the Plaza—cutting it 
down in size from 700 seats to +80, 
making each seat roomier; air condi- 
tioning; new carpeting; displays of 
paintings by local artists. 

e Present pictures for an adult 
audience that appreciates adult themes 
presented in an adult manner. “That 
means your horizon is practically un- 
limited; you can bring in fiims from all 
over the world that touch on entirely 
new experiences and facets of life,” says 
Sher. 

¢ Build up an organization with a 
reputation for unbounded enthusiasm. 
Many of Sher’s employees have come 
from high-paying positions. “When 
you have people working for you who 
like the work, you have something 
that money can’t buy,” Sher insists. 
¢ Operation—Sher’s theaters draw about 
80% of their films from the foreign 
market, with Sher himself journeying 
to New York City about four times a 
year to look over films. Sher says that 
the picture business—that is, the book- 
ing end of it—is very much like the old 








Toledo, also caters to “high-brow” audience. 


Persian market “‘where you do your best 
to whittle down the price, while the 
distributor is doing all he can to boost 
it.” The result is an extremely flexible 
price structure that is usually tailored to 
a theater's market potential. ‘““The big 
film distributors have found out that 
we know how to put over a picture that 
many commercial houses would ignore 
or botch up,” he says, “because they 
know that we go into this as a labor of 
love and not just to make a fast buck.”’ 

Sher books most of his films himself, 
paying on a percentage of gross that is 
on a Sliding scale ranging from 25% to 
50% of a theater's gross. With some 
“hot” items—such as And God Created 
Woman—the cost may range as high as 
664% of gross, but that is exceptional, 
Sher admits. 

All but two of Sher’s theaters are 
operated on a lease basis. ‘The excep- 
tions are the new Plaza in Toledo, and 
the Heights in Cleveland, which Sher 
and his wife own outright under L&E 
Realty Co. 
¢ Box-Office Policy—Sher’s operating 
policy starts right at the box office. He 
makes no effort to exploit by life-size 
nudes or flamboyant billboards any sen- 
sational films. Pictures are advertised 
in a subdued and straight-forward way. 

I'he chain has only two prices, one 
for adults, and one for students 

“And when we say students, we mean 
college students,” says Sher. Prices 
range from 90¢ to $1.25 for adults, and 
75¢ to 90¢ for students. Sher points 
out that there are no children’s tickets, 
in line with his policy that children are 
not admitted to his theaters only under 
exceptional circumstances, 

Once inside the door, the patron “be- 
comes our guest,” as Sher likes to put 
it. This means the lobbies are made 
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“ .. we get a lot of patrons 
who tell us they haven’t been 
to a movie for years .. .” 


STORY starts on p. 72 


into living rooms, with lots of comfort- 
able seats, easy lighting, interesting pic- 
tures and decorations. It also means 
freshly brewed coffee at intermissions or 
while waiting for the ticket box to open. 


46 } 508 KY! } Sher estimates that at the Westwood in 

Le ( v AAY Toledo, the coffee bill runs about $75 
} AV | (} to $100 a week. 

() ix (} / Ah In addition to banning kids from the 


KY 


WY theater, the Sher policy extends to pop- 
corn machines and other concessions. 
“We run only well-planned single fea- 
tures, so when you come in, it is not an 
expedition. You are in for only two 
hours, and then on vour way,” says Sher. 
¢ Minimum Censorship—As a result of 
this conservative policy, Sher has run 
into a minimum of censorship and 
neighborhood pressure in presenting 
films that often stir up communities 
for one reason or another. “We have 
had some battles with groups in cities 
we run in,” Sher admits, “but when 
they find out that we cater only to 
adults—and even exclude children— 
the pressure usually disappears.” 

¢ Missionary Work—Sher feels that 
art theaters are doing a favor for the 


"DONT NEVER GO NEAR A CYCLONE FENCE, 
YOUSE WILL DEVELOP A TRAUMA.” commercial theater business. “We get 
lots of patrons who tell us they haven't 


Cyclone Fence is good for developing inferiority been to a movie for vears, and that 
complexes in thieves and vandals. When topped with means if they come to one of our 
sharp barbed wire, it effectively thwarts their most houses, they will likely start reading 
ambitious plans. And it gives effective control of the ea Dealer pages agele ene vaey Ceeene 


; : a regular movie fans once more.” 
comings and goings of visitors and employees. Sher also feels that there is an un- 


tapped source of good films for art 
theaters in Hollvwood classics. “I think 
the movie industry is making a mistake 
in releasing many of their old gems to 


Erection crews are specially trained by Cyclone to 
make each installation a perfect one. Long-lasting 
good looks as well as dependable protection are as- 


sured. TV,” he says. “You should make a dis- 
a : tinction between old film that is ob- 

We invite you to write for our free . viously dated and meaningless and 
booklet describing the 14 different | Yaue gene therefore suitable for TV. and one that 
styles of Cyclone Fence and the oe is a real classic.” In the latter group, 


Sher adds, are hundreds of old films 
that would be weicome additions to 
the art theater clientele. 
¢ Potential—The Plaza opening in 
Toledo drew less than 300 persons, but 
Sher and his staff were pleased with 
Cyclone Fence Dept., American Steel & Wire the ee. } takes ~— a build up 
- xatronage for this tvpe of theater, and 
Division of the fact that this co people came 
H out on the first night, without the bene- 
United States Steel fit of tub-thumping, to see an ordinary 
film, shows the petcutial is here.” 


proper use for each. Fill in and send 
the coupon below and the booklet will 
be sent to you at once. 


USS and Cyclone are registered trademarks 
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| outlet in Toledo, and taking advantage 
Cyclone Fence, American Steel & Wire ee eee ee Se eee of cutting overhead by operating with 
Dept. 498, Reshototter Bide. a single manager, the Plaza has another 
Cleveland 13, Ohio Eee eee ee ee ee ee adv antage to the Sher chain. sé It 
a oe might discourage competition,” Sher 
Send free booklet, “Your Fence. ee a ee ee BD. «<< CUR 5.5 ‘ admits. END 
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Line relocation need not be costly 





1000 kw units for use on sidings or placed 
on piers for semi-permanent use. 








500 kw units offer excellent mobility for 
many temporary applications. 








UVE BETTER 
“Cormier” 


Not, that is, when work can be completed during regular hours 
and without interrupting service. And many utilities are doing just 
that— paring the high cost of line relocation and other maintenance 
and repair needs—with versatile Electro-Mobile generating units. 

For example, a 500 kw trailer like the one shown here can 
travel most anywhere, pick up a load in minutes. Crews can do 
their work faster, at lower cost, and all the while normal service is 
maintained. 

Further, these units can be utilized as an immediate source of 
emergency power. Their quick mobility can provide the means to 
continued service, and continued good public relations. 

The economies of Electro-Mobile Power have been demon- 
strated on many utility applications. Why not ask your Electro- 
Motive representative to outline briefly ways these trailer units 
can help improve service and lower costs for your system? 


ELECTRO-MOTIVE DIVISION . GENERAL MOTORS 


La Grange, lilinois e« Soles offices in Chicago, New York, St. Louis, San Francisco © Im Canada: General Motors Diesel Limited, London, Ontario 








In Marketing 


Industrial Advertisers Group Weighs 
Expanding to Whole Marketing Field 


I his week a special committee of the National Indus- 
trial Advertisers Assn. was making plans to put before 
the membership a proposal to create a new organization 
called the International Society of Industrial Marketing. 

Leadership of NIAA overwhelmingly endorsed its spe- 
cial task foree’s recommendation that it alter the basic 
character of NIAA, changing it from an advertising asso- 
ciation to one that encompasses the whole field of 
industrial marketing. The idea probably will be voted 
on by the membership at the association’s annual con- 
ference June 3 in St. Louis. 

I'he task force committee was appointed last year by 
R. C. Sickler, a du Pont executive, when he became 
NIAA’s new chairman. Under Robert C. Myers, U.S. 
Steel’s director of market development, the 10-month 
study went into all phases of NIAA’s activities and 
came up with the prime conclusion that, because of 
the importance of the over-all marketing job, the organ- 
ization was not playing the full role it should in indus- 
trial marketing. 

Among other things, the association wants to put 
tighter reins on membership requirements, limiting en- 
rollment to top level marketing, advertising, and pub- 
lishing executives on a company basis. There would 
still be local chapters, plus student and professor mem- 
berships. 

“We have . . . a master plan for a completely func- 
tional industrial marketing organization,” Myers reported. 
“There is nothing like it in existence today and our 
research revealed there is vital need in our economy 
for a real industrial marketing association.” 


Japan Plans Full-Scale Invasion 
Of U.S. Sewing Machine Market 


In a fighting market, Japan has raised its sites for 
sewing machine exports to the U.S. this year. Target 
is 900,000 units or 15° more than the year before. 
A Japan Sewing Machine Export Assn. spokesman says, 
“Japan is optimistic that the current American reces- 
sion will not hit the industry this year.” 

Phat 900,000 is just half the total export goal for 
Japan this year, and represents a bit less than half the 
total dollar export volume, estimated at $49-million. 
Some $1]-million worth is slated for Canada; $6.8-million 
for Latin America. 

For the first time, Japan will have some zigzag ma- 
chines to export. About 250,000 units will have this 
teature, which European companies first popularized in 
the U.S. home market. 

Figures on retail sewing machine sales are guesswork 
since Singer Manufacturing Co. keeps such data to 
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itself, and the only other U.S. producer is White Sew- 
ing Machine Corp. But if one guess, that the U.S. 
will buy 1.6-million units this year, is right, Japan would 
come in for a hefty share of the market. 


“Fair Trade” Gets a Two-State Boost; 


Trading Stamps Get Slapped Down 


Resale price maintenance won victories in two states 
last week: 

Massachusetts’ Supreme Judicial Court reaffirmed the 
constitutionality of the state’s “fair trade” law, and: held 
that trading stamps given on fair-traded items are a 
violation. This ruling, in a case involving Colgate-Palm- 
olive Co., denied the view that stamps are a cash dis- 
count; rather, the court held, they constitute a price cut. 

Virginia passed a new fair trade law, designed to get 
around some antitrust legislation that killed its original 
law. The new law, signed by the governor this week, 
has no non-signer provision. Instead, it includes in its 
definition of a contract a manufacturer's notice to dis- 
tributors of a resale price; when the distributor accepts 
such goods, he accepts the terms of the fair trade con- 
tract, according to the law. How the law will stand up 
in the courts is anyone’s guess, but at least for now 
Virginia has a law on its books. 


Spring Catalogues Hint Broadly 
At Trend to Cut Retail Prices 


Prices this week are going through a tug of war; some 
are pulling up, some plunging. 

What could be an important tipoff on price trends 
comes from the mail order houses. 

First of the crop is Spiegel’s Anniversary Sale Book, 
out this week. It whacks prices an average 15% below 
the big spring-summer catalogue, and carries no price 
increases. “We priced as low as we could this year,” 
savs a Spicgel official, “very favorably for the shopper.” 

Echoes of the abandonment of “fair trade” on many 
small appliances appear: General Electric and Sunbeam 
appliances are reduced as much as 42‘¢ on some items. 
Sheet prices are the lowest in years. 

Other reductions include rotary mower, down to 
$59.88 from $79.95; a $94.50 foam rubber studio couch, 
now $69.88. 

Montgomery Ward's summer catalogue will be out 
Apr. 7. It will feature more saies items than any pre- 
vious midsummer catalogue. Sample cuts: a rotary 
power lawn mower, from $129.50 to $109.50; a washer- 
dryer from $329 to $279.50. 

Big Sears, Roebuck hasn't yet decided what its sum 
mer catalogue will say about prices. It comes out in 
May. 

Meanwhile, Sunbeam Corp. went the other direction. 
It hiked prices on some of its lines—Mixmasters, toasters, 
waffle makers, for example—about 2% to distributors. 
And it upped its former “fair trade” price—now “sug- 
gested list”—by $1] at retail. Rising costs were cited as 
the reason. 
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SAULT DAM: One in a series of great sources of power 


TAILORING POWER TO SPECIFIC NEEDS 


Soon to be harnessed—another great source of power. 
But power—however great—can never be better than 
the electrical equipment that ultimately puts it to 
work. Tailoring this control and distribution equip- 
ment to specific needs of business—commercial, 
institutional or industrial—is a job for the BullDog 
division of I-T-E. A BullDog field engineer will show 
you how sound planning can very likely increase 
efficiency and cut electrical cost in your operations, 
too. Backed by 55 years of BullDog leadership, he’ll 
bring to you the combined talents of BullDog and 


the other divisions of I-T-E. 
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BullDog Electric Products Company, Division of I-T-E Circuit Breaker 
Company, Detroit 32, Michigan. BullDog Export Division: 13 East 
40th St., New York 16, New York. In Canada: BullDog Electric Products 
Company (Canada) itd.. 80 Clayson Road, Toronto 15, Ontario 
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In a new book, J. A. Livingston 
says they have. For the waning 
of shareowner 





influence, he 
blames management and insti- 
tutional investors. 


A fresh and frequently acid appraisal 
of the stock buying public appeared 
this week in a book called The Ameri- 
can Stockholder. Its author, J. A. Liv- 
ingston, a former BUSINESS WEEK editor, 
who now is financial editor of the Phila- 
delphia Bulletin, flatly concludes that 
stockholders, once the real owners of 
corporate enterprise, have lost their 
status and now rank at the bottom of 
the corporate totem pole. 

Livingston’s book seems calculated 
to arouse resentment among both busi 
nessmen and financier, for he launches 
a good many broadsides at prevailing 
practices of modern management and 
the “passive” attitude of institutional 
investors—banks, insurance companies, 
mutual funds. Not all his charges hit 
the target, but manv of them are close 
enough to hurt. 

: He inveighs at length at the “con 

x spicuous compensation” provided U. $ 
corporate executives, who have become, 
he claims, a “tax-sheltered elite.” And 
he argues for a new morality among 
businessmen, calling on institutional in- 
vestors to wage a battle for higher 
standards. 
¢ Poor Relations—lor the most part, 
the book is a lively but pointed account 
of the eroding status of the $.6-million 

U.S 





stockholders, the nominal owners 
of American business who are actually 
more like “‘poor relations” in “the 
large, well-managed, successful corpora 
hion 

number of reasons for 
stockholder ineffectiveness. Unlike farm- 
union members, o1 
stockholders are not a 


There are a 


doctors, 
group 


CTS, OT 


cohesive 


with common interests. Instead, they 
arc a diverse group to whom. stock 
ownership is a minor interest. Many 
stockholders, notes Livingston, “‘are 
merely dividend collectors” who only 
show interest “when directors omit a 


dividend.” 

e Management in Conflict—The diver 
sity of the stockholder group is one 
source of weakness. Another is_ the 
dominance of business executives within 
the group. Almost half of all execu 


tives own stock, according to Living 
ston, but they “are part of the man 
iwerial group, not the stockholder 
sroup,” Which means that their interests 
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Have Stockholders Lost Caste? 


are often in conflict with those of other 
stockholders. 

For example, liberal stock option 
plans are generally favored by execu- 
tives, but stock options tend to dilute 
the equity of shareowners. And many 
executives, not in need of dividends, 
favor plowing back the major part of 
corporate earnings into new develop 
ments—which is detrimental to many 
small stockholders who seek additional 
income. 

There is littie the small stockholder 
can do to protect his interests, says Liv- 
ingston. He argues that “corporate de- 
mocracv” is a mvth; as he sees it: “Cor 
porations are not democracies. ‘The 
are plutocracies.”” He goes on to explain 
that stockholders vote according to the 
number of shares they hold, so that a 
large shareowner has a much bigger 
voice than a number of small share- 
holders. 
¢ Potent Institutions—Moreover, it is 
his contention that institutional in- 
vestors usually have a bigger influence 
over management than the number of 
shares thev hold. This is because the 
institutions can exert powerful pressure 
on stock prices. As professional, full- 
time investors, they are in a position to 
appraise a corporation’s performance 
much more skillfully than the part-time 
investors who make up the bulk of 
stockholders. 

The institutional investor can get 
information from management and 
make constructive suggestions. But the 
only wav for individual stockholders to 
protest is to sell out. If enough sell, of 
course, the price may go down to a 
point where large-scale accumulation 
bv a small group is possible. Then, a 
fight for control of the company may 
break out. But the small stockholder 
is rarely in a positicn to bring about a 
proxy fight or make an effective criti 
cism of inefhcient management. 

e To Stay in Power—Livingston does 
not feel that the trend toward cultivat 


ing stockholder relations means that 
stockholder strength is increasing. On 
the contrarv, he claims that manage 


ment 1s paving more attention to stoc k 
holders to maintain itself in 
Good stockholder relations are insu 
ance against fights. And the 
are also profitable to consumer 
concerns that want “shareholders to be 
customers and and to cor- 
porations needing fresh capital. 

A barbed tribute is paid to Lewis D 
Gilbert, often termed America’s No. ] 
militant shareholder, for spurring man- 
agement’s efforts to improve their re 
lations. While Livingston holds that 


pt we! 


Proxy 


goods 


boosters.” 




















AUTHOR Livingston of The American 
Stockholder is a Philadelphia Bulletin editor. 


‘Gilbert's contribution to managerial 
improvement is certainly contestable,’ 
he gives him credit for making share 
holders conscious of their rights 

But despite the improvement in i 
lations, shareholders are little more than 
“spectators at a ball game.” As long as 
maintained, management 
and the stockholder 
It is only when dividends ar 
cut or the stock price dips low enough 
heht that the 


dividends are 
is reasonably safe 
quiesce nt 


to invite a proxy stock 
holder assumes importance 
¢ Few Rebellions—Proxy fights, how 


ever, are extremely infrequent. Living 
ston points out that of some 3,000 
companics whose stock is traded on 


registered exchanges, only 24 had prox 
fights in 1956, only 12 last vear 
Livingston gives a detailed account 
of the New York Central proxy fight to 
arguments The lack of 
good stockholder relations was a factor 


support his 


in the fight, he says, for the incumbent 
management ippeared to stockholders 
as “‘a group of faceless men running the 
railroad annually 
and meeting a few stockholders at the 
annual meeting.” ‘They were not 
equipped to meet the challenge of 


reporting carnings 
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What is 
the worth of 
an opinion? 


from the Cu1ents’ Service BULLETIN 
of The American Appraisal Company 


We are all swayed to a greater or 
lesser degree by the opinions of 
others. A lawyer expresses an opin- 
ion that we have or that we haven't 
a good case. A banker expresses an 
opinion as to the soundness of a 
loan. The audit report of a public 
accouniant sets forth his opinion of 
the financial condition and earnings 
of a corporation. An appraisal, like- 
wise, in the final analysis is an opin- 
ion of value. 


Any of these opinions may be 
challenged. Differences of opinion 
tend to make for progress. Because 
of differences of opinion, one man 
buys where another sells; one busi- 
ness expands while another con- 
serves its cash; one man invests in 
life insurance 0: ‘vonds while another 
invests in icai estate or common 
stocks. Lawsuits and wars arise from 
differences of opinion. 


What then determines the value 
or soundness of an opinion? Before 
we can place faith in an opinion, we 
must satisfy ourselves that the fol- 
lowing conditions have been met: 


1. That it is an informed opinion 
based upon a knowledge of all the 
available relevant facts. 


2. That it is an intelligent opinion 
based upon a careful analysis of 
those facts. 


3. That it is an honest and un- 
biased opinion, unwarped by preju- 
dice or self-interest. 


These are the basic factors by 
which an opinion may be judged. 
The validity of the opinion may be 
vindicated by a full presentation, 
consideration and analysis of the 
facts, interpreted by a competent 
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and thoroughly disinterested 
authority. 


It is particularly important, if the 
opinion is to be reviewed later by 
those to whom it is submitted, that 
all the facts and the methods by 
which they were interpreted be avail- 
able for thorough examination. 


~x~ * * 


Whatever the appraisal need—whether for 
purposes of insurance, property control, cor- 
porate financing, taxes or accounting—an 
American Appraisal provides authoritative 
information. ..supported by detailed factual 
data...interpreted in accordance with val- 
uation principles tested by more than half 
a century of experience. That is why thou- 
sands of firms, large and small, depend 
on The American Appraisal Company for 
appraisals that command acceptance and 
respect. 


th AMERICAN 
APPRAISAL 


Company 
SINCE 1896... LARGEST ...MOST WIDELY USED 





Home Office: Mil kee, Wi 
Atlanta Cincinnati Kansas City 
Baltimore Cleveland Los Angeles 
Boston Dalles 
Buffalo Detroit 
Chicago 


Philadelphia | 
Pittsburgh 
New Orleans St. Lowis 


New York San Francisco 


Washington 


Affiliated: Canadian Appraisal Company, Ltd. 
Montreal and Toronto 


The American Appraisal Company 
525 E. Michigan Street 
Milwaukee 1, Wis., Dept. BW 


Without obligating me, put my name 
on the list to receive your Clients’ 
Service Bulletins which discuss valuation 
problems. 





Robert R. Young, who was better 
known and considerably more spectac- 
ular in the campaign for votes. 

The outcome might have been differ- 
ent, Livingston suggests, if manage- 
ment had done more to cultivate 
stockholders and gain the support of 
institutional investors. But the institu- 
tions were not holders of Central stock, 
mainly because of its erratic record; 
instead, the major part of the stock was 
held by speculators and traders who 
rede along with Young. 
¢ Rival Managers—Proxy contests are 
not fights between shareholders and 
management, according to Livingston. 
Rather, they are battles between estab- 
lished management and those aspiring 
to take over as managers. Institutional 
investors normally steer clear of proxy 
fights on the grounds that they are not 
managers but investors. 

Livingston also relates the details 
of the Ford stock sale, as part of his 
criticism of institutional investors. He 
charges that none of them are protected 
against the “ingenious device” that per- 
mits the voting power of the Ford 
family to increase while their share 
ownership diminishes. 

The Ford family, he insists, benefited 
to the tune of $65-million by getting 
a new issue of stock in exchange for 
giving up its voting monopoly. But 
the Ford voting power, he says, is still 
secure. For Livingston cites the fact 
that the Fords can have 40% of the 
voting power—tantamount to control— 
with only 3.1% of the stock. 

Livingston concedes that the present 
Ford management deserves a vote of 
confidence, but he feels that if corpo- 
rate democracy has any meaning, the 
shareholders should have the right to 
oust the management. This right, he 
says, was waived mainly because 
institutional investors feel that voting 
rights are superfluous. As he puts it: 
“The institutions figure that when 
managerial sclerosis sets in, they will 
diagnose it first and get out.” 
¢ What to Do—While Livingston be- 
lieves that safeguards have been de- 
veloped to protect stockholders against 
the abuses that once prevailed in 
Wall Street, he thinks that there is 
still a long way to go. He is in favor of 
full financial disclosure on the part of 
all corporations—not only those listed 
on exchanges. And he feels that insti- 
tutional investors should use their in- 
fluence to “protest greed, overcompen- 
sation, amorality, and immorality.” 

If they took this attitude, Livingston 
claims, the rights of the ordinary share- 
holder would be protected. For under 
present policy, institutional investors 
often use their superior insight to get 
out of situations they don’t like before 
the trouble becomes common knowl- 
edge, and this leaves the small investor 
to suffer the major losses. END 
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Skidmore, Owings and Merrill—Architects ... Turner Construction Co.—Gen. Contractor 


The Inland Steel Company’s new headquarters in 
Chicago numbers some important firsts among its out- 
standing features. It is the first large office building to be 
built in Chicago’s loop in 20 years. It is also Chicago's 
first stainless curtain wall building, and the first building 
anywhere to use the low-nickel stainless grades pioneered 
by Allegheny Ludlum. 

Allegheny 200-series stainless steels (Types 201 and 
202) are the answer to one of the knottiest problems that 
have faced architects and designers who want to use the 
superior durability, strength and beauty inherent in 
stainless steel. Now, with the 200-series it is possible to 
think in terms of stainless steel without fear of future 
shortages. That is always an important consideration, 
and especially so with mass-produced items. 


In most applications the 200-series perform as well as 
the 300-series of stainless steels, and they offer unique 
advantages of their own. There is some advantage in 
price, strength is slightly higher and availability is much 
greater in times of nickel shortage. Weldability, forming 
and finishing characteristics are virtually the same as 
with the 300-series. 

If these new steels sound interesting to you, let us 
supply printed information and engineering assistance. 
@ Write for a copy of Technical Horizons No. TH2, con- 
taining essential data on the properties and character- 
istics of Allegheny 200-series low nickel stainless steels. 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation, Oliver Building, 
Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania. 


ADDRESS DEPT. W-3 wew 6673 A 


Make it BETTER and LONGER LASTING with Stainless from 





ALLEGHENY 
LUDLUM 


Warehouse stocks carried by all Ryerson steel! plants 
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Auto Bargaining: How 


Many men will be involved in 
negotiations that begin next 
week. But the decisions rest 


with a few key men (pictures). 


Next 
gather in 
Motors 


the curtain on one of 


Tuesday a group of men will 
Room 5201 of the General 
Building in Detroit to raise 
American in- 
most absorbing dramas: the 
negotiations for new labor agreements 
between the United Auto Workers and 
the three big auto companies. Ford 
ind Chrysler negotiations begin a week 
ifter GM 

here's high drama when 
UAW It generally seeks to 

tablish some tongue-wagging social or 
principle It is adept at 
masking its true It plays one 
company’s fear of a strike against that 
of another company. All this is true 
this vear 

Chere’s drama, also, on the other 
side. Led by General Motors, the three 
ympanies are in the top bracket of 
industrial estab- 
What they do in labor re- 
itions has powerful leverage through- 
And this, too, is true 


custr s 


alwavs 


negotiates 


CCONOTHIUC 
aims 


again 


the country’s largest 
lishments 
I; 


out the economy 
this vear 

¢ New Elements—But there the broad 
similarity ends between 1958 and past 
iuto negotiations. This vear there are 
changes in negotiators that can 
influence bargaining tactics and tech- 
And, as never before, each side 
knows where the 
In an unprecedented six- 
month propaganda battle between 
union and companies, the lines have 
been very sharply drawn 


on 


nique S 
in each negotiation 


other stands 


|. Matter of Money 


UAW has two principles it can go 
for this One, the short work 
week, has been subordinated—as a tacti- 
cal matter—to the principle of profit- 
sharing. Officially, the union’s goal is 
profit-sharing, the demand for 40 hours’ 
pay for less than 40 hours’ work having 
been scuttled at UAW’s special con- 
vention in January. But among many 
men in the plants, whose representa- 
tives sit on the bargaining committees, 
the short week is still a major objec- 
tive—of particular attractiveness right 
now when the work week is being 
shortened but with commensurate 
lowering of pay. 
¢ UAW’s Demands—As bargaining be- 
next week, UAW ’s announced 
economic demands comprise: “non- 


vCal 


rad 
gins 
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FOR UAW, 


inflationary’ wage increases; an increase 
in supplemental unemployment bene- 
fits to 65% of gross pay (rather than 
take-home pay), plus $2 for each de 
pendent up to six, for up to 52 weeks 
instead of 26; severance pay or moving 
costs when a plant is shut down and 
the work moved; a pension increase 
from $2.25 per month for each year 
of service to $2.75; fully paid medical 
insurance; and—for the Big Three— 


Decision: 


the final decisions will be made by the union’s president, Walter Reuther. 
For the most part, he will leave actual bargaining to his top aides. 


a 25% split of profits in excess of 10% 
on net capital before taxes. 

The companies, too, have pledged 
themselves to “non-inflationary”’ settle 
ments. The argument is going to be 
over what is or is not inflationary. On 
two occasions General Motors has 
offered to extend its existing agreement 
for another two years. This would 
mean, Pres. Harlow Curtice, an 
increase in the basic wage rate of 6¢ 


Says 
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FOR GM, 


s c—_— 


the deciding “yes” or “no” will be spoken by Pres. Harlow Curtice (left). His No. 1 representative at the bargaining table 
will be Louis G. Seaton (right). This year is Seaton’s first as head of GM’s negotiating team. 


contract policy emanates from Pres. Heniy Ford II (left) and Chmn. Ernest R. Breech (center). Give-and-take across 


FOR FORD, the bargaining table will be directed by John Bugas (right), company’s industrial relations head. 


~ 


2.5%, whichever is greater, and 
continuation of the GM _ cost-of-living 
illowance. 

¢ Important Difference—That 6¢ or 
2.5% is included in the expiring con- 
tract as the “annual improvement 
factor” for the nation’s productivity. 
UAW, citing one set of government 
statistics, says productivity has increased 
3.9% annually since 1947. On this 
base, UAW would expect a productivity 


OI 
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wage increase of around 10¢ an hour 

That 3¢ or +¢ difference could be 
a’ more serious bargaining issue than 
profit-sharing. Last week, General 
Motors held a three-hour briefing for 
the press on the intricacies of estimat- 
ing productivity gains. GM feels there 
is more accuracy and equity in using 
a 20-year or longer period in order to 
damp down violent fluctuations. The 
average annual increase since 1937 has 


4 2.5% increase, say GM 
experts, certainly is not inflationary 


been 2.6% 


ll. Across the Table 


The significance GM_ attaches te 
this productivity figure indicates that 
GM bargainers anticipate the real fight 
will be a matter of principal rathes 
than principle. But how the gap be 
tween 6¢ and 10¢ is narrowed or 
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World’s Largest All-Aluminum 
Stores 23 Million Gallons 
of Corrosive Ammonium Nitrate 


At the Selma, Missouri plant of the Mississippi River Chemical 
Company, CB&I recently completed the erection of this huge 
all-aluminum storage tank. 


Built to store 83°, ammonium nitrate used in fertilizer, the 
tank stands 26 feet high and has a diameter of 128 feet. It is 
constructed of more than 300,000 pounds of Alcoa Aluminum— 
a metal chosen for its high resistance to the corrosive action of 
ammonium nitrate. 


Provision for the design, fabrication and erection of special 
storage structures is a specialty of CB&I. Our plants are staffed, 
experienced and fully equipped to handle standard or special 
alloys and fabricate from a wide variety of cladding materials. 
Included is HORTONCLAD®, the unique new CB&I vacuum 
bonding process which produces a strong, integral and continuous 
bond—of strictly uniform thickness. For further details write 
our nearest office. 


Tanks and steel plate work for Municipalities . . . Aircraft, 
Chemical Process, Petroleum and Pulp and Paper In- 
dustries .. . and Industry at large. 


Chicago Bridge & Iron Company 


Atlanta © Birmingham © Boston © Chicago © Cleveland © Detroit © Houston 
New Orleans © New York © Philadelphia © Pittsburgh © Salt Lake City 
San Francisco * Seattle © South Pasadena © Tulsa 
Plants in BIRMINGHAM, CHICAGO, SALT LAKE CITY and GREENVILLE, PA. 
REPRESENTATIVES AND LICENSEES: 
Australia, Cuba, England, France, Germany, Italy, Jopan, Netherlands, Scotland 
SUBSIDIARIES: 
Horton Steel Works Limited, Toronto; Chicago Bridge & Iron Company Ltd., Caracas; 
Chicago Bridge Limited, London; Sociedade Chibridge de Construcoes Ltda., Rio de Janeire. 
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... no official transcript 
is kept. If one were, it would 
be ‘too dull’ to be read .. .” 
STORY starts on p. 86 


widened will depend on the bargaining 
techniques and tactics of union and 
company negotiators rather than on 
bare economics. 

Very few people outside the closed 

doors behind which labor negotiations 
are conducted know exactly what goes 
on in the bargaining room. No official 
transcript is kept; if one were made, 
says a veteran negotiator, no one would 
read it. “It would be too dull.” 
e Early Haggling—In the early davs 
of negotiations, the haggling is usually 
over seniority, wash-up time, who pavs 
for work clothes, and a hundred other 
details of the relationship between 
management and emplovees. Discus 
sion of these things—which the man 
on the line often thinks are just as 
important as the big issues that th 
international has labored so _painstak- 
ingly to formulate—is the reason the 
companies open negotiations about 60 
days before the contracts expire. 

Many times the heads of neither 
bargaining teams are present during 
such sessions. Even when they are, 
thev mav not directly discuss the mat- 
ters that finally are agreed upon. This 
is the technique of bargaining—which 
perhaps was never better illustrated 
than in the 1955 UAW-Ford sessions 
that hatched the Supplemental Unem- 
plovment Benefit plan. 

UAW went into bargaining seeking 
a “guaranteed annual wage.” Early in 
the meetings, company representatives 
told the union team that they would 
not submit an economic offer until 
later. Meanwhile, thev wanted some 
questions answered. “Some of the 
questions,” says a participant, “were 
argumentative, designed not to get in- 
formation, but to get opinions—to find 
out how serious the union was on 
various economic issues.” This was 
supposed to help the company in fram- 
ing its economic proposals. 
¢ Surprise for Reuther—Ford’s contract 
was to expire on June 1. On May 26, 
company negotiators submitted what 
thev termed their economic offer. It 
did not arise from the questioning, 
however. Hardly had John Bugas, 
Ford’s vice-president for industrial re- 
lations, begun reading when UAW 
Pres. Walter Reuther stormed out of 
the room muttering, “We've been 
doublecrossed.” GM _ had given Ford 
a copy of its proposal submitted a weck 
earlier, and it was this that Ford now 
offered UAW. For the first time, 
Reuther faced a united front. 

Before he left the room, Reuther 
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ian GLEANING 
AND PAINTING 
COST 40: 
OF EVERY 
MAINTENANCE 


DOLLAR 


...and most of this expense is 
caused by air-borne dirt that 
Honeywell’s Electronic Air Cleaner 
can remove 6 times better than 
ordinary mechanical air filters? 


* According to tests developed bythe National Bureau of Standards. 
§ y 


Honeywell 


[Hi] Fiat ow Coutiols. 


Why tolerate high painting and cleaning costs? The 
microscopic dirt particles causing the trouble can now 
be trapped before damage occurs. 

The Honeywell Electronic Air Cleaner can actually 
remove 91.5% of all air-borne dirt—6 times more “‘dirty”’ 
dirt than the mechanical filter you're probably now 
using.* Even oil smoke, fumes and tobacco smoke go. 

This means a tremendous savings on anything indoors 
that is subject to air-borne soiling. Walls, drapes—even 
precision equipment—are protected as never before. 


MINNEAPOLIS- HONEYWELL 


Dept. BW-3-26, Minneapolis 8, Minnesota 
Please send me my free booklet, entitled, “A CLose Loox At 
AiR-BoRNE DirT.”’ 


Name _ a 
Addre s§ 
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writes 6 months without refilling 


This handsome RECORDER* ball point desk set gives 
truly dependable service—superb writing quality. 

Writes instantly—at a paper’s touch. Once it starts writ- 
ing it doesn’t stop—writes for a full six months in 
normal use without requiring a refill. Steady, sure 
service, too—no ink “flooding” or “starving.” The strik- 
ingly modern Esterbrook RECORDER comes with red, 
blue or black ink... fine ur medium point. Available 
in black or your choice of high fashion colors. Only 
$2.95 at list for complete set in black—$3.95 for colors 
and black chrome-banded de luxe model. In office or 


home it decorates any desk. 


— 


(Caoremen > Sella 


New WORDATHON* Refill Cartridge writes up to five 





times longer than ordinary ball point refills, gives a 


full six months’ service—only 69¢. 


RECORDER BALL POINT 
DESK SET BY 
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in effect had rejected the Ford offer, 
although the identical offer from GM 
had not been turned down because 
Reuther was waiting to see what Ford 
would propose. This summary rejection 
of the Ford proposal led to a subse- 
quent action by Ford that torpedoed 
what for a few days was the most bril- 
liant bargaining technique ever seen 
in Detroit. As long as GM and Ford 
offered the same package to UAW, 
how could Reuther justify a strike 
against either? And, to strike both 
simultaneously, of course, would be 
unthinkable. 

¢ A Way Out—Then, Henry Ford II 
wrote him a letter cautioning against 
too hasty rejection of what Ford called 
its “Partnership in Prosperity Plan” 
unless he was sure his members did 
not want it. This was the way out 
Reuther needed. He replied, in effect, 
“Let the workers vote on whether they 
want GAW or PIPP.” This, of course, 
is not what Ford had proposed. He 
knew such a vote would go Reuther’s 
way, for at contract time it’s a rare 
worker who will vote in favor of the 
company position. 

Ford negotiators then had to come 
in with the outline of their SUB plan. 
It had been in the philosophical con- 
struction stage for two years and the 
intensive grilling of the UAW _ bar- 
gainers had enabled the Ford men to 
fill out the plan. SUB was to have 
been Ford’s economic offer that the 
negotiators had promised to submit. 

It was temporarily shelved when 
company executives decided to try the 
GM-conceived PIPP. 
¢ The Policymakers—The lesson from 
the 1955 negotiations is that the really 
basic and important decisions are not 
made in the bargaining room—and they 
certainly are not made by the negotiat- 
ing teams. Policy is determined by 
company executives—Henry Ford and 
Chmn. Ermest R. Breech (whom Bugas 
frequently consulted) made the deci- 
sions on PIPP and SUB. At GM, a 
bargainer says, only half in jest, “We 
negotiate all over again upstairs” (in 
Curtice’s office). 

And what actually goes in the con- 
tract is the work of specialists, many 
of whom are not on the bargaining 
teams. 


lll. Who’s Who 


In negotiations with all three com- 
panies, Walter Reuther is the top man 
on the union side, although he is in 
sessions only when the chips are down. 
The actual leader of the union’s Ford 
team is Ken Bannon, director of the 
Ford Dept. of the union and the man 
who deals with Ford every day. Second 
in command is Gene Prato, chairman of 
the committee and, like Bannon, an 
employee of the international. Of the 
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CALUMET & HECLA 
DIVISIONS 


URANIUM 


GRINDING BAILS 


CONDENSER TUBE 


VENEER 


TRANSFORMER COOLING 
EQUIPMENT 


COPPER WATER TUBE 


VULCANIZING EQUIPMENT 


ALUMINUM TUBES 
AND SHAPES 


CAPILLARY TUBE 


REFINED COPPER 


COPPER OXIDE 


HARDWOOD LUMBER 


FOUNDRY PRODUCTS 
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How to tame 
the atom 

with tubes of 
zirconium alloy 


Atomic reactor construction presents many tough 
problems. Some of the requirements are fantastic. 
Tubing, for example, should combine low neutron ab- 
sorption, good corrosion resistance and high strength 
properties at elevated temperatures. Tube made of 
zirconium alloy has all these characteristics and is, 
therefore, the most desirable of present known ma- 
terials. However, fabrication is extremely difficult. 
The metal tends to work-harden quickly, and 
requires many heat-treating operations. Ordinary 
heat-treating equipment cannot be used. But our 
Wolverine Tube Division licked this problem with a 
special furnace which heats and cools the tube under 
vacuum. And today, Wolverine is the nation’s largest 
producer of extruded and cold worked seamless zir- 
conium alloy tube in this fast growing market. Sur- 
mounting difficulties and coming up with an answer 
to the “‘impossible”’ is typical, not only of Wolverine, 
but of all divisions of Calumet & Hecla. 


Calumet 
@ Hecla, Inc. 


Corporate Offices: 122 S$. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


Calumet Division in Conada: Calumet & Hecia of Canada Limited 
Uranium Division Wolverine Tube Division 
Goodman Lumber Division Canada Vulconizer & Equipment Limited 
Wolverine Tube Division Unifin Tube Division 
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“Tt’s an integral part 
of our program,” 
Writes 
MR. ROY CREASEY, 
Merchandise Manager, 


A. P. Green Fire Brick 
Company, 








“ 


. . and has been for 10 years. Our com- 
plete distributing organization partici- 
pates. And since using your match mailing 
program, we entered it one year in ‘the 
Putman Awards’ competition. It was 
cited ‘as one of the Top Ten for the best 
use of industrial advertising and the best 
documentation of such use’. Success 
breeds success . 


The Big Advertisers 


planned book match 
advertising program 


Write on your business letterhead for 
folders describing new techniques in “ Dia- 
mensionized’’ book match advertising. 


BOOK MATCH ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 
DIAMOND GARDNER CORPORATION 


THE DIAMOND MATCH COMPANY DIVISION 
125 Paridon Street, Springfield, Mass. 
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“ 


. ‘Negotiating,’ says a man at Ford, ‘is no longer for the 


man who comes off a machine to sit at a bargaining table 


“7 


every few years’ .. . 


elected members of the team, the most 
influential probably is Carl Stellato, 
president of Ford’s biggest local union, 
600, in the River Rouge plant. 

Arrayed against these men is a Ford 
team familiar to them. Bugas heads it. 
Second to him is Mel B. Lundquist, 
general industrial relations manager. 
I'he No. 3 man has moved up since 
1955. At that time Malcolm L. Denise 
was an attorney in the general counsel's 
office. As one of the authors of the 
SUB plan and one of Ford’s most intu- 
itive and tough-minded negotiators, he 
was advanced to general industrial rela- 
tions manager for labor relations. 
¢ New Line-Ups—For the General Mo- 
tors negotiations, the top men on both 
sides are changed. John Livingston, who 
formerly was director of UAW’s GM 
Dept., is now organizing director for 
AFL-CIO. His place at the head of the 
bargaining team has been taken by 
Leonard Woodcock, one of the up-and- 
coming UAW officials tagged as a likely 
heir to Reuther’s post. 

Missing from GM’s side of the table 
is Harry Anderson, who retired as vice- 
president for personnel on Dec. 31, 
1956. But GM techniques and tactics 
most likely will show no change, for 
taking over Anderson’s chair is Louis G. 
Seaton, his lieutenant all through the 
precedent-setting years. And moving 
up right behind Seaton as new director 
of labor relations is Earl R. Bramblett, 
who has been in GM’s Personnel Dept. 
for 20 vears. 

Chrysler's top bargainer, too, has 
changed with probably no change in 
effect. Last year, Robert W. Conder, 
vice-president for personnel, _ relin- 
quished that post to John D. Leary be- 
cause of ill health. As head of labor 
relations, Leary has been negotiating 
with the union for vears. 

On UAW’s side, Norman R. Mat- 
thews will again be the top negotiator 
most of the time. Chrysler labor rela- 
tions are complicated because a sepa- 
rate contract is signed for the Automo- 
tive Body Div., which, when it was part 
of Briggs Mfg. Co., was the responsibil- 
ity of Emil Mazey, UAW secretary- 
treasurer. Mazey insists on keeping a 
finger in the Chrysler stew. 


IV. The Experts 


These are the men who say “yes” or 
“no” at the bargaining table, ‘subject to 
reversal by Reuther on the union side, 
and Curtice, Ford, and Chrysler Pres. 
L. L. Colbert on the companies’ side. 
But behind them, names unknown to 


STORY starts on p. 86 


outsiders, are the men who frame and 
explain what the negotiators say “yes” 
or “no” to. 

“Negotiating,” says a man at Ford, 
“is no longer for the man who comes 
off a machine to sit at a bargaining 
table once every few years.” This is 
apparent when you look at the sort of 
specialists who backed up the Ford- 
UAW teams three years ago. 

From Ford there was the supervisor 
of the Statistical Analysis Section, Plan- 
ning & Analysis Dept., an analyst from 
the Planning & Analysis Dept., and an 
analyst from the Survey and Research 
Section of the Planning & Analysis 
Dept., plus experts on contract pro- 
cedures and contract administration. 

e The Union Experts—Actually, the 
company had specialists on its bargain- 
ing team—men from the finance, manu- 
facturing, and legal departments—a prac- 
tice the union couldn’t follow because 
its team had to be elected by the mem- 
bership. But, poring over figures and 
charts and language in 1955, were such 
UAW staff members as the director of 
the Social Security Dept. and that de- 
partment’s counsel; an actuarial con- 
sultant, and three program consultants. 
There were also UAW specialists on 
production standards, housing, and 
other matters, most of whom were also 
graduate economists. They were di- 
rected and coordinated by Nat Wein- 
berg, at that time UAW research direc- 
tor, an economist, and Jack Conway, 


‘ Reuther’s administrative assistant and 


former sociology professor, both of 
whom took part in bargaining on occa- 
sion. 

¢ A Puzzlement—With - statisticians, 
educators, economists, and lawyers 
agreeing among themselves on what the 
men at the table really want, you some- 
times get a weird aftermath such as 
recounted by a General Motors execu- 
tive who took part in bargaining. Sev- 
cral weeks after the contract was signed, 
he was re-reading the SUB plan that 
GM and the union took intact from the 
Ford settlement: 

“I couldn't understand what this 
clause meant so I called in my expert. 
He wasn’t sure, either, so he called the 
guy at UAW who specializes in that 
sort of thing. He didn’t know any more 
about it than we did, so my guy sug- 
gested he call Ford and ask them. So 
next day the union fellow calls us back 
and says Ford can’t find the guy who 
wrote that clause, so they don’t know 
what it means either. How’s a farmer 
like me supposed to know what it 
means?”’ END 
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THE WORLD’S FASTEST SUPERSONIC BOMBER 


REQUIRES A CONTROL SYSTEM THAT “THINKS” WITH THE PILOT 


Convair’s B-58 Hustler is the world’s 


first and fastest supersonic bomber and 
a vital link in your national defense. 
It is also the first bomber that would 
be impractical for man to fly with- 
out the aid of advanced automatic 
control devices. This aid is supplied 
by the revolutionary new Bendix* 
Control System that ‘“‘thinks” with 
the pilot. Actually, the plane could 
no more fly tactical missions without 
this precision control than it could 
take off without engines. To compare 
this B-58 bundle of jet-propelled auto- 
mation to a World War II bomber is 
to compare a modern missile to a 
slingshot. 

Bendix work on the control system 
began in 1949 with an Air Force con- 
tract to develop a “high performance 
super pilot’. The end result is a 
system that senses and reacts faster— 


A thousand products 


literally thinks ahead of the human 
pilot, preventing him from putting 
the plane into any maneuver that, at 
the B-58’s fantastic speed, could 
instantly destroy it. 

Born in an analog computer, the 
Bendix Control System is an amazing 
combination of electronic, electro- 
mechanical and hydraulic devices. 
It takes into account air speed, tem- 
perature, air density and other vital 
information. It then translates the 
pilot’s control-stick movements into 
exactly the right degree of required 
action. It also permits finger-tip 
operation of an aircraft whose con- 
trol surfaces require an operating 
force 6,000 times greater than that 
of the latest airliners, or a force 
equal to more than 500 Cadillac 
engines running at full throttle. 
Important also is the fact that the 


“Condi 


AVIATION CORPORATION 
Fisher Bidg.; Detroit 2, Mich 


means now exist for controlling not 
only the B-58, but future manned 
supersonic aircraft, both military and 
commercial. 

Other Bendix products on the B-58 
include: ignition, navigation, liquid 
oxygen and filtration systems, nose 
wheel steering, fuel metering and en- 
gine controls and air turbine starter. 


A Bendix engineer with a model that demonstrates the 
complex linkage needed to control the B-58. Forces up to 
240,000 pounds ore required to move B-58 control 
surfaces as compared to only 40 for a modern airliner 


*TRADEMARK 
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In Labor 


Teamsters Work Out Plan With ILA 


For Joint Organizing Drive on Ports 


l'eamsters’ support for the International Longshore- 
men’s Assn. jelled last week into a plan for a joint organ- 
izing drive on Great Lakes docks and in ports in the 
South and in Puerto Rico. 

Although the “oral agreement” fell short of a formal 
alliance, it’s widely interpreted as the start of a pincer 
movement against AFL-CIO’s International Brother- 
hood of Longshoremen. B cause ef ‘Teamsters strength 
in the Midwest and the vital part truckers play in dock 
activities, the federation is taking the ‘Teamsters-[LA 
cooperation seriously. It looks for trouble not only for 
the IBL but also for AFL-CIO’s maritime unions. 

\t least a dozen of the federation’s unions recently 
outlined plans for major organizing in the Great Lakes 
and St. Lawrence Seaway area when the 1958 navigation 
season opens. ‘This year's activity is intended mostly to 
lay groundwork for a bigger push in 1959, when the 
Scaway opens and up to 30,000 more will be employed. 


Textile Workers’ Election Misfires, 


Widens Rift Between Rival Unions 


The United Textile Workers has a new president, 
George Baldanzi, former executive vice-president of the 
rival ‘Textile Workers Union of America. The union 
ilso has a “reform” program for clearing itself of AFL- 
CIO corruption charges. But these “clean-up” moves 
leave U'T'W’s future still up in the air 

The umon has been on probation in AFL-CIO. A 
monitor from the federation ordered the convention at 
which Baldanzi was elected and reforms were under- 
taken. AFL-CIO’s executive council will decide in April 
whether UTW has gone far enough—or is heading in 
the right direction. Although Baldanzi is expected to 
gct AFL-CIO’s O.K., others named with him are still 
on the federation’s “doubtful” list. 

However, what the federation really wants goes be- 
yond just a cleaner, stronger UTW. It fecls that the 
40,000-member union from the old AFL should unite 
with the 200,000-member ‘Textile Workers Union of 
\merica (ex-CIO) in the best interests of both unions. 
lederation pressure is on the two for a merger that 
could mean, according to AFL-CIO, a resurgence of 
union activity in the Southern textile industry. 

I'he day before the special UTW convention, officials 
of the rival unions committed themselves to work for 
a merger “necessary and fundamental to the best inter- 
ests . . . of both organizations.” ‘This was progress. 

But, the election of Baldanzi wiped out any advances 
made toward unity. Six years ago, Baldanzi became 
the center of a clash of personalities and ideas in the 
old CIO union. After a defeat in a showdown election, 
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Baldanzi walked out of the ‘(1 WUA-—and took a bloc 
of secessionists with him, into UTW. 

Disillusioned in that union, Baldanzi later switched 
to the Teamsters, as an organizer. He has been with 
that union since then but—now that he has been 
“drafted” by UTW-—he says he will sever all relations 
with the James R. Hoffa union. 

To TWUA, Baldanzi is still persona non grata. ‘The 
announcement of his election by UTW sent TWUA 
tempers flaring. Other reasons may be given by TWUA 
for holding back on unity, but Baldanzi’s emergence in 
UTW now looms as the key one. 


Non-Members Told to Pay Dues 


In Return for Union’s Services 


Non-union employees of Corn Products Refining Co. 
are required to pay the Oil, Chemical & Atomic Work- 
ers for “services” received from the union under an 
“agency shop” agreement by the company and union. 

The OCAW asked for a union-shop contract. ‘The 
company rejected any agreement that would compel 
emplovees to join a union or forfeit jobs. But, since 
by law the union must represent all employees, members 
or not, the company agreed that it would be “reason- 
able” for non-members to pay part of the union’s cost 
for representing them. ‘This requires an estimated 500 
nonunion members to pay “an amount not to exceed 
regular dues,” but not union initiation fees, fines, or 
assessments. 

* e - 


Bargaining Drags on Aircraft Contracts; 
Both Sides Firm But Strikes Are Unlikely 


Contracts between two aircraft companies and their 
unions ran out early this month, but operations—and 
negotiations—are continuing under indefinite extensions. 
Bargaining is moving slowly, with neither companies 
nor unions making major concessions yet. But nobody 
expects a strike. 

¢ The Lockheed Aircraft Corp. and the Interna- 
tional Assn. of Machinists are negotiating cautiously on 
terms to cover 16,000 workers at Los Angeles plants. 
Lockheed calls IAM’s demands “unrealistic,” estimates 
their cost at 80¢ an hour. The union wants a 35-hour 
work week at present 40-hour pay plus a 13¢ living-cost 
raise and a 6% productivity increase, and fringes. 

¢ North American Aviation, Inc., and the United 
Auto Workers are bargaining on contracts to cover 15,- 
000 NAA workers in Los Angeles, and the Douglas 
Aircraft Co. and UAW on pacts for 5,000 workers in 
Long Beach, Calif., and others in Tulsa, Okla., and 
Charlotte, N. C. UAW is demanding wage increases, 
a severance pay or relocation plan, and a number of 
fringe gains. Douglas countered with a no-raise “pack- 
age” including an employee savings plan; UAW turned 
it down. 

Douglas workers have voted top-heavily for a strike if 
negotiators consider one necessary for a “satisfactory” 
contract. NAA unionists, involved in a 54-day walkout 
in 1954, last weekend tabled plans for a strike vote. 
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ENJAY BUTYL fabulous new rubber 


Best travel companion for tires...new Butyl tubes 


a 


Summer driving ahead! It can be carefree and safe with new inner tubes made of 
Enjay Butyl rubber. Put one in every new or recapped tube-type tire you buy—or in 
a tubeless tire that may resist repair. Proven superior for over ten years because they 


hold air better and last longer, 98% of all inner tubes are now made of Butyl. Your tire ra NJ AY 


dealer can show you how a new Butyl tube adds to your driving pleasure and safety. 


ENJAY COMPANY, INC., 15 west sist st., New York 19, N.Y BUTYL 


Other Offices: Akron - Boston - Chicago - Detroit - Los Angeles - New Orleans ~ Tulsa 





RESEARCH 


Pushing the War on Corrosion 


At its ‘‘Sea Horse Institute,”’ 
International Nickel Co. is 
trying to unravel an expen- 
sive mystery — why metals 
corrode. 


Every year, corrosion costs the U.S. 
more than $6-billion. It eats greedily 
into the nation’s dwindling mineral re- 
sources; it continually interrupts vital 
production schedules; it causes accidents 
of all kinds. 

Yet science is still unable to explain 
corrosion except in the vaguest terms. 
The chief cause, researchers now think, 
is an instability in metals after refining. 
Because of this instability, all refined 
metals tend to revert to their natural, 
unrefined states — or, in other words, to 
corrode. 


: , , But knowledge is still so scanty that 
BEHAVIOR of metals under exposure to sea water is tested at Inco’s facilities on the North —[ nternational Nickel Co. has established 


1 


ina coast by submerging panels on racks. Later, the corrosion is measured and diagnosed. 
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TEAR IN METAL may affect the corrosion rate, and Inco 


—. - - — ae experiments to find out just how by cutting the metal itself. 


\UTO RADIATORS face stringent corrosion test close to sea. 
Manufacturers cooperate with Inco and share benefit of findings. 
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corroding. ‘Tests last six months to 
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STAINLESS STEEL roofing and siding panels react differently to air and 
salt spray, depending on how the surface has been treated before testing 
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i An economical answer to preparing aluminum ingots for rolling 


itor scalps more than 200,000 pounds of aluminum ingots on this 


machine tn an eight-hour shift. The slab is handled automatically Ingersoll Scalping Machine, 
ugh, impure metal is scalped off both sides, leaving the mirror- designed and built for Revere 


! t 
required when the slab ts rolled into plate, sheets or foil. CESSS? G88 Giaee See 


(Chicago, Illinois plant). 

shout the non-ferrous industries, specially designed Ingersoll ma- 
ual In addition to the machine, Ingersoll 
* increased production and decreased costs for 25 years ' 
- furnished the six-foot diameter carbide 


Shear Clear cutter, work-handling 
i ™ GS = Fe cs i equipment and facilities for disposing of 
THE up to 100 bushels of chips per minute. 


MILLING MACHINE COMPANY ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 
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1c world’s most extensive corrosion 
search facilities at two sites south of 
Vilmington, N. C. At Kure Beach, ma- 
‘rials are exposed to the most rigorous 
tmospheric conditions; at Harbor 
sland, 15 mi. north, they are tested in 
ea water. Collectively, these facilities 
re known to industry as the Sea Horse 
nstitute. 

Inco has spent a million dollars on 
S$ testing grounds over a span of 23 
ears. At any given time, as many as 
5,000 samples of metals and alloys, 
plastics, paints, coatings, and even rope 
pictures on preceding pages) may be 
nder test. Most of these tests are run 
by Inco, but it makes its racks available 
lso to other companies, free of charge, 
any tests of general interest to 
ience. 

Exposure to sea water, spray, and salt 
ir is followed up by laboratory tests of 
ll specimens, to determine exactly 
hat structural changes have occurred. 

Basic Mystery—Despite all this work, 
nco scientists are the first to admit 
hev are not close to the fundamental 
uestion of why things corrode. 
he Egyptians nearly 6,000 years ago 
ere baffled by the same basic problem 
hat faces rocket designers today. And 
1any researchers say that the practical 
problem won't be licked until the 
heoretical problem has been solved. 

At the moment, the best that science 
an do is to determine the speed and 
egree of corrosion in various materials 
nd to devise ways of offsetting its 
ffect. 

When corrosion sets in, whether it’s 
1 a common everyday metal or in one 
f the new high-temperature alloys, the 
nd is inevitable. The attack may first 
ike the form of simple tarnishing or 
usting, pitting or cracking, or even re- 
10ving one metal from an allov, leav- 
1g a weak shell. But the result is al- 
avs the same: A useful structure has 
een turned into a skeleton or a crum- 
bling pile of junk. 

Failure of a given part, such as a 
xcket fuel tank, can suddenly cause 
»tal loss of the whole machine, with a 
uge cost in dollars and perhaps in 
uman life. 


. Short on Theory 


Despite the dearth of know-why, 
cience has made some progress in 
‘arming how to control corrosion. As 
ar back as the days of Michael Fara- 
av, more than a century ago, scien 
sts were comparing corrosion of various 
1etals under varied conditions. 

As a result of early experimental work, 
ir Humphrey Davy was able in 1824 
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Pushing the War on Corrosion 


METAL ROLLERS corrode in the salt spray and hot sun at Kure Beach, N. C., while, 








in the background, “coupons” of metal with various coatings also undergo comparison test. 


to work out what happens in the case 
of galvanic corrosion and to initiate the 
use of zinc cathodes to control the cor- 
rosion of metal fastenings and _hard- 
ware on ships’ hulls. In 1903, Dr. 
Willis Rodney Whitney of General 
Electric Co. and Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology was able to identify 
corrosion as nothing more than an elec- 
trochemical reaction, similar to what 
goes on in an electric cell. 

¢ Putting Theory to Use—These prin- 
ciples, about all the theory there is, are 
substantially the same as the ones used 
today. It’s a fundamental observation 
that iron, when exposed to the water 
and oxygen in the air, tends to revert 
to its natural, unrefined state—in other 
words, to corrode. So iron outdoors is 
painted to seal out the air. 

Why iron behaves like this is still 
an open question, aside from the sus 
picion that corrosion is electrochemical 
in all cases. Science knows that some 
metals corrode more readily than others 
in a normal atmosphere. 

Science doesn’t really know why 
Nor can it predict the variability in 
rates of corrosion for the more resistant 
metals under abnormal conditions of 
temperature or atmosphere. 


ll. Trial and Error 


To be really scientific about such pre- 
dictions, you would have to know ex- 
actly what starts the corrosion process. 
You would need to measure the effect 


of adding tiny impurities of another ma- 
terial or of changing the crystal struc- 
ture. 

Lacking such knowledge, industry 
must rely on trial and error to pick the 
best material for a purpose. Inco’s Cor- 
rosion Testing Station merely speeds up 
this trial by exposing materials to the 
severest environment possible. ‘The 
North Carolina beaches offer rugged ex- 
posure: salt spray and hot sun at Kure 
Beach, sea water under controlled con- 
ditions at Harbor Island. 

Inco accepts materials and products 
from other manufacturers whenever it 
deems that the results will add to the 
general fund of knowledge about cor- 
It makes no charge unless spe- 
cial equipment is needed; it will run 
the tests of samples, or the producer 
can do his own testing. 
¢ Growth by Chance—The Sea Horse 
Institute grew up more or less by acci- 
dent. It started in 1934, according to 
Frank L. La Que, Inco’s vice-president 
in charge of research and doveguant, 
when a freighter put into Newport 
News, Va., for overhaul, and workers 
noted that a few nickel-steel plates in 
the hull had corroded much less than 
the carbon steel plates. Inco people 
were, naturally, interested but they had 
to rule out the possibility that this was 
just a freakish occurrence. 

Inco had corrosion testing stations at 
Fire Island, N. Y., and Atlantic City, 
N. J., but both sites had proved too 
vulnerable to storms and shifting sands 
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Photostat° Junior Continuous 


PHOTOGRAPHIC COPYING EQUIPMENT 


Many companies with an increas- 
ing demand for photocopies are 
turning to the easy to operate, fast- 
producing Junior Continuous Mod- 
els of Photostat Photographic Copy- 
ing Apparatus. 

The three models available, offer 
“in office” operation, even their loca- 
tion may be desk side for maximum 
convenience. They are complete 
and self-contained. Prints are deliv- 
ered dry, collated and ready for use. 

Photocopies made may be 10” x 
14” or smaller, — from subjects up 
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to 20” x 28”. Finger tip control pro- 
vides copies in as great a quantity 
as needed, as often as desired. Up to 
six prints per minute may be made. 


Photostat Corporation sales-serv- 
ice Offices are located in principal 
cities throughout the country. Our 
trained personnel will be pleased to 
give you complete details about any 
of these models. Write us for the 
address of the one nearest you. 


PHOTOSTAT CORPORATION 
P.O. Box 1970-A + Rochester 3, New York 
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“... the hurricanes of 1950 
ruined an earlier Inco test- 
ing station on the coast .. .” 

CORROSION starts on p. 96 


to be suitable for long-range salt water 
tests. Moreover, they weren't big 
cnough for all the samples La Que sud- 
denly acquired when he let his testing 
plan be known. 

La Que asked Republic Steel Corp. 
for samples of the two steels in the 
ship’s hull; Republic researchers enthu- 
siastically added other samples for test- 
ing. Brass mills, hearing of the project, 
submitted brass-copper alloy plates for 
comparison. Dow Chemical Co. sent 
some magnesium samples, and the Navy 
asked that aluminum strips be also 
added to the list. 

In a few weeks, La Que found him- 
self with more than 3,000 corrosion test 
samples—and nowhere to test them. 
¢ Choice of Site—Fortunately, La Que 
visited the government-owned Ethvl 
Dow bromine plant at Kure Beach 
about this time and happened to notice 
a large intake pond, through which 
ocean water was piped to the bromine 
plant for processing. He got permis- 
sion to suspend his test samples in this 
body of sea water, fairly well protected 
from storms. 

Facilities for making atmospheric 
tests (exposure to the sun and air) were 
added in 1940, and units for making 
salt-spray tests came soon afterward. In 
1945, the bromine plant was closed and 
subsequently removed, making room 
for more sea water testing facilities. 
But the hurricane season of 1950 soon 
ruined this setup. The jetties guarding 
the intake of sea water to the basin 
were so badly damaged that Inco had 
to move its whole saltwater testing lav- 
out 15 miles up the beach to Harbor 
Island. This site is more protected. 

However, Inco still maintains squat- 
ter’s rights on government land at Kure 
Beach for air and spray test lots. 
¢ Ideal Conditions—La Que and his 
staff regard North Carolina conditions 
as nearly ideal for corrosion research. 
Natural assets include: 

e A wide range of temperature in 
the ocean from one season to another— 
from 45F to 85F. 

e A continuous supply of full- 
strength sea water that’s not contami- 
nated bv industrial waste, oil film, or 
other pollution that might throw test 
results awrv. 

¢ A long season of growth for 
many marine organisms that are linked 
with corrosion. This studv is impor- 
tant in developing anti-fouling alloys 
and coatings. 

¢ Sandbars and peninsulas that in. 
tercept the high waves from storms. In 
tests of strength of materials after long 
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for humans... 
how to do it right and bright 


It’s a big problem, this putting your offices, 
stores, waiting rooms and work areas in the 
right light. And today proper illumination is 
just one consideration. The other? The role 
lighting fixtures play in interior design. Coping 
with both is where Corning’s engineered light- 
ing glassware shines. Pattern No. 70, shown 
above, is an example. Made from a crystal 
glass, with prisms in one surface, such panels 
provide plenty of glare-free light. And they 
look good, adding texture and a smart design 
element to any setting. All the facts pleasantly 
spelled out in our “Commercial Lighting Ap- 
plication Guide.” Get a copy before you start 
building or remodeling. 


CORNING GLASS WORKS 


46-3 CRYSTAL STREET, CORNING, NEW YORK 


64 pages crammed with facts and pictures about glass at work. That's “This Is 
Glass.” A note on your letterhead will bring this informative volume to your desk. 








Glass helps pass the “‘zest test’’ 


Name it—wine, mayonnaise, mustard, tomato juice, 
fruit toppings. They all add zest to eating. That’s why 
customers flock to buy ‘em. And if you stepped into 
plants where many of these and other tasty items are 
made, you’d run into glass piping. Why glass? Because 
glass doesn’t add to or take from what you put in it. 
It keeps all the delicate flavor in the product where it 
belongs. What’s more, glass keeps pure what you pipe 
through it. There’s no place for contaminating material 
to build up on the smooth surface of glass! Glass is 
rugged, too, especially a Pyrex brand glass. It can cope 
with most acids and alkalies, handle hot and/or cold 
materials without harmful effects. And you can tell at 
a glance when glass is clean, inspect every inch with the 
pipe in place. That can add up to big savings in reduced 
down time. How about it—want to pass that “zest test” 
with flying colors? Ask for Bulletin PE-3. 


think up a new product with 
glass that conducts electricity 





It’s true — in most instances 
glass is an effective insulator. 
But here’s a glass that conducts 
electricity! What can you do 
with it? A number of enter- 
prising businessmen have put 
panels of this glass to work 
where drying is needed. The 
heat that comes from such 
panels is radiant heat, uniform 
and clean. And there’s no need 
for ducts, no need for extensive Fons pe 
alterations. It’s the perfect way ’ : 
for economical drying of textiles, paper, printed materials and what 
have you. Radiant heating panels are also being used for home heat- 
ing—available as portable units or permanent installations. With a 
portable, just plug in and the heat’s on! Glass that conducts electricity 
is one of 65,000 different kinds developed by Corning. Could be that 
among this collection is one you can use. Why not inquire? Ask for 
(a) details on Pyrex brand industrial radiant heaters, Bulletin PE-60; 
(b) names of firms now making heaters; (c) or you may wish to 
make heaters yourself. Whatever your interests, write. 
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Where a 
motor can't quit 


A motor becomes expensive when it stops running. 
If your process or machinery can’t afford a motor 
that quits, you need long-run power. It's built into 
every Allis-Chalmers motor. 


More iron and copper, more cooling provisions, 
more bearing life, more insulating protection — 
these are only a few of the features that make Allis- 
Chalmers motors go and go. 


This quality is found in the complete line of 
motors, % hp up. This same quality can be de- 
signed into special motors, too, to meet your par- 
ticular need. Contact your A-C representative or 
distributor, or write Allis-Chalmers, General Prod- 
ucts Division, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 


Designed for 
dividends... 





+. 
corrosion, it is vital to rule out all 
possible outside factors. 

¢ A wide swing in tides—around 

7 ft. from high to low—that permits 
samples, without being moved, to be 
tested wholly under water, at the sur- 
face, and above the surface in each 
twice-a-day cycle of tides. Alternate 
exposure to sea water and to air puts 
the maximum corrosion strain on mate- 
rials, and the splash zone at the water- 
line is important to watch. 

If a researcher wants to keep samples 
continually at the waterline or at a 


‘constant depth of immersion, he can 


use new facilities in which specimens 
are hung from pontoons that rise and 
fail with the tide. 


ill. Still Need Basics 


Despite its status as center for corro- 
sion research in the U.S., Inco’s Sea 
Horse Institute finds little time for fun- 
damental research. Nor, for lack of in- 
dustry support, is much basic work being 
done in the few universities that do 
any corrosion research: Ohio State, 
University of Texas, University of 
Virginia, Louisiana State, and MIT, 
among others. 

This general concern with the im- 
mediate, practical problem in_prefer- 
ence to the long-range investigation of 
the mechanics of corrosion has ap- 
parently paid off in benefits to industry. 
In the past 50 years, a host of new 
corrosion-resistant materials has been 
developed, and the usefulness of older 
materials has been greatly extended. 

However, researchers say, such 
empirical findings aren’t going to be of 
much use in the extraordinary problems 
that industry will eventually have to 
face—such as the construction of space 
vehicles or ultra-high-temperature _ re- 
action chambers. That’s because there 
seem to be other factors that enter into 
the corrosion process besides the com- 
monly accepted ones. 
¢ For Example—Forty years ago, 
Whitney described the typical corrosive 
attack on iron as an electrochemical re- 
action—a flow of ions away from the 
iron in the presence of an ionized liquid 
(water in the air). But the predictable 
corrosive effect of hot fluorine (a po- 
tential component of liquid rocket fuel) 
on iron could hardly fit this theory— 
there is no well-defined flow of elec- 
tricity. 

Similarly lacking in scientific know- 
ledge are fundamental rules about the 
stress-corrosion factor of the newer 
alloys in unpredictable atmospheres, 
though data about the limits of stress 
have accumulated for the older mate- 
rials, such as steel when immersed in 
caustic soda solutions. It will take team- 
work of basic research to throw much 
light on the corrosion problems of the 
next generation. END 
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WATER: 


iron and manganese oxide, 


(Advertisement) 


Averaging 5¢ a ton ‘delivered,’ 


@ gain.. 





city water is a bar- 


. but costs may go up as supplies dwindle. 


CFILTERS of graded sand and 
gravel remove remaining tur- 
bidity . . . provide clear, “‘pol- 
ished” water. (This clarified 
water is chlorinated 
to kill bacteria.) 


f 


©The Permutit Company 


City Water Needs: Up 63% by 1975 


U. S. municips al wi ater utilities distrib- 
ute more “tonnage” in one day (19 
billion gal. or 79 million tons) than a 
nation’s steel industry puts out in 6 
months! But .. . demands by small in- 
dustry, business and homes are grow- 
ing sharply with a total rise of 88% 
since 1940. About 40% of leading U. S. 
cities are already in tight supply, limit- 
ing their industrial growth. 

e Farsighted planning now will save 
money for all water users . . . and pre- 
vent serious shortages that could im- 
peril health and fire protection. Here 
are 3 ways capacity of existing water 
works can be increased: 1 — Use the 
most plentiful water supply—river, lake 


or well—even though it may be lower 
grade. 
equipment can bring it to top stand- 
ards. 2—Convert an existing settling 
basin to a modern Precipitator . . . to 
increase its capacity 2 to 4 times and 
save on construction costs. 3—Replace 
natural zeolites in water softeners with 
a highly efficient ion exchange resin 
such as “Permutit Q” 
output up to 200%. 

© Pioneer and largest firm in the busi- 
ness, The Permutit Company, designs or 
makes all the equipment shown above, 
also softeners, degasifiers, control pan- 
els, ion exchange resins, special valves, 
etc. As a result, Permutit supplies and 


Today’s water conditioning 


. . to increase 


stands back of the comple te water treat- 
ment plant... 
small, 

e If your problem is Water . . . for in- 
dustrial, public or home use . . . we'd 
like to discuss it with you. Address: The 
Permutit Company, Dept. BW-3, 50 
West 44th St., New York 36, N. Y. 


no matter how large or 


PERMUTIT. 


rhymes with “compute it’ 
a division of PFAUDLER PERMUTIT INC. 
Water Conditioning 
lon Exchange * Industrial Waste Treatment 





New economy-priced cab-forward 
diesels. Heavy-duty diesel power for high- 
way haulers— in as little as 90 inches BBC, for 
longer trailers and bigger payloads! Compact 
bumper - to- back-of-cab dimension results in 
greater ease of handling, too. Choice of three 
high-efficiency diesel engines . . . 180, 190 or 
220 hp. All models (one four-wheeler and two 
six-wheelers) are in the 70,000 lb. GCW range. 
Most important: costs are low from the pur- 
chase price on! 





Conventional 6-cylinder models. The 
proven superiority of R-Line heavy-duty mod- 
els is one reason why INTERNATIONAL Trucks 
have held first place in heavy-duty sales for 
over a quarter century. They range from 21,000 
Ibs. GVW to 76,800 Ibs. GCW, offer gasoline, 
LPG or diesel engines with up to 335 hp. 





Tilt-cab models with V-8 engines haul big-payload trailers Western-designed tilt-cab diesels for top payload hauling 


with the most usable power on the road. True Truck V-8 engines offer 
up to 549 cu. in. displacement. Combine this with short BBC dimen- 
sion, and you've got top payloads on any job or terrain. Other en- truck weight, increase load capacity. High-efficiency diesel engines 


gines include LPG's, diesels and “sixes.” Four- and six-wheeler mod- up to 335 hp. deliver the most miles per gallon. Quick, easy engine 
els range from 21,000 pounds GVW to 65,000 pounds GCW. accessibility. GCW ratings from 55,000 to 76,800 Ibs. 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 


on the longest, toughest runs. Rugged, long-life design pays off in 
lower-cost operation. Road-proven lightweight components reduce 





You name it... 
You've got it! 


rom the world’s most complete truck line! 








ook at your job—then look at the INTERNA- features and endurance to match your road, 
ONAL Truck line. load and time schedules. 


You'll find the truck that measures up for For details, see your INTERNATIONAL 
lhe biggest payloads at lowest costs. You'll Dealer. See for yourself why INTERNATIONAL 
d the right model, with the right power, Trucks cost least to own! 


Sightliner. Gasoline-powered V-8 model only 48 inches from bumper-to- 
of-cab! Shortest tilt-cab of all, for bigger payloads and profits. Hauls 224 
. more legal payload than any other make of truck in its weight class. High- 
rision with 3 windshields. Pushbutton hydraulic lift tilts cab in seconds. Three 

-pacing V-8 engines with up to 549 cu. in. displacement, also available with 
. Four- and six-wheelers from 45,000 pounds GVW to 65,000 pounds GCW. 


ost least to own! = ={.™: 


Motor Trucks © Crawler Tractors * Construction Equipment 


@eeeeeoeoee02eee@ McCormick® Farm Equipment and Farmal!® Tractors 








The homer 


We’ve played some pretty impor- 
tant ballgames at the old Beaver 
Hutch, but this was the biggest. 
Night affair with the Blues and 
the Pennant on the line. Well, my 
Beavers was two runs behind in 
the ninth with two outs; we had 
two men on base, and my best 
fella— Boll Weevil Barnes— was up 
at the plate. 

He misses two slow curves and 
then the Blues pitcher slips him 
the fast ball. The Weevil wades 
into it... 

And the lights conk out. Power 
cable failure. 

Now, I been afraid of that since 
five years back, when President 


that mewer came down 


Piedmont overruled the engineers 
who'd laid out the lighting system. 
“Look,” I'd told him, “I’m only 
the manager, but if the perfessors 
say you should get Okonite-type 
cable—”’ 
““Okonite-Shmokonite,’’ snaps 
Piedmont. “Our supplier tells me 
Zilch cable is plenty good enough. 
You worry about your hitters and 
I’ll worry about the cable.” 
Well, he started worryin’ when 
the Weevil banged that pitch. It 
took off into the dark and far as 
I know it’s still up there. Five 
seconds later, three Blues outfield- 
ers were chargin’ the Ump, waving 


balls they claimed they’d just 
caught. Then our boys arrived, 
luggin’ a damaged relief pitcher 
and hollarin’ that his noggin haa 
just been dented by the Weevil’s 
drive after clearing the left field 
fence. Both teams squared off, the 
fans joined in, and it finally took 
the riot squad to clear the joint. 

We hadda replay that last inning 


next day and got clobbered. So 


Piedmont’s just-as-good cable cost 
us a Pennant, Series money, and 
the price of installing new cable. 

What brand? Well, the stands 
underneath the lights are now 
called Okonite Alley. 


where there’s electrical power... there’s OKONITE CABLE 


5491 





n Business Abroad 


ew Paris Sightseeing Buses Speak 


© Tourist in His Own Tongue 


The Parisian tourist—and tour conductor—never had 
so good, now that Cityrama, a French tourist agency, 
putting four two-decker, ulttamodern buses (picture) 


Me \,)3 on rubberneck routes. To 

| aft pee, solve the language prob- 

Se: lem, the  45-passenger, 

.\ $47,618 bus has two small 

| speakers recessed on each 

side of wingback chairs. 

The tourist—American, 

British, German, Italian— 

simply pushes a button to 

tune in on a prerecorded 

commentary spoken in his 

own language. A sound 

‘ control technician in the 

back of the bus synchro- 

izes these multilingual descriptions with the historical 

ndmarks the bus passes. ‘There’s music, too—military 

arches as you drive past the Bastille, Bach organ pre- 

ides for Notre Dame. The two hostesses aboard are 

ostly additional scenery. 

The only anachronisms in this latest gift to the weary 

ghtseer are the rope ladders for bailing out of the 
pper deck in case of accident. 


rench Work Out 50-50 Formula 


or Development of Sahara Oil 


The French government has framed a new mining 
iw for its new, fast-developing oil fields in the Sahara 
rat is patterned after the familiar 50-50 formula fol- 
»wed by foreign oil companies in the Middle East. 
Under the present law covering Algeria and the Sahara, 
J.S. and foreign oi] companies pay no royalty. But 
1ey do pay normal corporation taxes, plus a tax on 
hat the French government calls “superprofits.” The 
ew law stipulates that companies would pay a royalty 
lus tax equal to 50% of profits, and would not have 
p pay a bonus or any indirect taxes. Cost of exploration 
fore production could be amortized in the first year 
f production—or over a longer period. ‘There's also 
provision in the law for a depletion allowance. 


hrysler Pulls Out of Race 


o Build Cars in Brazil 


Chrysler has dropped out of the race among U.S. 
nd West European auto makers to produce cars in Bra- 
il from locally made materials and parts. 
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MORE NEWS ABOUT BUSINESS ABROAD ON: 


@ P. 109 U.S. Companies Increase Use of 
Licensing to Reach Foreign Markets. 


@ P. 114 Philco International Corp. Pushes 
Its New Licensing Program. 








Last year, Chrysler's negotiations with Brasmotor, a 
Brazilian company, to produce trucks fell through. 
Meanwhile, Chrysler was working out a deal with Willys 
for local production of Plymouths in Willys’ Sao Paulo 
truck plant. Now, mostly for lack of money to help set 
up production facilities, Chrysler has pulled out of this 
deal—thus leaving the booming auto-truck business in 
Brazil to Ford, General Motors, and other producers. 

Willys, left holding the bag, may have to come up 
with a car of its own because of pressure from Brazilian 
car buyers and the government’s high-powered auto- 
truck agency. 


Business Abroad Briefs 


Japan’s first “baby car” is the $1,250 Subaru-360—a 

four-passenger, two-door runabout that gets 30 mi. to 

the gallon, has a top 

speed of 70 mph. 

Fuji Heavy Industries, 

the manufacturer, ex- 

pects to begin selling 

the car by early May, 

well ahead of baby 

cars planned by Toy- 

ota, the No. 1 auto 

maker, and other pro- 

==. ducers. Meanwhile, 

Japanese a auto makers say they hope to sell 1,500 cars 
in the U.S. this year. 


U.S. coal exports to Western Europe, which rose 
from 41.2-million tons in 1956 to 49.6-million tons in 
1957, may drop to a trickle this year unless European 
industrial activity picks up. Britain and West Germany 
now have coal surpluses, and Polish coal mines are being 
closed for lack of European coal orders. 


Australia’s steel giant—Broken Hill Pty. Ltd. (BW— 
Oct.26'57,p76)—is planning to build a $70-million, inte- 
grated steel plant at Whyalla in South Australia. 


Argentina’s mission to Moscow and other East Euro- 
pean capitals signed 59 contracts worth $27-million for 
rails, coal machinery, and oil pipe—with Czechoslovakia 
getting the lion’s share. Buenos Aires officials say Soviet 
oil equipment did not meet “Argentine specifications,” 
also deny any plan to step up Iron Curtain trade, which 
amounted to $70-million in imports in 1957. 


Israel’s ties with Africa are growing stronger, with a 
technical mission visiting Ghana to discuss irrigation 
and hydro projects, and other visits being scheduled to 
Liberia and Nigeria. 
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Meet Clarence Weldon, Division A 


banker for the 
grain industry 


It might surprise you, but Clarence Weldon 
may have played an important part in pro- 
viding the bread for the toast you enjoyed 
this morning. 

Yet Mr. Weldon is a banker, not a baker. 
And as Vice President of Division A at The 
First National Bank of Chicago, he finances 
the merchandising and storage of a substantial 
portion of the 3 billion bushels of corn and 
1 billion bushels of wheat produced annually 
in the U. S. 

Known to many members of The Chicago 
Board of Trade and to grain men around the 
country, he is familiar with the methods used 
in the movement of millions of dollars worth 
of grain which he finances for customers. And 
his lending decisions are based upon 32 years 
of experience at our bank, plus intimate 
knowledge of the important, fast-moving 
grain industry. 

As a graduate of the College of Agriculture 
at the University of Illinois, ‘‘ Duke” Weldon 
takes an active interest in farming. Last 
year on his farm near Rockford, he and his 
tenant had one field which produced 156 
bushels of corn per acre. 

Clarence Weldon is typical of the officers 
in the 10 Divisions of our Commercial Bank- 
ing Department. Each of our men serves one 
group of industries exclusively, studies in- 
dustry trends constantly in order to give you 
current information and sound financial aid. 

There’s a real benefit for you when you 
talk your situation over with a banker from 
The First National. Whatever your field, why 
not get in touch with us today? 


The First National Bank 
of Chicago 


Building with Chicago since 1863 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 

















Millions of Dollars. 


U.S. Industry Makes Big Money 


From Foreign Licensing 








Western 
Europe 


LICENSING: PART | 


America 





Latin Free 


Asia 


Australia 
-_ N. Zz. 


Others 


Dota: BUSINESS WEEK. 


Middle Way to Profits Abroad 


For an American company hankering 
to reach foreign markets, there are at 
least three ways to travel. It can export 
from plants at home; it can make direct 
investments abroad—or it can license 
an overseas operator. 

Foreign licensing has been big—and 
profitable—business for many big U.S. 
corporations, including Westinghouse, 
International Telephone & ‘Telegraph, 
Armco, and Continental Can. There's 
been a lot of talk, but few hard facts, 
about the gravy such deals can bring. 
Most of the companies involved have 
hushed up the details of their licensing 
transactions (to keep the competition 
in the dark), and without adequate data 
to go on, economic researchers have 
been little help. 
¢ Behind the Veil—Recently, though, 
the foreign licensing business has been 
booming so vivaciousiy that the secrecy 
is beginning to lift. 

This week, the National Industrial 
Conference Board is issuing Part | 
of the first comprehensive study ever 
published on the subject. Based on 
reports from 240 companies, the study, 
Foreign Licensing Agreements, describes 
licensing as “‘a middle approach to for- 
eign markets—an alternate route some- 
where between exporting and direct in- 
vestment abroad.” 

Of the companies examined by 
NICB, 92% had only taken foreign 
licensing to their hearts since 1945. 
License deals, NICB stresses, have won 
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favor by providing a way to get around 
trade restrictions, exchange controls, 
and government-backed local industries 
in foreign countries—without entailing 
quite the risk of a venture into wholly 
owned or branch operations. 

¢ $200-Million Take—Even the new 
NICB report is short on over-all sta- 
tistics on what U.S. industry earns from 
foreign licensing. So is the U.S. Com- 
merce Dept., which compiles and pub- 
lishes the details of direct U.S. in- 
vestment abroad. But some foreign 
governments publish total remittances 
made under licensing agreements, and 
there’s enough evidence to indicate that 
licensing has become a sizable chunk 
of American business abroad—netting 
at least $200-million a year for the 
U.S. companies concerned. 

License deals with Western Europe, 
including Britain, probably account for 
50% to 55% of this $200-million total 
(chart, above). Of the Western 
luropean nations, Britain, West Ger 
many, and France each accounts for 
about the same amount; of the smaller 
countries in the area, Belgium stands 
high—in the postwar years, the Dutch 
have tended to encourage direct in 
vestment while the Belgians have leaned 
toward licensing. 

Latin America trails Western Europe 
in the share of the total take it supplies; 
then come Asia (most of it from Japan), 
Australia and New Zealand, and Africa 
(Canada doesn’t count for too much in 


licensing, because direct U.S. invest- 
ment is so vast there.) 
¢ In Demand—In all these countries, 
manufacturers clamor for U.S. technical 
skills, knowhow, and patented processes. 
Staffs of U.S. embassies abroad are 
hard put to cope with the swelling 
flow of requests from foreign com- 
panies for U.S. licenses. ‘To keep 
pace, the Commerce Dept. has quick- 
ened its efforts to play matchmaker for 
would-be licensees and ___ licensors. 
Scores of prospective licensees advertisc 
in Commerce's Foreign Commerce 
Weekly, its Investment Opportunities 
Abroad bulletin, and in nearly 
other publication—government and pri 
vate—dealing with international trade. 
Since World War II, Japan, for one, 
has eagerly sought licensing agreements 
with U.S. companies of every size. The 


CvVCcry 


resulting deals cover products from 
tiny watch parts to heavy industrial 


tools. One example is the agreement 
concluded carlier this vear by Clark 
iquipment Co. (BW—Jan.25'57,p92) 
with Tovo Umpanki Co., Ltd., Japan's 
biggest builder of industrial trucks and 
tractor-shovels. Tovo won the rights to 
build Clark’s industrial trucks and 
Michigan linc of construction machin 
ery. In return, Clark got a substantial 
interest in the Japanese company, plus 
an option to broaden its holdings later 
if the deal works to its satisfaction. ‘The 
interest in Tovo is a real advantage—it 
won't be necessary for Clark to set up 
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Industrial Television Division B358 
Allen B. Du Mont Laboratories, Inc. 
Clifton, N. J. 

Please 
C) Peaene Sant comotete information on Du Mont 


[[] Please arrange a demonstration at my 
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a competitor to Toyo when the present 
license expires. In the meantime, Clark 
draws a straight engineering fee based 
on Toyo’s unit production of Clark 
equipment. 

¢ Blandishments—What does foreign 
licensing have to offer? For the U.S. 
company, it makes overseas operations 
possible without the big cash invest- 
ment necessary to establish a subsidiary. 
Even small companies can use licensing 
to invest knowhow 1n a lucrative foreign 
operation. And licensing deals can be 
flexible enough to suit the particular 
problems of almost any business. 

Sometimes licenses can be negotiated 
in countries where the climate is hostile 
to wholly owned or branch operations. 
Some governments would much rather 
see a local company producing under a 
U.S. license than let the U.S. company 
set up shop—because licensing takes 
fewer dollars out of the country. 
Licensing is also used to circumvent a 
variety of trade barriers that might 
otherwise keep the U.S. concern en- 
tirely out. 

Often a licensing agreement in one 
country leads to deals in other countries. 
One big U.S. corpcration started in 
Britain, then found German and French 
business interests wanting to get in on 
the act. 
¢ Intricate Deal—It’s far from easy, 
though, to transfer knowhow through 
a licensing agreement. The licensor 
often has to work hard to teach the 
licensee how to apply his knowhow 
in a foreign environment, where con- 
ditions never are the same as at home. 
And it takes expert legal counsel to 
draw up a complex licensing agreement. 
Normally, the deal calls for three types 
of compensation: 

e A cash downpayment to the li- 
censor for the work of negotiating the 
agreement and putting it into operation. 
Some companies, such as Philco (page 
114), include in the downpayment a 
sizable fee for management services. 

e Fixed monthly or yearly pay- 
ments—or minimum __ royalties—that 
must be paid to the licensor, both to 
help support further research and to 
remind the licensee to take full advan- 
tage of the services. 

¢ Royalties themselves, expressed 
as a percentage of sales stemming from 
the license—cither of a licensed product 
o1 of a product made by licensed 
processes. These payments can range 
from 2% to 30% of sales, but usually 
they run from 5% to 10%. 

In general, the life of a licensing 
agreement is 10 to 15 years. 

* How-To Hints—Ideally, say licensing 
experts, the agreement should contain 
a number of specific features. It should 
give the licensor a chance to sell some 
equipment to the foreign licensee. It 
should provide machinery for control- 
ling quality and for, auditing the li- 
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Look at the amazing things Alcoa Industrial Foil is doing! 


at 


plied to walls and ceilings. 


Aluminum-clad insulation makes this large, new house as > 
economical to heat and cool as an ordinary small house. 


During construction, aluminum-clad insylation was ap- 


Photographs, courtesy of Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corporation 





Now it doesn’t cost a fortune to heat and cool a large house 


Aluminum-Clad Insulation cuts 
equipment costs, monthly bills 


Today’s large-home buyer can count 
on a smaller furnace, a smaller air- 
conditioning unit, and lower monthly 
bills when he specifies complete insula- 
tion surfaced with Alcoa® Aluminum 
Foil. 

This new test house in suburban 
Washington, D. C., for example, has a 
heated and cooled area on three floors 
of 4,590 sq ft. During 1957, carefully 
kept records show that the cost of op- 
erating furnace and central air condi- 
tioner to maintain a mean 73 degrees 
was $301.68—or $25.14 a month. 
That’s because aluminum-clad insula- 
tion helps make a house heatproof. 


Original equipment costs were lower, 
too. Specifications with FHA-minimum 
insulation would have called for a 
225,000-Btu furnace and a 5-ton air 
conditioner. But with careful engineer- 
ing—plus proper installation of alu- 
minum-clad insulation—only 175,000- 
Btu and 3-ton units are needed. 

AL€OA does not make insulation of 
any kind. Alcoa makes aluminum foil, 
the versatile product that forms, colors, 
twists, combines with other materials, 
weaves into cloth . . . plays an essential 
role in hundreds of industrial applica- 
tions. Have you considered Alcoa Foil 
in your design or manufacturing plans? 


For additional information, write 
ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, 
INDUSTRIAL Fort Division, 1655-C 
Alcoa Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


ALCOA 
ALUMINUM, 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 





“ALCOA THEATRE” 
ey Exciting Adventure 


fy ALTERNATE MONDAY EVENINGS 








metals. 


DIVISIONS OF YUBA 
Adsco Division 
20 Milburn St.,Buffaio!2,N.Y. 


Calstee! Division 
Barrett Ave. & A St., 
Richmond, Colif 


Yube Heat Transfer Division 
Honesdale, Poa. 
Yuba Manufacturing Division 


Benicia, Calif. 


Yube Mining Division 
Benicia, Calif. 
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YUBA CONSOLIDATED INDUSTRIES, INC. 


351 California Street, San Francisco 4, California 
San Francisco Sales Office: 520 Balfour Building 
New York Sales Office: 530 Fifth Avenve 

Soles Offices and Representatives in Principal Cities 








STEAM ELECTRIC 
POWER INDUSTRIES 


—conventional or nuclear plants 


...with condensers, evaporators, feed water heaters, 
coolant heat exchangers, reactor shells, expansion 
joints, stacks, fuel oil storage tanks, and a wide range 
of engineered fabricated equipment requiring the high- 
est skills in the use of steel, alloys, and non-ferrous 


+ + * 


Whether you’re equipping a complete power or proc- 
essing plant, erecting a building, dredging a harbor, 
or whether you require only a single component, you'll 
like doing business with YUBA. 






PRODUCTS MANUFACTURED FOR INDUSTRY 
CHEMICAL AND PETROLEUM 


Heat Exchangars « Fractionating Columns « Pressure Vessels « Storage 
Tonks « Expansion Joints e« Pipe Alignment Guides e« Fuel Oil 
Preheaoters « Suction Heaters. 

POWER PLANTS (Conventional or Nuclear Type) 

Condensers « Feed Water Heaters « Evaporators « Expansion Joints « 
Pipe Alignment Guides « Smoke Stacks « Reactor Shells. 
HYDROELECTRIC POWER 

Gotes « Trash Racks & Guides « Penstocks « Tunnel Liners « Trash 
Rakes « Gantry Cranes « Hoists « Butterfly and Hollow Jet Valves. 
MINING & CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT 

‘‘Movall’’ Earthmover « Dredges, Bucket Ladder & Suction « Cranes « 
Hoists 

FABRICATION & ERECTION 


Bridges » Multi-story Buildings « Field Erected Tanks « Smoke Stacks « 
Custom Plate & Structural Fabrication For All industry. 
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censee’s accounts. Then, too, it should 
prohibit the licensee from making use 
of knowhow gained through the license 
if the deal is broken or canceled early. 
Apparently, it’s also important not to 
restrict the licensee territorially or in 
any other way that might be construed 
as a violation of U.S. antitrust laws. 

Experienced U.S. licensors say there 
are two rules of thumb in planning an 
agreement with a foreign manufacturer: 

¢ Be sure the prospective partner 
is the right man for a long pull—up to 
15 years. Since a written contract can’t 
cover everything, he must be reliable. 

e Be sure the market offers room 
for long-term development. An exhaus- 
tive market anaiysis is the only way to 
make sure. 
¢ Rich Returns—These complex deals 
have brought handsome rewards to 
many U.S. companies, as Prof. Emile 
Benoit of Columbia’s Graduate School 
of Business pointed out at the New 
Jersey World Trade Conference re- 
cently. Westinghouse, for instance, uses 
licensing for a hefty hunk of its foreign 
business. Westinghouse has succeeded 
so notably with licenses partly because it 
has a valuable trademark, available only 
by special arrangement, but mainly be- 
cause its research and development 
staff has come up with new and en- 
ticing things to offer licensees each 
time an old agreement expires. . 

Westinghouse seldom sells its know- 
how outright. It is loaned or leased 
for a limited time, in return for royal- 
ties, fees, or other remuneration. The 
contract specifies where and how the 
knowhow can be used—and when and 
how it must be returned to the original 
owner. Nearly always, as a result, West- 
inghouse licensees want their contracts 
renewed so that thev can stay in the 
Westinghouse family. 
¢ Quibblers—Not all U.S. companies 
do so well as Westinghouse. In the 
NICB study, 60% of the companies 
surveved were satisfied with their li- 
censing experience—but still didn’t con- 
sider it positively the most effective 
way to develop foreign markets. 
Another 30% gave qualified approval, 
under certain conditions. The remain- 
ing 10% were forthrightly opposed. 
Despite the reservations, some 60% of 
the group definitely plan to increase 
their licensing operations. 

All the objectors concurred in their 
main objection to licensing—they were 
reluctant to forego the full manage- 
ment control that goes with ownership 
of overseas facilities. Others had mis- 
givings about the possibility of main- 
taining quality, without providing li- 
censees with a lot of capital, about lim- 
ited profit potentials, and about cre- 
ating strong foreign competition. 

For a story on how one big U.S. 
company uses licensing deals for foreign 
business, turn to page 114. 
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METHYLOLPROPANE...a fast 10,000,000 Ibs. to feed growing industry 


yperties of this free-flowing polyol are industry serving the $1.6 billion paint market, facility at Bishop, Texas, is geared to turn out 
1e importance to the fast-growing this chemical intermediate is also finding in excess of 10 million pounds, providing 
thane foams industry. Trimethylol- important application. industry with a high quality product at a 
’s ability to improve both rigid and But, until Celanese developed a method for practical price. 

foams, coupled with its easier proc- high-volume, low-cost production, the use- This is another example of how Celanese 
offer extremely valuable manufactur- fulness of trimethylolpropane was severely development and production anticipate and 
antages. And in the large alkyd resins limited. Today, a major Celanese production meet the needs of progressing industries. 


Celanese 


Basic reasons ....seeeeves — « AL CORO BR OCC for improved products 


cids Functional Fiuids Polyols Agricultural Paper 

icohols Gasoline Additives Plasticizers Automotive Pharmaceutical 
idehydes Glycols Saits Aviation Plastics 
nhydrides Ketones Solvents Building Surface Coatings 
sters Oxides Viny! Monomers Electrical Textiles 


CHEMICALS 


CELANESE CORPORATION OF AMERICA, CHEMICAL DIVISION, DEPT. 568-C, 180 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 16. 
EXPORT SALES: AMCEL CO., INC., AND PAN AMCEL CO., INC., 180 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 16. 
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Philco Products 
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Philco Proves the Point 


Philco Corp., the big appliance maker 
headquartered in Philadelphia, uses 
foreign licensing liberally as a passport 
to markets that would otherwise be in- 
accessible—whether because of dollar 
shortage or trade barriers. Last year, it 
sold abroad some $85-million worth of 
Philco products—mostly household ap- 
pliances under the Philco, Crosley, and 
Bendix brand names—out of $372.6- 
million in total sales. Almost half the 
foreign figure came through licensing. 
I'he rest was contributed by foreign sub- 
sidianies and U.S. plants. 

lhrough Philco International Corp., 
the company has built an expensive net- 
work of 18 licensees, in 11 countries 
Britain, France, Germany, Italy, Argen 
tina, Brazil, Chile, Mexico, Uruguay, 
Australia, and New Zealand. In 1957, 
manufacturers turned out 
220,000 units—nearlv all “white goods” 
such as washers, refrigerators, and the 
like—and gave jobs to close to 5,000 
workers. 
¢ Modest Entrance—Philco bowed into 
the international scene almost 25 vears 
ago through a New York export agent 
It established several branches and sub 
sidiaries abroad, but, like many U.S. 
companies in the 1920s and 1930s, it 
looked on foreign business only as a 
source of a little extra income. 

That all changed right after World 
War II. Consumers in other lands, 
particularly in Latin America, were 


these some 
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eager to spend hefty dollar credits 
amassed in wartime, and up to 1948 
appliance exports were lushly profitable. 
Ihen the weather turned. The dollars 
were dwindling, and in Mexico, for in- 
stance, raost U.S. appliances were em- 
burgoed. To keep its good name in the 
market, Philco had to invest some hard 
cash in forming a Mexican subsidiary, 
in collaboration with PIC’s former dis- 
tributor there. 

Foreign sales perked up again after 
1950, when the Korean War inspired 
scare buving, but they soon dribbled off 
once more to a low in 1955. By this 
time, Philco had worked up enough of 
an appetite for foreign profits to want 
to keep them coming. 
¢ Swing to Licensing—Philco’s solution 
was to look to licensing, both to hold 
uld markets and to develop others that 
were expanding but short on dollars— 
as were France, Italy, Britain, and the 
British Commonwealth nations. The 
bieak came in 1956, when it bought 
\vco Mfg. Corp.’s Bendix and Crosley 
appliance lines. It discontinued the 
Crosley trade name, except in Australia, 
where a Crosley business was thriving, 
and took over Bendix’s international 
operations. Part of the deal was that 
Harvey Williams, an Avco vice-presi- 
dent with useful experience in Bendix 
licensing abroad, became president of 
PIC. 


In late 1956, Williams set up a sub- 






sidiary holding ya in Switzerland 
as a prime licensor for an integrated in- 
ternational licensing program. ‘The Swiss 
location was chosen because of Switzer- 
land’s role as a hard-currency banking 
center, without monetary or exchange 
restrictions, and its tax and communi- 
cations advantages. Swiss Philco has 
done so well since it was founded that 


last year PIC plowed profits back into 


it for expansion—in a period when } 


domestically the applicance industry has 
been in the doldrums. 

Once started, Philco moved rapidly. 
In Germany, Williams concluded an 
agreement for manufacturing Bendix 
washers; elsewhere, he took up old or 
pending deals negotiated by Avco. In 
Australia, he renewed Avco’s lucrative 
Crosley license. 
¢ The Mechanics—In its anisiog pro- 
gram, PIC acts only after thorough sur- 
vevs of the markets. Operations are 
based on five-year forecasts of sales, 
profits, facilities, personnel, and finan- 
cial requirements. After a satisfactory 
market analysis, the company picks a 
potential licensee for a 15-year hitch. 

Usually PIC wants a deal to include 
minority ownership in the foreign con- 
cern, or at least an option provision 
specifying a 10% to 35% interest. 
Sometimes it pays for these holdings 
either in cash or in machinery that 
isn’t quite good enough for stateside 


competition but is still welcome over- | 


seas. PIC also likes to get a seat on the 
foreign manufacturer's board of direc- 
tors. in order to have a spokesman in- 
side the company, especially on sales 
strategy. This stake in both ownership 
and management is also insurance that 
it isn’t creating an eventual competitor 
for itself. 

¢ Help From Home—Of course, a con- 
tract with each licensee defines roval- 
tics, fees, and other payments, but PIC 
likes its contracts to provide for man- 
agement, sales, and engineering serv- 
ices from Philadelphia. Philco’s top 
management looks on these services as 
better than any written contract as a 
guarantee that the agreement will be 
successful—and will be renewed. PIC’s 
service package includes personnel and 
sales training, home economics studies, 
technical assistance, and help with lay- 
ing out plants. 

The fee for these services is comnsid- 
cred a downpayment on the licensing 
deal. But charges vary with the situa- 
tion. For example, one licensee paid 
$100,000. Rovaltvy payments to Philco 
average around 10% of the licensee’s 
sales. 

To Philco brass, there’s an unassail- 
able argument that their formula for 
foreign business is correct: Last vear, 
PIC’s licensees abroad doubled their 
sales, and helped PIC show a _ nice 
profit. END 
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BETTER BUILT FOR 
BETTER. BUSINESS 








sit down and relax! 


i (/N THE MOST COMFORTABLE CHAIR YOU'VE SEEN) 


While seated comfortably, cast an eye on the distinctive 
ASE desk in Ebony, with Beige Formica Top. 

Note the handsome credenza units against the walls. 
Here’s modern efficiency at its very best. 

Everything out of sight but within easy reach. 

Fee! relaxed now? You will in this chair... . provides 
perfect support, yet lets you work entirely at ease. 


See your ASE dealer for office planning service. 





SKS e CHAIRS e lL UNITS e CREDENZAS eo TABLE 


tC THERE'S AN ASE DEALER NEAR YOU yo 


’ ) BOOKCASES e FILING CABINETS * STORAGE CABINET 


a ALL-STEEL EQUIPMENT INC. aurora, ittinois 





FOR THE COMPETITIVE EDGE. 


In the past dozen years of its growth as an industry, development, industrial design, materials and methods, 
aluminum has brought new competitive advan- market research, industry sales, metallurgical research. 


tages to more products in more industries than any ae ; ; : 

: A-C-T will study your requirements and present a 
other metal in the world. ; . =. : 
. : e . detailed recommendation showing how aluminum can 
To help you benefit now from this outstanding fact, help you gain your objectives. 
Kaiser Aluminum is introducing a new service for : ; 
management —the Aluminum Consulting Team. _ You can take immediate advantage of A-C-T serv- 
ice by writing on your letterhead to A-C-T, Kaiser 
Aluminum & Chemical Sales, Inc., 919 North Michi- 
gan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois. 


The purpose of A-C-T comes from studies of hun- 
dreds of examples like the four shown: to help you use 
aluminum to develop products that are better than be- 
fore in material costs, in production costs, in function, If you wish to talk it over with us first, call the Kaiser 
in design —or in all four. Aluminum Sales Office listed in your telephone direc- 


, =" , = pil or “the man on A-C-T.” 
Here's how A-C-T goes to work with you. First, you any. A aE ee ae 


give A-C-T your requirements. Include enough par- Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Sales, Inc., Executive 
ticulars to permit us to determine which of our groups Office, Kaiser Bldg., Oakland 12, California; General 
of specialists can best serve you—specialists in product Sales Office, Palmolive Bldg., Chicago 11, Illinois. 


FOR THE COMPETITIVE EDGE, GO ALUMINUM 


KAISER »S 
~ ALUMINUM 


» SUNDAY EVENINGS, ABC-TV NETWORK. CONSULT YOUR LOCAL TV LISTING 


ALUMINUM INCREASES SALES! 


Example: Food Packaging. When Cudahy put its 
. \ quality “Bar S” Holiday Hams into this stand-out 
peacn Fon : wrap of Kaiser Aluminum Foil, the product's initial 
2 West-coast marketing was a sell-out success! Cud- 
ahy is now introducing this foil-wrapped ham on a 

nation-wide basis. 

The bright, clean colors and sanitary appearance 
of Kaiser Aluminum Foil add sales-making eye- 
appeal that attracts new customers. And because 
foil protects the ham’s succulent, right-off-the- 
woodfire flavor, it helps keep customers coming 
back! 

For even more competitive advantages, the foil 
wrap offers extra convenience plus protection 
against drying out. The “Bar S” Holiday Ham may 
be cooked, carved, served, and re-stored—all in 
the original foil wrap. 


ALUMINUM SAVES MONEY! 


Example: Delivery Trucks. Dreikorn Bakery, Inc. 
switched to truck bodies of Kaiser Aluminum for 
its delivery fleet and cut operating costs 15%! 

Here are the results of a million-mile test to com- 
pare operating costs for steel-bodied trucks and 
trucks with bodies of Kaiser Aluminum: Costs for 
steel, 10.4¢ per mile; for aluminum, 8.8¢ per mile. 

Saving with aluminum: 1.6¢ per mile! 

In 200,000 miles, that’s $3200 per truck. And 
for an even greater competitive edge, rustproof 
Kaiser Aluminum also cut maintenance costs. 








ALUIMIN UM CONSULTING TEAM 


ALUMINUM IMPROVES PRODUCTS! 


Example: Railroad Equipment. When shipping re- 
quirements made wider box car door openings 
desirable, Kaiser Aluminum helped overcome the 
door weight problem by developing a new light- 
weight welding alloy, SO86. Result— box car doors 
that weigh less than half as much as steel doors! 

In actual service, the all-aluminum doors have 
proved far easier to open and close, with far less 
chance of damage to the door: 

And as an “extra” competitive edge, aluminum 
cannot rust—eliminates costly maintenance of 
lower panels. Its remarkable corrosion resistance 
eliminates need for painting. 























birthright... 


He’s born into a world where he can expect to live 


20 more years than his grandfather. 


Years that will be filled with new wonders. Each generation, 


spurred by the discoveries of men of vision, lives better than the last. 


Finding new ways for gas and oil to serve is our contribution 


to the better world that is every child’s birthright. 











TENNESSEE GAS TRANSMISSION COMPANY 


AMERICA'S LEADING TRANSPORTER OF NATURAL GAS 


N, TEXAS 
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U.S. officials believe that a summit meeting will be held this year. They 
are getting ready for hard jockeying with the Russians, especially on arms 
control. 


Arms control, including military disengagement in Europe, will be the 
central theme of any summit talks. That’s because political agreements 
appear impossible. 


The Russians have offered to accept international control of outer space 
if the U.S. will scrap its foreign bases. If this proposal means anything, it 
means that each side would give up part of its nuclear deterrent—Russia its 
newly acquired ICBMs and the U.S. its overseas SAC bases. 


Secy. of State Dulles won’t buy this on any account. It would leave 
Russia’s superior conventional forces intact, while we weakened our nuclear 
power. Politically, it would be a major retreat for the U.S. To scrap our 
European bases, for example, could pave the way for neutralization of 
Western Europe. 


The U.S. is working on counter-proposals. One would tie outer space 
control to deep cuts in conventional armaments. Another would provide for 
an elaborate system of aerial and ground inspection in Europe, thus under- 
cutting Soviet opposition to U.S. bases there. Also, the U.S. probably will 
agree to a suspension of H-bomb tests, provided Moscow accepts a reliable 
inspection system. Then, Washington may soon propose an international 
control agency under the U.N. 


At the summit, the Russians obviously expect to gain new respectability, 
the way they did in 1955. Also, they hope to drive a wedge between the 
U.S. and its NATO ailies—as a step toward getting the U.S. out of Europe. 


Another Soviet goal is to relieve Western political pressure on the 
satellites. The Polish plan for a nuclear-free zone in central Europe is aimed 
at this. Soviet diplomats are hinting, though, that they would be more than 
satisfied with a nonaggression pact between NATO and members of the 
Warsaw Pact. 

e 


The days of King Saud’s rule may be numbered, say some Mid-East 
observers. Pres. Nasser of the United Arab Republic has undermined much 
of the king’s strength, according to reports from Saudi Arabia. Nasser has 
strong appeal to the younger generation (sons of emirs and prosperous oil 
contractors) and to the growing middle class. Then, there are divisions in 
the Saud dynasty. 


But Saud still seems strong enough to purge at least some of his enemies. 
He can count on the loyalty of most tribal chieftains—men like the Emir Ben 
Jilluwi, governor of Saudi Arabia’s eastern province, where the oil is. 
Moreover, the army shows no signs of deserting him. 


The struggle in Indonesia has passed the point of compromise. Pres. 
Soekarno now is committed to destroying the anti-Communist rebels on 
Sumatra. If he wavers, Java’s powerful Communist Party will be down on 
him. 


Despite Djakarta’s military claims, the rebels are far from licked. 
But they are short of military equipment and soon could be driven into 
purely guerrilla operations. 





INTERNATIONAL OUTLOOK (continued) 


BUSINESS WEEK The U.S. may have to referee a squabble between two of our Far East- 
ern allies—the Japanese and the Chinese Nationalists on Formosa. 
MAR. 22, 1958 


The Chiang Kai-shek government is up in arms over the semi-official 
trade agreement just reached between Japan and Red China (BW—NMar. 
8’58,p87). Under this agreement, Peking’s trade mission can fly Red China’s 
flag in Tokyo. So this week the Nationalists called off all business negotia- 
tions with Tokyo. They even threaten a boycott against Japan. 





Prime Minister Kishi is in a tough spot. Japanese businessmen are 
pressuring him to let the Peking agreement go through. On the other hand, 
Formosa last year bought some $83-million worth of Japanese goods. 


West Germany soon may be hit by a rash of strikes. At midweek, there 
was a 24-hour warning strike by some 350,000 municipal workers (including 
transport workers). The union is demanding a 6¢-an-hour wage increase, 
threatens an unlimited strike Mar. 24 unless its demands are met. 


Some 200,000 workers in the metalworking industry of North-Rhine 
Westphalia also threaten to strike. And government employees, farm work- 
ers, chemical workers, and paper workers have their own wage demands. 


Two of Britain’s leading economists—James Meade of Cambridge and 
Roy Harrod of Oxford—urge international action to prevent a world trade 
slump. 


Meade argues that plans should be drawn soon for concerted “reflation.” 
If the U.S. recession goes any deeper, he says, Britain should ease credit, 
cut taxes, and lend more to Commonwealth countries. If this weakens the 
pound sterling, Britain must either (1) unpeg the pound rate or (2) get a 
special stabilization credit from the International Monetary Fund. 


Harrod advocates much the same prescription for Britain—but right 
away. He also wants the sterling area to coordinate measures for “reflation” 
and to plan temporary curbs on dollar imports. Next should come joint 
action with Western Europe and with the U.S. 


Officially, the British government is still fighting inflation. But govern- 
ment officials are exploring possible ways of meeting a deflationary spiral 
in world trade, should that develop. 


Congressional hearings on the foreign aid bill are going better than 
expected—at least on the surface. The Administration is making a stronger 
defense than in other years. Business leaders with a stake in foreign trade 
are throwing more weight behind the aid program. 


But the recession almost certainly will spark deep cuts in foreign aid. 
The betting on Capitol Hill still favors a cut of at least $1-billion from Pres. 
Eisenhower’s $3.9-billion request. 

— 


Cuba’s rebel groups at midweek were still using threats—mixed with 
sporadic terror and sabotage—to try to overthrow Pres. Batista. Rebel leader 
Fidel Castro set Apr. 5 as the new target date for a general strike and “total 
war.” Key religious and professional groups are demanding formation of a 
provisional government before presidential elections, which Batista has 
promised to hold on June 1. Mounting opposition to Batista has slowed retail 
PAGE 120 and hotel business noticeably in Havana. 
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See what a difference 





American Blower ventilation makes! 


Office efficiency falters when the atmos- Good ventilation helps create a fresh, 
Before: . After: 


phere is stale, stuffy, hard to work in. invigorating atmosphere, boosts morale. 


She fights the listlessness that creeps up at mid-after- 
noon. Finally someone opens a window. A few deep breaths 
of fresh air and she feels revived and ready to start anew. 
Open windows, though, are a poor means of ventilation. 
Better to have American Blower balanced ventilation to main- 
tain an invigorating atmosphere in your office all day! 
American Blower makes a complete line of air-handling and 
air-conditioning equipment—from propeller fans, utility sets, 
power roof ventilators, to central air-conditioning systems. 
Our nearest branch office will be glad to furnish you or 
your contractor with equipment recommendations. Call 
today —or write: American-Standard,* American Blower 
Division, Detroit 32, Mich. In Canada: Canadian Sirocco American Blower Ventura Fan —a quiet, 


- efficient general - purpose fan styled to 
products, W indsor, Ont. harmonize with modern business interiors. 


* Amurnican-Standard and Standard @® are trademarks of American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corporation. 


American-Standard 


AMERICAN BLOWER DIVISION 








How to slash 


welding 


labor costs!,,. 


P 
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Mechanize your weldment handling with 
P.«H Welding Positioners 


P&H Welding Positioners can often cut labor 
costs in half by providing faster, safer, mech- 
anized weldment handling. With these modern 
machines, operators merely press a button to 
quickly spot the work so that all welds are 
made downhand — in the natural position. 
Downhand welding pools more evenly, per- 
mits the use of larger, “hotter” rods — fre- 
quently cuts the number of passes from 3 to 1. 
As a result, you get more arc-time plus bet- 
ter welds. Your weldors turn out more work 
each day and like it — they don’t have to work 
in cramped, awkward positions that reduce 


efficiency. You eliminate waiting for cranes, 
and the use of extra helpers for repeated re- 
positioning. 

These money-saving machines are available 
from P&H with full 360° table rotation, 135° 
tilt, and power elevation even under capacity 
loads. (500 to 100,000 pound capacities.) Write 
today for “What You Should Know About 
Weiding Positioners.” Address Dept. 311A, 
Harnischfeger Corp., Milwaukee 46, Wisconsin. 


HARNISCHFEGER 


WELDERS e ELECTRODES ¢ POSITIONERS 
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Big 


Number and size uf secondary offerings rises as the 


Offering 





institutions and funds take profits or switch holdings. 


One of the best indications of Wall 
Street’s jitters is the flood of secondary 
offerings that’s hitting the marketplace. 
rhe swelling flow of these offerings in 
dicates that more and more big stock- 
holders—those owning thousands of 
shares of an issue—are unloading blocks 
that are too big to go through the ordi- 
nary machinery of the stock exchange. 
To distribute these blocks without 
hammering down the price, they are 
using secondaries—offerings off the floor 
of the exchange, underwritten by an 
investment banking house in the same 
wavy that a new stock is floated. 

lhe table above gives an idea of the 
growing trend. Some of the sales, like 
the General Motors’ 267,678-share 
offering worth $9.1-million, have huge 
proportions. But even more significant 
than the size and number of these offer- 
ings is the motive behind most second- 
arv sales. 
¢ Lack of Faith—Such sales are an un- 
mistakable sign that some of the large 
holders of stock see no evidence of a 
bull market ahead, and that they be- 
lieve that equities will decrease in value 
over the near-term. The stocks in the 
table seem to bear this out. .A number 
of issues have advanced in price since 
big secondary offerings were made. But 
more have dropped, including National 
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Steel, Wheeling Steel, American Can, 


and Johns-Manville. 
So far, the secondary 
touched off widespread 


sales haven't 
“sympathetic” 


selling pressure, but many Wall Street 
professionals are worried that the gen- 
cral public will be swayed by this “‘lack 
of faith’’ among big shareholders. They 
sav that, if the trend continues, the 
bearishness implicit in the rise of sec 
ondary offerings may prove contagious 
to the entire market. 
¢ Record Pace—If the rush to second 
aries on Wall Street continues, this 
kind of sale could come close to set- 
ting new records. Last vear, secondary 
distributions and special offerings—only 
technically different from secondaries- 
hit $290-million, according to Invest- 
ment Dealers’ Digest. That’s not count- 
ing transactions registered with the Se- 
curities & Exchange Commission, 
which requires notification in situations 
where control of a company is involved. 
This year, secondaries are running at 
about a $375-million clip, based on pre- 
liminary figures for the first three 
months. This would come close to the 
1956 peak of $393-million. 
¢ Going to Extremes—The 1957 figures 
reflected a slackening in secondaries 
after some heavy years for such distri- 
butions during the recent bull market 


Selling Number 

Price Commission of Shares Recent Price 
$52.00 $1.00 30,000 $50.00 
23.87 65 34,000 24.25 
49.37 90 25,000 49.37 
19.75 65 10,000 23.00 
61.25 1.00 98,000 61.12 
38.75 1.12 30,000 36.50 
28.50 1.00 87,779 28.12 
21.75 90 21,000 22.62 
34.00 80 267,678 35.25 
60.00 1.75 40,000 58.00 
32.37 .90 20,000 34.87 
15.00 80 4,000 14.00 
14.00 45 4,000 13.87 
55.50 1.10 100,000 56.50 
20.75 65 2,500 22.25 
61.50 1.25 65,000 71.25 
34.00 1.00 50,000 33.12 
37.87 .80 100,000 37.50 
co 90 170,000 42.75 
C 1.00 42,000 61.50 
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Investors Trim Their Sails 


Secondary offerings normally rise 
when the market goes to extremes. They 
started rising in 1955, when the high 
level of stock prices started tempting 
big shareholders to take profits. In that 
vear, dollar volume of these offerings hit 
$331-million. It had averaged about 
$240-million in the four: vears before 
that, except for a drop to $110-million 
in 1953. 

An important factor for the rise in 
secondary offerings has been the tre 
mendous growth of mutual funds, in- 
surance companies, and pension funds. 
These big institutional investors have 
been buying common stocks in ever- 
increasing proportions, and the quickest 
way they have of disposing of some of 
their big blocks is through secondary 
sales. 

Another explanation for the bigger 
dollar volume in big blocks lies in the 
high prices of the stock market even 
now. ‘The same block that was worth 
$5-million several years ago may be 
worth $7-million today. 

However, since the turn of the vear, 
there has been a big pickup in the num- 
ber of secondary sales as well as in their 
dollar volume. 
¢ Accelerating—The pace has been in- 
creasing fast. In December, 1957, five 
secondary offerings were sold, with a 
value of some $2.]-million. In January 
of this vear, 14 such distributions were 
nade, with a market value of $19.4- 
million. Last month, 26 secondaries 
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Opportunities 
are 
EVERYWHERE! 


Seemingly mountainous 
business problems 
often mark the location 
of our greatest 
opportunities. Digging 
with the right tools in 
the right places brings 
rich rewards. ADL’s 
integrated services, 
ranging from 
engineering for 
manufacturing to 
utilization of capital, 
can help you 
transform problems 
into opportunities. 
Write for our booklet, 
‘Problem Solving.” 





cap. 
Arthur D Little, Inc. 
Consultants to Industry since 1886 


32 Memorial Drive, Cambridge, Mass. 
Also, San Francisco « Los yor « Chicago 


Washington « New York « San Juan « Edinburgh 
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“ .. often, the price of the discount means the difference 
between an oversubscribed offering and one that folds 


and has to be withdrawn .. .” 


and one special offering, with a value 
of $31.1-million, were sold. In the first 
two weeks of this month, 13 secondaries 
were offered, totaling about $22-million. 
¢ Who's Doing It—Big blocks of stock 
are being unloaded for several reasons. 
The large mutual funds, using the sec- 
ondary route for simple profit-taking, 
pruning of even bigger blocks, or switch- 
ing purposes, are the most active now 
in the current rush of distributions. (A 
story now going the rounds of Wall 
Street concerns the mutual fund that 
discarded a block of drug shares at the 
beginning of the year—just before the 
stock climbed 10 points or so.) 

A few individuals, pessimistic about 
the market outlook, also are discarding 
stocks in big blocks. And a few second- 
ary sales now are the result of estate 
liquidations. Then, too, some of the 
smaller distributions come right out 
of trading positions. Securities houses 
with unappetizing inventories are get- 
ting rid of them. 

Regardless of their origin, however, 
the impact has been the same. They 
add to the selling pressure, not only on 
the specific issues involved but on the 
entire market. This is true even though 
most of the distributions have been 
quickly completed, and, in many cases, 
oversubscribed. 

When prices are soaring, secondary 
sales are taken in stride. The market 
doesn’t fret about the sale of big blocks 

t stock. Most investors chalk off sec- 
ondaries as merely profit-taking gestures. 

But in a depressed market, second- 

aries have a much bigger unsettling in- 
fluence on prices. Investors feel nervous 
cnough without seeing big shareholders 
—possibly “‘insiders’”—selling out. 
* Disturbing—A case in point was the 
news ot a secondary of 30,000 shares 
of Wheeling Steel on Feb. 3. Not long 
after the offering, Wheeling announced 
its dividend cut. Many Wall Street men 
felt queasy that the timing had been 
that good, and the stock’s price has 
dipped a few dollars since. 

Such occasions are rare in Wall 
Street. Most houses try to contact those 
companies in which a secondary is 
about to appear for information on 
carnings and dividends. A few years 
ago, however, a case similar to the 
Wheeling incident occurred with an- 
other stock. In that instance, the under- 
writing house canceled all its sales and 
kept the issue in its own portfolio—with 
a subsequent loss. 
¢ How It’s Done—The underwriter is 
the key man in a secondary offering. 
The investor sells his block to an invest- 





STORY starts on p. 123 


ment banking house at a price some- 
what below the Big Board level. The 
banking house then acts as a dealer, 
whereas the house acts as a broker in a 
regular transaction, taking a commis- 
sion for its services. 

In the case of listed shares, the bank- 
ing house must get permission from 
Exchange officials. Such permission is 
granted only if the block is so large that 
the Exchange agrees it would abnor- 
mally depress the stock’s price to handle 
the sale on the floor. 

Next an over-all sales cost is negoti- 
ated between seller and dealer. Part 
of this is the discount—actually a sell- 
ing commission—which the dealer re- 
ceives. Since the seller is buying a 
special sales plan, he pays more than a 
normal brokerage fee. The brokerage 
commission on 100 shares is less than 
1%. But the discount on secondaries 
is running between 3% and 4%, de- 
pending on how the market is faring 
and on the popularity of the issue itself. 
¢ Teamwork—If the block is too large 
for one dealer to handle alone, other 
dealers may be invited to participate. 
Usually, they'll be glad to join if the 
discount price is appealing. Often, this 
price means the difference between an 
oversubscribed offering and one that 
folds and has to be withdrawn—as can 
happen, especially in a bearish market. 

When the secondary hits the market, 
the dealers try to sell the shares to cus- 
tomers at a price near the market level. 
Orders are executed at a “net” price— 
the buyer pays no commission—and they 
fall in the over-the-counter category, 
since the Exchange has been bypassed. 

While the distribution is going on, 
the selling group manager often makes 
stabilizing purchases of the same issue 
on the floor of the Exchange. This 
keeps the market price from dropping 
below the price of the secondary while 
it is still being distributed. 

Where the block is small enough to 
be handled by Exchange facilities, the 
Exchange may insist on a “special offer- 
ing” instead of a secondary. At least 
half the shares of a special must be 
handled on the floor; the remainder 
may be sold over the counter as in a 
secondary. Specials normally cost the 
seller a few points less than secondaries. 

Opinion is mixed as to whether the 
new fiow of secondaries spell trouble 
ahead. The fact that there is money 
available to gobble them up backs up 
those who tend to brush off their bear- 
ish significance. But there is growing 
concern that these secondaries herald 
a sharp break downward in prices. END 
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Another insurance “‘extra’’ from friendly American Mutual men... 





This friendly AMAA man helps prevent production ‘stops’ 
by pinpointing plant danger spots! 





Safeguarding employees and preventing work-stopping accidents are 
the aims of the production-minded Ayy Safety Engineer. 


One way he attains them is by inspecting the policyholder’s plant 
while it’s in full operation. From training and experience, he can 
pick out plant danger spots as well as bottlenecks. For example, 


* 
during one piant inspection, the Ayy Safety Engineer discovered a merica n 


dangerous press operation. On his recommendation, the policy- 
holder equipped all presses with a pull-out guard that automatically t | 
removed the operator's hands from the danger point. Result: Uu u ad 
far fewer accidents and 15% lower production costs. 


LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY 
Plant safety inspection is another Ay loss control service that is 
helping manufacturer policyholders save lives and limbs . . . lower 








production and insurance 
“Senoco Products Co., another Aw policy- costs.* See your friendly AM 
hoider, saved $318,885 on insurance costs in : bf ‘ 

8 years through good safety experience . . . man now! American Mutual, 
received $64,348 in mutua! dividends. Dept. BW-4, 142 Berkeley 
Street, Boston 16, Mass. 


Your friendly Am man can advise 
you on all your liability insurance needs 














Leading writers of Workmen's Compensation, all forms of Liability, Crime, Accident and Health Insurance 





Plant 
trespassers 


a problem? 


Control access to 
plant grounds with 


Injury to youngsters and adults 
wandering around your plant can 
lead to costly law suits. Anchor 
Fence gives you long life, low cost 
control of who comes and goes. 
Special protective features are de- 
signed into Anchor Fence. Call 
your local Anchor office today, or 
write for booklet. ANCHOR FENCE, 
6521 Eastern Ave., Balto., 24, Md. 


AKA 
eveee 
4 4 XX A xX) 


Plants in: Baltimore, Md.; Houston, Texas; and Whittier 
Cal. * Sold direct from Factory Branches ond Warehouses 
in all principol cities 


ae 
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Colleges Focus on Industrials 


(Market value of common stocks as a percentage of total endowment) 


Banks and 
Insurance 


Companies Railroads 


0.9% 
0.7 
0.7 
1.3 


0.7 
1.7 
1.3 
1.8 


0.3 
1.0 
; 0.8 
Vanderbilt . _ 
Virginia .. 0.7 


Amherst 
Carleton 
Cornell 

DePauw 


Harvard 


Pennsylvania 


Princeton 


Dota: Boston Fund, 


Commons Hold 


Some schools are increasing 
bond holdings, but most con- 


tinue to favor common stocks. 


Within the ivy-draped walls of the 
nation’s privately endowed colleges and 
universities, treasurers and investment 
committees still cling to common 
stocks—particularly industrials—as_ their 
favorite holdings (table). But more of 
them than before are adding to their 
cash holdings, and converting some of 
their common stocks into bonds. 

These are the salient features of a 

survey of 63 college portfolios com- 
piled by Bostor. Fund, one of the large 
mutual funds (assets: $142-million) 
managed by Vance Sanders & Co. The 
survey's cutoff date was last June 30, 
but BUSINESS WEEK reporters, surveving 
a cross-section of college investment 
ofhcers, this week found little change 
in emphasis since the market slumped 
last July. Most colleges are still infla- 
tion-conscious, although a few were 
showing a more defensive attitude. 
e Little Change—Some schools have 
switched a number of their common 
stock holdings into short-term govern- 
ments and bonds to take advantage of 
higher bond prices. Others have in- 
creased their cash holdings. But the 
bulk are continuing to buy commons 
-despite the drop in net asset value 
produced by the dive in stock prices. 

It’s not only the fear of long-term 
inflation that keeps colleges in stocks. 
As charitable institutions, they're 
exempt from any taxes on either divi- 
dends or capital gains. And over the 


Public 
Utilities 
14.0% 4 
5.9 2 
7.8 
8.9 


18.7 
16.1 
16.0 
13.5 


12.2 
8.4 
8.8 
8.5 
4.8 


Their Own 


long pull, they feel that stocks will 
continue to show the best gains. 
Over-all, the actions of one Massachu- 
setts college during the past year are 
fairly typical: The college bought a 
few bonds, discarded one common 
stock, and added three more industrials 
to its investment portfolio. This re- 
duced the market value of its com- 
mon stock from $15.2-million to $12.3- 
million. But its treasurer feels that 
“over the long run, we'll do all 
right.” 
e¢ Wide Diversity—Boston Fund's sur- 
vey covers a wide diversity of institu- 
tions, ranging from Harvard with its 
$500.9-million fund, to Bates College 
with $3.7-million. The market value of 
the combined endowments, $3-billion, 
was split up this way: 54.8% was in- 
vested in common stocks; bonds and 
cash made up 31.4%, preferred stocks, 
4.1%; real estate and mortgages, 6.8%; 
and other investment media, 2.9%. 
But within this broad framework, there 
are varied patterns of investment. 
Most colleges try to follow a “flex- 
ible” investment policy. They decide 
on what proportion they want in stocks 
or bonds, and then try to pick the issues 
they think will be safest. Normally, 
thev are more flexible when it comes to 
bond purchases, which includes short- 
term investments, than on stocks, which 
are considered long-term holdings. 
¢ Bond Depletion—Many colleges have 
been depleting their bond portfolios 
because they are more interested in 
protecting purchasing power than gain- 
ing income. In fact, of the 63 colleges 
covered in the Boston Fund survey, only 
three held more bonds than stocks: Min- 
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... always an insulation investment; never an insulating expense 


FOAMGLAS IS MOISTURE-PROOF 


Insulation that absorbs moisture soon stops insulating. That happens to most insulations, in time. It never happens to FOAMGLAS 
... because FOAMGLAS is moisture-proof. Its sealed glass cells can never absorb water or vapor. It always maintains its full, original 
insulating value. There’s more to this insulation investment story. FOAMGLAS is incombustible . . . dimensionally stable . . . 
unusually strong . . . acid-proof .. . vermin-proof. . . easy, economical to handle and install. Find out how to make this long-term 
investment in your own insulated buildings and equipment. Write for our latest catalog. 


PITTSBURGH CORNING CORPORATION 


Dept. F-38, One Gateway Center, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. « In Canada: 57 Bloor Street West, Toronto, Ontario 








New York State 
labor leads the 
nation in: 


Stability: Year after year, on the 
average, it loses the fewest man 
hours (per hours worked) due to 
work stoppages. 


Adaptability: It staffs the widest 
variety of shops, plants and fac- 
tories in the nation. 

Productivity: Being well educated 
and mature, it turns out at high, 
steady rates finished products 
worth more than those produced 
in any other state. 


* 


Before you decide on a new plant site, 
what other labor data do you need? 
e Availability... 
by skills 
by sex 
by age groups 


e Prevailing wage rates... 
@ Local management relations? 


The New York State Department of 
Commerce stands ready with a pro- 
fessional, long-experienced staff to 
give you a tailor-made analysis of the 
labor force in any New York State 
community. 


* 


But labor is only one of your factors. 
What about 
.markets.. ‘transportation 
... components... raw materials 
...8ites and buildings... power 
.. water... fuel... financing? 
Let us answer your questions. Write 
for “Industrial Location Services,” a 
free booklet that tells what we can do 
for you. Send your request to me at 
Room 565, 112 State Street, Albany 7. 


@) 
cat TW fehewn 
EDWARD T. DICKINSON 
Commissioner of Commerce 
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—— Top 10 Favorites enn 


MARKET 
VALUE 
JUNE 30, 
1957 


(in millions) 


Standard of N. J. 51 $100.1 
General Electric . 31 42.2 
Eastman Kodak . 7 33.6 
Christiana Secur. 12 33.1 

z0 31.8 


General Motors . 29.7 
Standard of Calif. 23.8 
Gulf Oil 22.9 
Aluminium, Utd. . 21.3 


COLLEGES 
OWNING 
SECURITY 











Texas Co. 19.0 


Dete: Boston Fund. 


nesota, Vassar, and Catholic University 
of America. 

Most of the universities, the survey 

found, have brought their bond holdings 
down to the 30% to 40% range. Sev- 
cral have all but liquidated them. Rice 
Institute had only 0.1% of its total 
funds in bonds. And Ohio State 
shunned bonds completely. 
* Real Property—A number of colleges 
still bank heavily on real estate. Some 
14 of the reporting funds have more 
than 10% of their funds in real estate 
and mortgages. ‘The highest percentage 
is held by Rice, with 32.6%. But others 
with sizable amounts include North- 
western, Grinnell, Drew, Davidson, and 
the University of Chicago. 

The greatest diversity in college in- 

\estment patterns shows up in the 
amount of common stock held. One ex- 
treme, the University of Delaware has 
55.5% of its total fund in common 
stocks; on the other, Grinnell College 
only 14%. Even among larger institu- 
tions, there is a fair amount of di 
vergence: Cal ‘Tech has 67.2% of its 
fund in commons, the University of 
Chicago, 52.6%, Cornell has 50.7%, 
Rutgers, 60.5%. 
* Popular Choices—The colleges show 
greater conformity in their choice of 
common stocks: Most lean heavily on 
industrials. 

In the industrials, the petroleum 
stocks are the most favored bv the 
academic investors. There is less en- 
thusiasm for the utilities, still less for 
bank and insurance stocks, practically 
none at all for the rails. 
¢ Income Levels—Although most col- 
leges aimed primarily at increasing their 
capital, they showed good income re- 
turns. Four of 44 institutions reported 
viclds of 4% or more on their total 
funds. ‘The majority received about 
3.5% or better on their funds. Harvard, 
for instance, got 3.6% —or $17.8-million 

in income on_ its $500.9-million 
fund. END 





PAPER or 
FLEXIBLE 
PLASTIC FILM 


packaging and 
products 


call KENNEDY 


Contact a Kennedy engineer in 
Buffalo Kansas City 
Chattanooga Louisville 
Chicago New York 
Cincinnati Philadelphia 
Cleveland Toledo 
Columbus Woodstock, Ont. 


Detroit Canada 
or write direct to 


KENNEDY CAR LINER and BAG CO., INC. 


1000 Prospect Avenue Dept. C-2 
Shelbyville, Indiana 





MANAGEMENT'S JOB IS TO MAKE A PROFIT! 
You tie up two valuable assets when you own 
your trucks—capital and executives. Why waste 
them on an unprofitable operation ? 
A NATIONAL truckleasing expert can put them 
both back to work for you, making profits. 
WRITE for details—and the name of the 
NATIONAL firm in your orea. 
Members in principal cities in the United States 


and Canada . TRUCK 
Na LEASING 
® SYSTEM 


23 E. JACKSON BLVD., SUITE B-33, CHICAGO 4, ILL. 





NOW ... a one inch adver- 
tisement can reach a potential 
buyer for 4/10,000 of $1.00!! 
Inch Rate 4/10,000 of $1.00 


Yes, at this low price, a one inch sg 
ertisement in ths new NATIONAL ID 
DUSTRIAL REAL ESTATE SECTION of 
BUSINESS WEEK offers you the oppor- 
tunity and market to sell, rent or lease 
vour real property 


For further detalls write: 
BUSINESS WEEK 
CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING DIVISION 
Post Office Box 12, New York 36, N, Y. 


Circulation 
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CREDIT SYSTEM 


FOR KEEPING ACCURATE RECORDS 
OF BUSINESS EXPENSES 





Honored at all hotels, hundreds of 
fine restaurants, and all major car 
rental services from coast to coast. 
The UNIVERSAL TRAVELCARD saves 
carrying large sums of cash and 
provides accurate records of busi- 
ness expenses for tax purposes. 
Applications may be secured at any 
hotel in your city. 


Annual Fee Only $5.00 


AMERICAN HOTEL CREDIT CORP. 


GREENWICH 5, CONNECTICUT 











FOR ALERT 
EXECUTIVES 


The base of an office chair carries 
the load and takes the hard knocks. 
People kick it, scrape it, bump it and 
grind sand into it with their feet. No 
wonder the ordinary base looks shab- 
by even in a few weeks. 


You could save money if you could 
buy office chairs with bases that 
would never need refinishing and 
never wear out. 


Sturgis office chairs with fiber glass 
bases cost no more than most ordi- 
nary chairs. The Sturgis fiber glass 
base is unbelievably strong and 
tough. It will never need to be re- 
finished because there is no finish to 
scuff off. In short, it will never wear 
out. When it gets dirty wipe it off 
with a damp cloth and it will look 
like new. 


Write for a folder showing 33 models 
of Stugis chairs, 15 with fiber glass 
bases. Hundreds of smart, modern 
color combinations are available. 


fhe Sturgis Posture Chair Company 


General Sales Offices, 
Chicago 11, Illinois. 


Sturgis, Michigan. 
154 E. Erie Street, 
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Lift for Bonds 


Fed’s cut in reserves, 
aimed to help Treasury, pro- 
vides new bracer—but bond 
men see more to come. 


The cut in reserve requirements made 
this week by the nation’s monetary man- 
agers gave an added lift to an already 
buovant bond market. 

There is no doubt that the move is 

aimed at helping the U.S. Treasury 
raise cash next month. The Treasury 
itself is veering toward an offering of 
short-term securities in order not to 
compete for funds with other long- 
term borrowers. 
e Market Views—To be sure, some 
bond men, who have been anticipating 
easier money, feel that the Fed’s 4 of 
1% cut in reserves this week was an- 
other “piddling” move (page 29). They 
sav the Fed must do much more in the 
wav of ease to bring about a resumption 
of the bull market in bonds. 

But this is strictly a minority view. 
Most bond dealers believe that with 
loan demand declining, the bulk of the 
funds made available to the banking 
system will go into bond investments. 
Bankers agree, and the rise in prices of 
both short-term and long-term govern- 
ment securities this weck supported this 
contention. 
¢ Timing—Some money market men 
thought the Fed’s timing was signifi- 
cant. They pointed out that the an- 
nouncement of the cut was not only 
made well in advance of the Treasurv’s 
next financing, but that the major part 
of it was to take effect this week. 
(When the Fed cut reserves last month, 
it made the announcement almost two 
weeks before the move took effect.) 
Chis led to speculation that the Fed 
would make another reduction soon. 

Fed officials are already facing con- 
siderable criticism for “fumbling” their 
casing measures. As the critics see it, 
the Treasury has “been the victim 
rather than the beneficiary” of the 
Fed's actions. 

This time, though, the Fed is 
smoothing the path for the Treasury’s 
$4-billion April financing. Its move 
gives the banks the funds to take up 
the Treasury offering—at lower interest 
costs than the Treasury has had to pay 
so far this year. 

e Next—If the Fed moves again, it 
will probably seek to narrow to 1% the 
2% differential in reserves that now 
exists between New York and Chicago 
banks and banks in other reserve cities. 

But whatever steps it takes, the bond 
market is sure they will mean still easier 
money. And that will mean higher 
prices for bonds. END 





How to make 
a Profit 
out of Plain 
Fresh Air... 


Contouramic Airmover 


You get high capacity, less weight, 
at lower installation cost. 


It’s easy. Clean, healthy fresh air 
peps up worker efficiency and mor- 
ale. Swartwout engineered ventila- 
tion moves air quietly and efficiently 
every day, rain or shine, windy or 
calm. Tkat’s why as ventilation engi- 
neers we can show you how to make 
a profit out of just plain fresh air. 
Won't you write or call today. 


Swartwout 


Ventilation Engineering 


The Swartwout Company 
18511 Euclid Ave. * Cleveland 12, Ohio 
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rich-Gulf Chemicals, Inc. 


MERIPOL man-made rubber is helping an ever- 
increasing number of products become exceptional 
performers. Now it’s specified as the “preferred rubber” 
for shoe soles and heels...and for many good reasons. 
Ameripol makes shoe soles and heels wear longer — 
provides better stiffness and flexing, and superior re- 
Sistance to staining and discoloration. Wherever you 
find material requirements strict and demanding, you'll 
find Ameripol...in tire treads, typewriter rolls, automo- 
tive parts, conveyor covers and many other end products. 
In your products use the preferred rubber...Ameripol. 


“the preferred rubber’ vt 
walks away with 
shoe business 


Goodrich-Gulf Chemicals, Inc. 


3121 Euclid Avenue + Cleveland 15, Ohio 


THE NAME TO REMEMBER FOR QUALITY BACKED BY YEARS OF RESEARCH AND EXPERIENCE 





In the Markets 


Market for Municipals Enters Lull, 
After Working Down Big Inventories 


After two hectic months that saw new offerings at 
record levels, the tax-exempt municipal bond market 
this week was comparatively quiet. Underwriters 
expected the lull to last for some time. 

The flood of new issues has led to a downturn in 
prices and a rise in yields. But as soon as underwriters 
began putting higher yield tags on new offerings, invest- 
ors came into the market. In the past two weeks, the 
heavy inventories of bonds issued in the first two months 
of the year have been worked down while new offerings 
have moved well. 

Tax-exempt bonds now are regarded as bargains, sure 
to move up in price over the next few months. Partly 
this is because of the Federal Reserve's latest action. 
Partly it is because the calendar of new offerings is light. 


Corporate Borrowers Get in Line 


For a String of Big Bond Issues 


Large-scale corporate borrowing continues despite—and 
because of—the recession. Among the borrowers getting 
in line this week: 

Southern Countries Gas plans a $15-million mortgage 
bond issue to pay for its construction program and to 
repay short-term indebtedness to its parent organization, 
Pacific Lighting Corp. 

Douglas Aircraft is readying a public offering of $60- 
million of non-convertible sinking fund debentures. 
Part of the proceeds will be added to working capital, 
the rest will go to pay off bank loans and to finance 
inventories enlarged by the government’s reduction of 
progress payments and reimbursements. 

Joseph E. Seagram & Sons, Inc., a subsidiary of Dis- 
tillers Corp. Seagrams, Ltd., will come to Wall Street 
in early April for $40-million in debentures. 

Gulf States Utilities is readying a $20-million mort- 
gage bond issue—and 240,000 shares of additional com- 
mon stock to boot—to pay off short-term notes that 
the company has issued to finance part of its 1958 con- 
struction program. 


Stocks Hold Well, But Some Wonder 


lf Bad News to Come Is Discounted 


The stock market this week continued to show sur- 
prising strength in the face of bad business news. 

Professionals say that most of the developments to 
date—layoffs, dividend cuts, production declines—have 
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already been discounted. In fact, some analysts claim 
that investors are even welcoming bad news on the 
ground that it speeds the possibility of government 
action—particularly a tax cut—which would have a long- 
term inflationary influence. 

But others question whether investors have really dis- 
counted first-quarter earning reports, not due out for 
another month. Many Wall Street men feel that first- 
quarter earnings will be a “shock” to investors, particu- 
larly in some of the popular growth stocks that fell 
sharply in the last half of 1957 but have since recovered 
a good part of their declines. 

Moreover, there is some doubt that investors are pre- 
pared for further dividend cuts. So far, most of the 
cuts have been expected, showing up mainly in depressed 
industries such as the rails, machine tools, and the 
metals. But analysts warn that the market is likely to 
suffer if the cuts become more widespread. 

Still, the market’s strength since the turn of the year 
indicates that investors are not panicky. It would take 
a sharp and unexpected development to damage the 
attraction of common stock. As one broker explains, 
“Investors were nearly panicked last fall, but now they're 
ignoring what may happen in the next 12 months and 
thinking in terms of three-to-five years. Unless there’s 
a big revision in long-range thinking, investors are un- 
likely to panic again.” 


Big Rise in Short-interest Holdings 
Is Major Factor in Stock Strength 


Short-interest holdings on the New York Stock Ex- 
change increased over 500,000 shares from mid-February 
to mid-March to a total of 4.4-million shares, the high- 
est position since 1931. 

Most analvsts regarded the high level as a sign of 
short-term technical strength. For those who sell short 
are not actually selling stock, which would be a depress- 
ing factor. Instead, the short sellers are forced to -buy 
stock in order to cover when prices rise. This “squeez 
ing” of the shorts is now in progress and is a major 
factor for the strength of the market. 


The Markets Briefs 


Bache & Co. has stuck out its neck with a detailed 
investment list of buy, sell, and hold recommendations. 
Some of the firm’s pointers: Don't buy agricultural 
equipment, airlines, drugs, petroleum, steel, textiles, 
tobaccos. But sink some money in Polaroid, Beatrice 
Foods, United Biscuit, United Artists, I1.B.M. 


Predicting “an exceedingly rough year” for railroads 
in general, David C. Bevan of the Pennsylvania RR 
announced that his company’s first-quarter deficit will be 
around $12-million—compared to $5.3-million in net 
income in the same period last year. Another sign 
post that Bevan’s prediction may hit the mark was 
Baltimore & Ohio’s report of a $1-million loss in Feb- 
ruary, its first month in the red since February, 1951. 
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of an American who 
isnt served by Trucks 


You don’t see anyone on this canvas 
because actually there isn’t anyone in thi 
broad land of ours who isn’t served by trucks. 

Trucks keep the shopping center stocked with 
merchandise of all kinds . . . take the farmer’s 
livestock, milk and crops to market .. . feed raw 
materials and parts to the manufacturing plant and move 
out finished products . . . provide goods and services for 
everybody’s business. 

Yes, the housewife, the farmer, the manufacturer, the 
businessman— YOU—everybody in America needs and benefits from 
the services of the motor truck. 


AMERICAN TRUCKING INDUSTRY 


American Trucking Associations, inc., Washington 6, D. C. 


THE WHEELS THAT GO EVERYWHERE 








SCIENCE 


Scientists Succumb to Public Role 


@ At a conference in Washington, top scientific ex- 


perts made a definite break with their traditional aloofness. 


@ They plunged themselves and their organizations 


into politics by speaking up on such issues as taxes, defense 


spending, keeping the President advised on research. 


Over 100 of the country’s top scien- 
tists meeting in Washington this week 
screwed up their nerve and deliberately 
put themselves and their organizations 
into politics. 

For years, the scientist and his pro- 
fessional societies have maintained that 
they were out of their proper environ- 
ment when they left their test tubes, 
slide rules, and engineering handbooks. 
They scorned as a_ self-promoter or 
screwball anv one of their clite who 
got mixed up in politics. 

This week's meeting representing 

]-million afhliated with the American 
Assn. for the Advancement of Science- 
itself one of the most venerable of 
scientific organizations—therefore is a 
real milestone. 
e New Role—The three dav Parliament 
of Science meeting in Washington’s 
Park-Sheraton Hotel put the profes- 
sional men of chemistry, physics, 
electronics, hydraulics, atomic energy, 
geology, and the other physical sciences 
and social sciences on the record—in 
their professional role—with recommen- 
dations on taxes, defense spending, and 
other major political issues. 

They stepped into issues that thc 
politicians have had mostly to them- 
selves up to now: 

¢ They proposed tax legislation to 
stimulate financial support of scientific 
research and education. 

e Thev recommended a continu- 
ous minimum annual federal expendi- 
ture for basic research (page 134) 

¢ They opposed creation of a De 
partment of Science that would give 
them representation in the President's 
Cabinet, and opposed a “West Point of 
Science.” 

The group also discussed how best 
to keep Congress and the President 
advised on scientific matters. Among 
the suggestions: creation of a Council 
of Scientific Advisers, parallel to the 
existing Council of Economic Advisers; 
strengthening scientific organizations; or 
giving the President “a scientific golf- 
playing crony.” 
¢ Still Shy—Individual scientists—and 
top-caliber men—began breaking out of 
their self-imposed shell when the war 
ended and the political battle began 
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over control of the war-born atomic 
energy. The McCarthy era and the Op- 
penheimer case put terrific pressure on 
the scientist to assess himself and his 
proper role in the U.S. today. 

The top scientists in the public eve 
todav are still few—but most of them 
came to prominence out of the fuss 
and furor over public policy involving 
atomic testing, fallout, U.S. scientific 
education, and the state of U.S. missile 
research and development. 
¢ Public Attitude—The Parliament of 
Science thus met against a background 
of more than a centurv of scientific 
aloofness from public affairs, unparal- 
leled in anv other major Western 
nation. 

What has brought about a change 
in public attitudes was largely the work 
of the scientists, themselves. The H 
bomb and Sputniks aroused the pubtic 
to the realization that science has be- 
come a dominant force over man and 
his institutions. The public now is de- 
manding that science provide political 
and social remedies to save society 
from the threat of self-destruction. 

Some scientists have — traditionally 
taken roles in public affairs—particularl 
in the awesome new fields of atomic de- 
velopment, rocketrv, and advanced 
military strategy. The Atomic Energy 
Commission, since its creation, has had 
a “‘scientist’”” member, starting with 
Robert F°. Bacher, and running through 
John von Neumann, and now Com- 
missioner Willard F. Libbv. 

Vannevar Bush, in his World War 
II position with the Office of Scientific 
Research & Development, saw his in 
fluence spread beyond his particularized 
field. Dr. Alan Waterman, head of the 
National Science Foundation, — has 
emerged into prominence since the 
shock of Russian rocketrvy advancement. 

More recently, some laboratory 
scientists have from time to time come 
out on public issues: Dr. Edward Teller 
on H-bomb testing, on the dangers of 
radioactive fallout, and on education; 
Dr. Wernher von Braun in his own 
narrower field of expertness—rocketry. 

Since the Russians launched their 
first Sputnik on Oct. 4, the Senate 
Preparedness Subcommittee has put Dr. 


Homer J. Stewart of the California 
Institute of Technology, and scientist 
William Houston, president of Rice 
Institute, on its staff. Dr. James R. 
Killian, president of MIT, has gone into 
the White House to advise the Presi- 
dent, as well as build up the duties and 
responsibilities of the long dormant 
Science Advisory Board, headed by Dr. 
Isador Rabi. 

¢ Diehards—lor the great majority of 
professional scientists and their con- 
scrvative-oriented organizations, how- 
ever, traditions die hard. 

Three years ago, the AAAS marked 
a new milestone by creating a perman 
ent committee of inquiry into the social 
consequences of scientific develop 
ments. But the group’s efforts to issue 
public statements were stifled bv fear 
of “striking an authoritarian note for 
science.” 

Such qualms still pervade much of 
the scientific community. Most spokes- 
men feel that while the public is 
anxious for answers from scientists, 
it is only dimly aware that science has 
its limits. 

For instance, Congress wants a scien- 
tiic answer to the issue of whether 
the risks of radioactive fallout dictate 
a curtailment of peacetime H-bomb 
testing. Scientists say they can furnish 
data—admittedly inadequate—on _ the 
genetic and toxic risks of fallout. They 
insist, however, that the question of 
continuing bomb tests is in the realm 
of a political and ethical decision where 
scientists have no more to contribute 
than anvone clse. 
¢ Scientific Weight—The scientist to- 
day is feeling the pressure 
congressmen, from the Rotary Club, 
and from the Parent-Teachers Assn. to 
add scientific weight to economic and 
social questions. 


from 


As a result some scientists are timor 
ously beginning to enter the field of 
advice-giving on nuclear testing, dis 
armament, and the rest. Many still feel 
they are treading on unsure ground 
and many criticize Dr. Teller for his 
confident advice that future testing is 
safe. But voices from the laboratories 
are starting to be heard. The more 
cautious believe that the professional 
scientist should hold his tongue until 
more scientific information is learned. 

Yet more scientists are heeding the 
warning of one of their leaders, Dr. 
Warren Weaver, chairman of the Par- 
liament of Science planning committee, 
that they had better get busy new in 
finding some answers to social questions 
that will arise from future scientific 
developments. END 
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-.- But 


basic research gets only 

a fraction of the money — 
an estimated $60.8-million 
in 1945. And basic research 
hasn't grown as rapidly as 
research in general. This 
year, total spending for 
basic research will be 

only about $200-million. 


© business ween 


Basic Research Calls for Help 


O* OF THE POINTS of greatest agree- 
ment at the unprecedented Parlia- 


ment of Science, staged in Washington 


last weekend by the American Assn. 
for the Advancement of Science (page 
133), was on the need to spur basic 
research 

Working scientists, administrators, 
and other leaders were _ virtually 
unanimous in deploring the worsening 
lag im pure science, compared with 
applied science. Defense Dept. figures 
in the chart above show the rapid in- 
crease in over-all spending for research 
and development since the war—and also 
the lack of a comparable increase in 
funds for basic research. 

Even more alarming to a majority of 

the delegates at Washington was the 
forecast that the gap will widen in the 
next 16 or 17 years. According to esti 
mates, total R&D spending could reach 
$20-billion a vear by 1975, while basic 
research funds would be lucky to reach 
$300-million. 
* Readily Explained—Both curves on 
the graph are easily explained. Total 
spending on research got terrific im- 
petus from the war. Industry became 
more aware than ever of the value of 
research, while science began to domi- 
nate the military field. But both in 
dustry..and government lay stress on 
visible results, and pure science fights a 
losing battle for funds that, however 
huge, are limited. 

Ihe trouble is that the value of basic 
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research is almost impossible to prove 
to the satisfaction of non-scientists. By 
definition, it can’t point to any im- 
mediate outward results, for it deals 
solely with the laws of the universe. 

A scientist may spend vears in ap- 
parently useless—and costly—studies of 
some fundamental law of nature, only 
to find himself led repeatedly down 
false trails and inio blind alleys. He 
may never have anything to show for 
his labors—no bright new gadget to 
hold up as proof that his efforts were 
rewarded. 

His work is appreciated chiefly by 
his fellow-scientists—the men who find 
some practical use in one scrap of find- 
ings, the men who are spared further 
waste of time on false trails. But scien- 
tists don’t often hold the pursestrings 
in industry or in government. 
¢ Cause for Worry—Scientists at the 
AAAS Parliament—basic and applied 
researchers alike—voiced alarm over the 
.clipse of basic studies. Exploration, 
they agreed, has to precede develop 
ment of materials. Particularly in a time 
of rapid scientific advance like the next 
decade, fundamental studies should be 
setting the pace rather than lagging, 
they said. 

Delegates saw no new sources for 
funds to support basic research. Money 
must continue to come from the govern- 
ment, industry, foundations, and uni- 
versities. Equally important, thev said, 
funds must be provided under condi- 


tions that encourage creativity and must 
support fundamental research in proper 
balance with other needs—in universi- 
ties, for instance, the educational func- 
tion. 

Whatever the source of this support, 
the group agreed, the researcher must 
have freedom to move from one prob- 
lem to another as his results warrant or 
as his interests shift. 
¢ Specific Proposals—Aleng with other 
aspects of science, the problem of basic 
research was discussed in group meet- 
ings, which, then laid recommendations 
before the Parliament as a whole, for 
acceptance or rejection. The consensus 
of need for immediate action calls 
for: 

e Sharp expansion of financial 
support for basic research. lor a better 
balance among the various scientific 
fields, it is recommended that a large 
part of this increase be spent to bolster 
the biological and social sciences, which 
have been badly outpaced lately by 
some of the physical sciences. Large- 
scale investigation of the genctic and 
pathological effects of small but pro- 
longed exposure to radiation, for ex- 
ample, demands massive expenditures 
on a scale that has so far been limited 
to the physical sciences. 

¢ Prompt and thorough considera- 
tion of adjustments in the tax structure 
that would encourage support of re- 
search by corporations and individuals. 
The more the sources of funds can be 
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Efficient and economical Sea 
Water Distillation Systems by 
Emhart's subsidiary, The Maxim 
Silencer Company, provide 
inexhaustible water supplies 
for human and industrial uses, 


EMHART NOISE SUPPRESSORS ADD EMHART PACKAGING MACHINERY 
A QUIET PLUS TO EFFICIENCY AUTOMATES THE PACKERS’ LINES 


wee 


MAXIM SILENCER COMPANY STANDARD-KNAPP DIVISION 


NOW FAMILIES CAN 
DRINK SEA WATER 


People in arid areas now have, in the seas around them, vast 
reservoirs of fresh water — thanks to Emhart-Maxim distilla- 
tion equipment. 

Emhart is creating roads to progress in many other fields. 
Below are some examples. Perhaps we can help you mount a 
major break-through in your business. For background on our 
scope, please write for “Emhart — Its People and Products.” 


EMHART 


EMHART MANUFACTURING COMPANY, HARTFORD 2, CONN. 
Emhart Export Company, Hartford AB Sundsvalls Verkstader, Sweden 
Emhart Sweden AB, Stockholm Emhart International S.A., Panama 


EMHART MACHINES ARE STANDARD EMHART SKYWORKERS RAISE MEN EMHART PRESS FEEDER GREATLY 
OF GLASS CONTAINER INDUSTRY TO NEW LEVELS OF EFFICIENCY REDUCES ACCIDENTS AND COSTS 


‘og ae 


HARTFORD-EMPIRE DIVISION SKYWORKER DIVISION V & O PRESS DIVISION 





What Is Your Plant Location 
Problem? 


Cransportation? 





Solved! in 
INDUSTRIAL 





TIDEWATER VIRGINIA 


Tidewater Virginia affords industry outstanding transportation 
facilities . . . shipping through the ports of Southern Hampton Roads 
. . « the services of nine trunk line railroads, four scheduled airlines, 
and a muititude of motor carriers. For a confidential survey of how 
this area can meet your plant location needs, communicate with: 


Clarence H. Osthagen 
Vice President and Executive Director 


tidewater ay 


equitable building 


norfolk 10, virginia 


The TVOC represents: The cities of Franklin, Portsmouth, Norfolk, South Norfolk, 
Suffolk, Smithfield, and Virginia Beach; The counties of isle of Wight, Norfolk, 
Southampton, Accomock, Nonsemond, Princess Anne, and Northampton. 
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LEND AN EAR 


it may surprise you to learn— 


that getting the exact type of Coated 
Paper to do a specific job fulfill a 
compound or component requirement is 
no problem at all if you come to ACP 
Specialists in a specialized field, our 
custom-made” coated papers are already 
at work in many nationally known prod 
ucts. We'll be glad to tell you more — 
simply let us know your requirements 
There's no obligation, of course 


THE APPLETON COATED 
~» PAPER COMPANY 

y./ APPLETON + WISCONSIN 
— 
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OUTLASTS 


Ordinary Brushes 


| 27 Styles and sizes to choose 
from— fully guaranteed. Write today. 


yi MILWAUKEE DUSTLESS BRUSH CO. 


K 





diversified and equalized, as well as in- 
creased, the more profitable the fun- 
damental research will be, scientists 
Say. 

ye Special care in appropriating 
funds for the National Science Founda- 
tion (which supports a large percentage 
of the basic research done in _ this 
country) to see that basic research is 
not subordinated to support of scien- 
tific education. 

e Assurance of a stable base for 
research spending, vear after year. It 
was suggested that the prime respon- 
sibility for insuring broad and adequate 
support of research rests with the gov- 
ernment. Federal funds should provide 
a core amount of funds for a sufficiently 
long time to underwrite a minimum 
program of basic research, and it should 
merease its efforts to persuade other 
sources of funds to contribute che rest 
of the cost. 

The most amazing thing avout the 
meeting, many scientists commented, 
was the degree of harmony on the sub- 
ject of basic research. On details, the 
delegates argued at considerable length. 
On the basic principle involved, they 
were in almost 100% accord. 


Atomic Wastes 


Besides needing basic research on the 
genetic effects of radiation (page 134), 
science needs to learn more about the 
long-term disposal of radioactive wastes. 
At the National Reactor Testing Sta- 
tion in Idaho (above), solid wastes that 
can’t economically be reclaimed are 
readied for temporary storage in 
trenches. END 
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A local call to Avis reserves you 


a car anywhere in the world 








It’s that easy to have a sparkling-clean, 
new Avis car waiting for you wherever 
you travel. Just call your local Avis 
office to reserve a car at any of more 
than 1200 Avis stations throughout the 
world. When you arrive, it will be there 
—a smart new Ford, or other car of your 
choice. Start off every trip with a local 
phone call to your nearest Avis oflice RENT-a-CAR 
(listed under “A” in the phone book). GH FIRST CLASS... 
ALL THE WAY 


Copyright 1958, Avis Inc., 184 High Street, Boston 10, Mass. 
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Paste 


Just three days after delivery of the Stran-Master building you see here, this wood products 
manufacturing firm was back in business again after its former housing burned down. 


Revolutionary new Stran-Master bring 


steel buildings within reach of all! 


Even the slenderest building budgets find these rock-bottom priced al 


steel. all-purpose, fire-resistant buildings easy to buy. “asy to finane 


In any language, the term “all- 
purpose building” is a pretty broad 
classification. 

Yet, in businesses of many kinds, 
and on farms and ranches of every 
size, a new and remarkably low-cost 
all-steel building is qualifying as just 
that. Provably so, too. 

Its name: the new Stran-Master, 
product of our Stran-Steel Corpora- 


tion division. And a product for which 
the word “revolutionary”’ fits on all 
fronts. Its versatility of application, 
for example. Its speed and ease of erec- 
tion. Its durability and standout qual- 
ity. Its advanced engineering concept. 

And, of course, its rock-bottom 
economy. For example, only $215 
down buys a 24’ x 32’ Stran-Master 
(F.0.B. factory) under Stran-Steel’s 


broad finance plan with up to 
years to pay the balance. 


Uses for Stran-Master Building: 


Evidence of the all-purpose utility 
the Stran-Master building are 

uses on the farm for cattle-feedi 
for dairy loose housing, for livesto 
housing and for other shelter nee¢ 
For industrial and commercial us 












Economy of erection and practically 
zero maintenance — these keynote 
this implement storage Stran-Master. 








Near the water? This boat storage and repair 
shop finds steel Stran-Master housing ideal. 


e Stran-Master is especially suitable 
r warehousing, automotive storage, 
tht manufacturing, retail stores and 
any others. 


Stran-Master Construction 


isic to the Stran-Master’s construc- 
yn— all its parts pre-cut and pre- 
med to precise engineering detail 
the popular ‘“‘pole’’ construction 
inciple now so widely recognized for 
advantages and economy. Stran- 
aster’s simplified construction is 
sed on the use of only 13 different 
ame components which are made to 
with precision. Easy-to-follow 
ections make do-it-yourself erec- 
yn of such a structure readily possi- 
» Or your Stran-Steel dealer himself 
ll be glad to handle the project. 
any such buildings have been erec- 
1 in 120 man-hours or less. 
Here, in fact, is the lowest cost steel 
ilding obtainable— ranging from 
©; to 50°) below the cost of other 
el buildings. And it is available in 
‘omplete range of sizes, from 12’ to 
0’ wide by lengths added in mul- 






















Any size—that’s the Stran-Master! This 


Wisconsin farm cattle shelter: 36’ by 32’. 


tiples of 16’. Each Stran-Master 
building, bought as a unit, can later 
be extended by the 


further units. 


addition of 


National’s Role 


Stran-Steel buildings are among the 
many products developed by National 
Steel Corporation. The products 
reflect National’s unchanging policy 
of producing better and better steel 
for more and more purposes . . . of 
the quality the quantity 
wanted, at the lowest possible cost 


and in 


to our customers. 


For complete information on Stran- 
Master buildings, write to Stran-Steel 
Corporation, Detroit 29, Michigan, 
giving building size you are interested 
in and its use. 
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Stran- aster interiors are precisely engineered. 
Result is a neat and uncluttered spaciousness. 


NATIONAL 
STEEL 


THIS 
NATIONAL 


1s 
STEEL 
GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION 
WEIRTON STEEL COMPANY 
STRAN-STEEL CORPORATION 
THE HANNA FURNACE CORPORATION 
HANNA TRON ORE COMPANY 
NATIONAL MINES CORPORATION 
NATIONAL STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


CORPORATION 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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: Molded PLEXIGLAS plaque 


Plexiglas ... hardworking and handsome 


Sie 











It resists weather, discoloration, impact, heat, most chemicals, 


dimensional change it's hardworking 


It has brilliant, gleaming color, or water-white clarity that 
ives depth and sparkle to back surface paints and metallized 


Coatings it S handsome 


Us PLEXIGLAS® acrylic plastic, and it can add sales appeal to 
w product. Our design staff and technical representatives 


ire available to help you. 





Chemicals for Industry 


fa ROHM & HAAS 


COMPANY 
WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 


Representatives in principal foreign countries 


Canadian Distributor: Crystal Glass © Plastics, Ltd., 
130 Queen’s Quay East, Toronto, Ontaric, Canada. 








PERSONAL BUSINESS 


BUSINESS WEEK The biggest travel year on record is shaping up, but you can still get 
MAR. 22, 1958 first-class transportation and accommodations abroad—even if vou want to 
leave in the next few weeks. 





But if you’re thinking about Europe during the tourist season, the situa- 
tion is a little stickier. First-class reservations on ocean liners are getting 
searce. However, first-class plane space is still plentiful. 


You'll have no trouble getting top hotel accommodations in France, 
Germany, Great Britain, the Netherlands, Italy, Portugal, and Spain for the 
A BUSINESS WEEK next month or two. The rush starts in June. 


Belgium, of course, is another matter—with the World’s Fair opening 

in Brussels Apr. 17. You’ll make out all right in the next three weeks, but 

SERVICE after that there’s almost nothing available in Brussels (except motels) 
through October. 


A good idea if you want to attend the fair: Travel by helicopter from 
Antwerp, Paris, or Liege to the fairgrounds. Sabena Airlines, for example, 
will have 12-passenger Sikorsky S-58s in service for the 12-hour Brussels- 
Paris flight. (Three flights weekdays; $40 round trip.) 


Not everyone agrees about the trend in prices in Europe, but chances 
are you'll find them up slightly over a year ago. In Spain, they’re definitely 
higher. Devaluation of the French franc will probably still be to your 
advantage (BW—Aug.10’57,p138). 


In the Caribbean and Latin America, good accommodations are fairly 
easy for the next few months and summer. South-of-the-border travel, which 
took an 11% jump last year, is expected to set new records this year. 


Reduced first-class air travel rates (30% off for 30-day round trips), 
effective all year, and increases in aircraft available are loosening the Latin 
travel trade. For example, air fare to Montevideo, Buenos Aires, or Santiago 
(or all three) and return within 30 days costs $768, a saving of $330. 


If you have plenty of time, the popular 33-day cruises to Buenos Aires 
with stops at Rio and Santos have a tag of $1,100. You may want to sail on 
one of the new luxury cruise ships. Moore-McCormack’s Argentina, 
launched last week, probably will be put in service in the late fall; a sister 
ship, the Brasil, may make its maiden voyage in late August. Grace Line’s 
new Santa Rosa will go in service the middle of June and the new Santa 
Paula will be ready in September. Rates are still being worked out. 


If you’re more global minded: 


¢ Russian tours are drawing more travelers. In fact. American Express 
is offering 14-day tours through Russia this summer, will soon open a travel 
office in Moscow. 


“De luxe” travel—including hotels, four meals a day, private car with 
chauffeur and interpreter-guide, averages about $30 a day. 


So far, only Scandinavian Airlines System and Finnish Airline are 
allowed to enter the Soviet; but British European Airways and Russia’s Aero- 
flot Airlines will have London-Moscow flights later this year—and give you 
an opportunity to fly in a Russian jet, maybe a TU 114. 


You'll like the rate of exchange. Officially, it’s four rubles to the dollar, 
but once inside the U.S.S.R. it jumps to 10 rubles. Admissions to plays and 
sports events are about 30% less than in the U.S. Write to American 
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45th St., New York. Pan American, Air France, BOAC, and Sabena also 
have tour connections to Russia. 


+ If you start planning visits to the Middle East, South Africa, or maybe 
the Far East, you’ll probably end up booking a ‘round-the-world trip. 


You’ll find a wide choice of air and ship tours. Cunard’s Great World 
Cruise on the Caronia (108 days, 33,000 miles) costs from $3,200 to $33,000 
(suite for two), sailing Jan. 20, 1959. Holiand-America’s Statendam luxury 
cruise (111 days, 33,000 miles) leaving Jan. 6, ranges from $3,200 to $11,000. 
Norwegian-American has scheduled Round the World in 80 Days (25,000 
miles) aboard the Bergenfjord, with tags of $2,250 to $11,000. Sails Jan. 17. 


First-class air travel for a globe-circling trip costs about $1,936. 
Escorted tours with excellent hotel accommodations plus your sea and air 
travel are priced at about $6,000 for two people. 


Here are some new developments that should delight shutterbugs: 


You can now shoot your home movies in Cinemascope. The Cine- 
mascope lens can be mounted on any movie lens and later adapted to your 
home projector. It provides normal vision viewing, and doubles the pano- 
ramic horizon without image distortion. The only adjustment necessary: Dia- 
phragm must be opened one stop to compensate for light loss through the 
complex light system. 


Supplementary lenses cost about $100 for an 8-mm. camera and $200 
for a 16-mm. Adapters for mounting cost about $1 each. Information is 
available from S. T. O. P. Corp., Silver Spring, Md. 


For those who want 35-mm. black and white or color pictures without 
having to master photographic technicalities, Agfa has brought out a new 
camera, the Silette SL ($100). 


It is very simple to operate. Set the film speed dial for type film 
being used; built-in exposure meter sets diaphragm and shutter as you rotate 
dial and match arm to exposure meter needle. Set distance to subject. Then 
let the camera do the rest. 


A striking new departure in the 120-size twin lens reflex is the Mamiya 
C, made in Japan. It has an ingenious lens-shutter system, providing fast 
interchange of lenses—80-mm. lens, 105-mm. and 135-mm. telephotos. 


Another advantage: A long extension bellows permits closeup pictures 
without supplementary lenses. The Mamiya’s 80-mm. lens can take pictures 
7-in. away from the subject. The camera is imported by Mamiya Div., Cap- 
rod Ltd., New York—$129.50 with 80-mm. lens. 


The new Nikon SP is the latest in 35-mm. cameras, and should give 
German camera makers stiff competition. The Japanese camera can be fitted 
with a rapid-fire electric motor drive that makes it well suited for industrial, 
medical, and sports photography. The drive is powered by batteries in a vest- 
pocket size case. Pictures can be made one frame at a time, in bursts of 
two or more, or continuously through 36 exposures. The camera can take 
up to three pictures per second. Available at most dealers ($415—with 
50-mm. f1.4 lens; motor, $170). 


With the help of a new Navy booklet, amateur radio hams can track the 
Vanguard earth satellite. Two systems for recording its passage and collect- 
ing data are described in Project Vanguard Report No. 21. Write to Tech- 
nical Services Office, U.S. Dept. of Commerce, Washington 25 ($1). 
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Why so many leading automakers have switched to 
LINK-BELT’s narrower timing chain 


Oe just a fraction of an inch off 

a car’s length and production 
costs drop. That’s why automotive 
designers looked on with special 
interest in 1949 when Link-Belt 
introduced a 12-inch narrower tim- 
ing chain. 

This "46-inch wide chain per- 
mitted use of narrower sprockets, 
shorter camshafts, crankshafts . . . 
and resulted in cumulative savings 


of millions of dollars for the many 
manufacturers that adopted it. 

This is just one of Link-Belt’s 
many types of silent chain drives 
serving industry with better-than- 
98% efficiency. For complete facts 
on positive, long-wearing Link-Belt 
silent chain drives, write for Book 
2425 to LINK-BELT COMPANY, 
Dept. AV, Prudential Plaza, Chi- 
cago 1, Ill. 


One source... one responsibility for materials handling, 
processing and power transmission equipment 


eae 


FROM FRACTIONAL TO THOUSANDS OF HP, 
from %g¢-in. to 2 inch pitch, Link-Belt 
silent chain is used to drive equipment 
ranging from small power tools to huge 
commercial electric generators. Typical is 
timing chain drive above—standard equip- 
ment on many of today’s cars. 
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ALL OF THE 1958 CLASS WILL HAVE JOBS, BUT SOME 
WILL HAVE TO HUSTLE LIKE HELL. 
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RECRUITING PROBABLY 


SAYS ONE LARGE NATIONAL EMPLOYER OF ENGINEERS? 
"WE*RE JUST GOING THROUGH THE MOTIONS THIS YEAR SO 
THAT WE DON'T LOSE OUR CONTACTS. 
ALREADY FILLED." 


OUR VACANCIES ARE 


For a number of years, the swarm 
of company recruiters has been one of 
the first harbingers of spring on the 
campus. Across the interviewing table 
they competed for the bright, and even 
not so bright, young collegian. They 
offered him something akin to the 
moon wrapped in cellophane—particu- 
larly if his degree had the word “engi- 
neering” in it. 

The personnel men are back, but 
this spring they're wearing their other 
hat. And the young job hunter is play- 
ing less hard to get. In short, the com- 
petition comes from the other side of 
the table. This year’s crop of 392,000 
grads apparently is going to have to do 
a little scratching for jobs. 
¢ Manpower Pool—For the past half- 
dozen years, it has been the policy of 
many big companies to go after po- 
tentially good men, just to have them 
on the payroll. These men formed a 
manpower pool, picked up specialized 
skills, and kept busy with jobs that a 
good high school-trained technician 
could do. But the men were there when 
the company expanded or needed to fill 
a slot. 

But with the recession, the cutdown 
on contracts, and uncertainty over the 
immediate future, many corporations 
are trimming their hiring to fill specific 
openings only. Their actual immediate 
needs are fewer, too, because men on 
the payroll aren’t quitting. The fact that 
some companies are laying off even 
technical people warns job holders that 
this isn’t the time to throw themselves 
on the job market. One placement di- 
rector points to still a third reason why 
employers are taking fewer this year: 
“More jobs are being taken out of the 
current market because six-months’ 
service boys are coming ‘out now as well 
as those drafted two years ago.” 

On the other hand, smaller com- 
panies that found it tough to get men 
in other years and that couldn't afford 
the manpower pool system are keeping 
up their hiring quotas. But, consider- 
ing that just one big company is look- 
ing for 500 fewer grads this year than 
last, these small companies do little to 
reverse the downward trend. 
¢ Market Is Softer—Even so, competi- 
tion for the best men is still keen, and 
starting salaries are still going up. Last 
November, when Dr. Frank S. Endicott 
of Northwestern University sent out his 
annual questionnaire on company re- 
cruiting quotas, the 223 answers were 
only mildly discouraging. The compa- 
nies, which last year were looking for 
14,694 grads, this year wanted 13,549, 
or 8% fewer. The entire dropoff came 
in nontechnical fields; the respondents 
thought they would want as many en- 
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bilver-Platter Jobs for ‘58 Grad 


gineers, chemists, and physicists as they 
did in 1957. 

A more recent BUSINESS WEEK survey 
indicates that the market has softened 
a lot since then. Blue-chip companies 
on the average want 30% fewer non- 
technical men than last vear, and 25% 
fewer engineers and scientists. (Since 
these companies didn’t get all the tech- 
nical people they wanted last year, this 
is actually down only 10% from the 
number they hired.) Aluminum Co. 
of America’s quota is down 50%, and 
other companies are off as much as 
60%, even for engineers. 

Other companies are making the 

rounds just to keep up contacts and 
for what they term “public relation’s 
sake.” Kearney & Trecker Corp. of 
West Allis, Wis., calls on all the schools 
in the Milwaukee area just so it will 
not be conspicuous by its absence, even 
though it says unequivocally, “We will 
not hire this year.” Similarly, Pitts- 
burgh Steel Co. has no jobs now, but 
is interviewing with the idea that if an 
upturn comes off as predicted, it can 
go through its files and still get some of 
the men it talked to. 
« Hardest Hit—Actually, the over-all 
job picture isn’t off so much as these 
figures indicate. Many medium-sized 
companies such as Cutler-Hammer, 
Inc., and Blaw-Knex Co.—which has 
been hiring about eight a year—are hold- 
ing to an even keel. But that hardly 
makes up for the heavy cutbacks. 

Ironically, it is the group of students 
that the companies have been saving 
they want the those with a 
broad general education—that are hard- 
est hit. With companies hiring to fill 
specific berths, they want students with 
specialized knowledge, and the more 
specialized the better. 

In business schools, for example, ac- 
counting and statistics majors are more 
in demand than are majors in the more 
general business administration subjects. 
And last month, the personnel director 
of Colorado Highway Dept. complained 
that civil engineers had too general a 
background when they graduated. He 
wants highway enginecrs. 
¢ Changing Attitudes—This change in 
demand is bringing changes in recruit- 
ing procedures. The interviewers are 
more aloof, the seniors more eager. 
While just a vear ago, job seekers 
picked over the list of interviewing 
companies, they now are not only seeing 
everyone who might have a need for 
them, but are making contacts on their 
own. Personnel men dub them the 
most serious grads since 1949's rela- 
tively settled veterans. 

And, interviewers report, the students 
are taking a more serious approach to 


most 
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the whole business. For the first time 
in years, they are asking for detailed 
information about just what their duties 
will be. They are asking questions like, 
“How does a recession affect your com- 
pany?” They want to know about the 
corporation’s financial soundness, too. 
One oil company recruiter says, “Our 
financial statement is the most inter- 
esting piece of promotional literature 
we've handed out this year.” Where 
before the grads were quick to check on 
vacations and bonuses, this year even 
salary frequently isn’t mentioned in the 
first interview. 

The emphasis on stability is casting 
some glamor on previously shunned 
employers, and a few shadows on the 
former favored industries. The seniors 
are writing “no aircraft’”’ and “no de- 
fense contracts” on their placement 
cards. And banks and insurance com- 
panies, which usually pay less but offer 
a safer future, are getting more attention 
this season. Even government jobs, with 
their traditional low pay, have more 
appeal to this vear’s grads. 
¢ More Choosy—This changing atti- 
tude is inspired in part by the fact 
that fewer recruiters are making com- 
pus visits. Most colleges report that at 
least 10% of the companies that had 
made dates have canceled, and schools 
far from urban centers are losing out 
even more. One school in an isolated 
spot in the Northwest has had 40% 
cancellations. Even at Wayne State 
University in populous Detroit, +1 of 
82 companies scheduled to interview 
in February dropped out. Included 
were B. F. Goodrich Co., Shell Oil Co., 
Continental Can Co., Eli Lilly & Co., 
Allegheny-Ludlum Steel Corp., and 
Johns-Manville Corp. 

Companies canceling this year may 
find it harder going in the future. “Pros- 
pecting for engineers is just like selling 
anything on the road,” William Rich- 
ards of Trane Co. says. “You must 
keep calling on your customers or 
they'll forget you.” Some placement 
directors are stalling on requests for 
1959 recruitment dates already coming 
in from this vear’s cancelers; they want 
the prime times to go to the firms that 
stuck. 

The companies that are interviewing 
are being a lot more choosy. At the 
University of Pennsylvania, the place- 
ment director notes that “recruiters 
who were interviewing the first third 
of the class last year are looking at 
only the first quarter of this vear’s 
class.” Recruiters admit to the place- 
ment head at the University of Pitts- 
burgh that “men they hired last vear 
they wouldn’t even look twice at now.” 


This means the real bind is on men 


in the lower part of the class. They're 
the ones who will most need to hustle. 
¢ Less Red Carpet—Another new note 
is that when companies do see a man 
they want, they’re a lot less indulgent 
this year. They are demanding quick 
answers on job offers—usually within a 
month. And students are accepting 
offers more quickly, even when not 
pressured to. “This year it’s a case of 
getting a job, not the job,” explains 
Thomas W. Harrington, Jr., director of 
placement at Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. This doesn’t mean that 
the grads are desperate, but they are 
more inclined to jump at a firm offer 
that comes near what they want rather 
than take a chance that the perfect 
job may come along. 

Plant visits, too, are being curtailed. 
If an expensive trip isn’t involved, the 
recruiter is apt to suggest a visit to the 
home office. But this vear it’s to give 
the company brass the chance to give 
the prospect the once-over, not to show 
the boss to the candidate. 

The fact that the best men are still 
being fought over means that starting 
salaries are still going up. This year’s 
boost 1s about 4% —the smallest in- 
crease since 1951. Inexperienced engi- 
neers with a B.S. will start at an average 
salary of $470 a month, nontechnical 
men at about $415. 
¢ Prospects—W ill 
students get a job? The situation is 
still in too much of a state of flux for 
placement directors to say definitely 
how much it’s hurting, but they give a 
hopeful “ves” to the question. But they 
immediately hedge with a comment 
that the students may not have these 
jobs by graduation, may land noth- 
ing until Labor Day. 

Many companies are taking a “wait 

and attitude, interviewing, but 
holding off offers in hope of a business 
upturn. Some have even dropped a 
February or March interview date, but 
ask for another one in late April. At 
some big companies, hiring quotas are 
revised weekly. 
e Alternatives—The men who aren't 
being wooed are going to have to work 
to get jobs. “You can’t afford the 
luxury of just sitting around any more,” 
one placement director tells his boys. 

A lot of the not-yet-emploved are 
considering the alternatives too: grad 
uate school or the Army. Many of 
the young men admit they are just bid 
ing their time, will make one or the 
other choice if no job turns up by mid- 
summer. 

The women grads seem to be the 
hardest hit of all. Even in Endicott’s 
survey last November, the quota for 


coeds was down 27%. END 


all the graduating 


see i 
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In Management 


Nothing’s Quiet on the Proxy Front: 


Fights Brew at Three Companies... 


New proxy fights are developing at Republic Pictures 
Corp., Northwestern National Life Insurance Co., and 
Van Dorn Iron Works Co. 

Two Republic stockholders, who claim ownership of 
18,200 shares (almost 1%), have asked the New York 
State Supreme Court for an order allowing them to 
inspect the film maker’s books. ‘They also want to post- 
pone the annual meeting until 45 days after they com- 
plete their inspection. The two claim that the Republic 
secretary refused an earlier request, that Pres. Herbert 
J. Yates sold the company’s film backlog to television 
at “bargain rates.” 

At Northwestern National, the dissident is Nation- 
wide Corp., an insurance holding company, which owns 
a majority of the stock. However, holders of North- 
western National participating policies have voting 
rights, and it is from this group—plus independent 
stockholders—that the management hopes to garner sup- 
port. Nationwide owns 112,489 shares of the 220,000 
outstanding; there are about 500,000 policyholder votes. 
Nationwide, of course, is asking for proxies from the 
policyholders, too. The annnal meeting is set for Oct. 

set back from its usual January date by a court 
order. 

\t Van Dorn, a Cleveland outfit that fabricates, 
among other things, mail boxes and jail cells, the man- 
agement is fighting Hofmann Industries, Inc. Hofmann, 
which used to be called National Chlorophyll & Chem- 
ical Co., makes iron castings, brooms, and chlorophyll 
pills. Hofmann acquired 25% of Van Dorn’s 99,696 
outstanding shares just last December; now Van Dorn 
fears it wants to assume control. Other big chunks of 
Van Dorm are owned by Mount Vernon Co. (12%) 
and Holly Corp. (19%). 


.. . At Three Others, Tiffs Continue 


Other proxy fights go on, stirring up the usual con- 
fusion. 

The opposing group at Pabst Brewing Co., led by 
David and Robert Pabst (BW—Mar.8’58,p36), an- 
nounced that Alfred N. Steele, president of Pepsi-Cola 
Co., had agreed to be one of their candidates for a post 
on the board. One of Steele’s demands was that Bernard 
Relin, public relations man and Pepsi bottler, also be 
on the slate. ‘Two days after this announcement, Relin 
withdrew his name, saying that merger talks had occurred 
between Pabst and Pepsi and that the situation would 
involve him in a conflict of interests. 

The dissidents at Bullard Co., Bridgeport (Conn.) 
machine tool manufacturer (BW—Feb.15'58,p167), re- 
vised downward their claims of stock representation. 
James A. Walsh, member of the executive committee 
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of the Boston & Maine RR and head of the Bullard 
Stockholders’ Protective Committee, totaled up the 
holdings of his group, found they came to 2,600 shares, 
decided he would “have to withdraw” his earlier claim 
of 77,000 shares. 

The management at Williams-McWilliams Indus- 
tries, Inc., decided again to try to cut through the maze 
of proxy solicitation charges and court claims (BW— 
Mar.8’58,p99) by submitting the disputed questions to 
the American Arbitration Assn. The opposing stock- 
holders’ group—including two directors—rejected the 
suggestion, just as they had before. 


... And, at Superior, Management Loses 


At least one proxy fight is over, with a defeat for 
management. A new board was elected at Superior 
Tool & Die Co., the fourth within the past year. 

Two seats on the five-man board of the Detroit die 
and fixture maker were won by the group headed by 
Westley J. Peoples, Michigan investor, who had opposed 
the management of Chmn. James I. McClintock. One 
seat was won by Eugene V. Kipp, an officer of Thomp- 
son-Starrett Co., which controlled Superior from May 
to October last year. Kipp opposed McClintock, but 
independently of Peoples’ group. 

McClintock retained his board seat, as did Mendel 
Lurie, New York attorney, who last August won a seat 
in opposition to management, but who was on the 
management slate this go-round. Pres. Martin L. Jacobs, 
who objected to management votes being cast for Lurie, 
is off the board for the first time. He had been the 
one constant in the frequent changes. 


e . a 
Management Briefs 


A new merger will bring together the two holding 
companies reportedly responsible for the surprise ap- 
pointment of a new president earlier this year at 
Hawaiian Pineapple Co., Inc. (BW —Jan.18°58,p103). 
Directors of Castle & Cooke, Ltd., which owns 15% of 
Hapco, and Helemano, which owns a 31% share and 
is in turn owned 31% by C&C, have voted to join 
their companies—if stockholders approve. 


Doeskin Products, Inc., still trying to work itself out 
of the confusion left from its days under the control 
of Swan-Finch Oil Corp. (BW —Nov.30'57,p85), has a 
new group of owners. Montreal investor Samuel J. 
Smiley heads the new board, which took over from a 
Cuban syndicate. Leon Henderson continues as presi- | 
dent of the paper specialty company. 


Companies have frequently found that U.S. person- 
nel going into foreign branches have created ill will 
through lack of understanding of the foreign culture 
(BW —Jun.9°56,p75). Champion Paper & Fibre Co. is 
trying to head off such friction by beginning now to 
indoctrinate the 20 technicians—and their families—they 
will ship to Brazil next year to operate a pulp plant. The 
course being run by New York University will include 
lessons in Portuguese, Brazilian laws, customs, history, 
geography, and goods. 
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Olin Aluminum 


pig...ingot... billet... flat sheet... 
coiled sheet...fin stock... plate... 
extrusions...solid...hollow... 
semi-hollow...pipe and tubing... 
rod and bar...electrical conductor... 


is ready to Serve 


Now Olin Aluminum offers you the advantages of 
a large scale, integrated producer ... a dependable 
source for your growing need for fine aluminum. 
Call your nearest Olin Aluminum office for sales 
and engineering service. Or write: Aluminum 
Division, Olin Mathieson Chemical Corporation, 
400 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


TRinity 2-5824 

VAlley 3-1426 

VOlunteer 2-2148 

ORchard 4-6886 

Cincinnati _.._. CApito! 1-6030 

Cleveland _.__ SUperior 1-4964 

FLeetwood 7-1591 

BAidwin 4-9631 

Liberty 9-5500 

_-. OVeriand 2-3645 

B Jackson, Mich. _. STate 2-4900 
Syracuse 


Kansas City ... Plaza 3-2055 
Los Angeles _. DUnkirk 5-3231 
Memphis .... JAckson 7-2571 

PLaza 7-0635 
Milwaukee _ BRoadway 3-8266 
Minneapolis UNion 9-9289 
New Haven ____ SPruce 7-1491 
New York PLaza 1-4540 
Philadelphia _ MOhawk 4-6100 
Pittsburgh GRant 1-3855 
St. Louis _.._ PArkview 6-0247 
Gibson 6-0427 


Q AND “OLIN ALUMINUM” ARE TRACEMARKS 


~) 
‘ 
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O 
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LIN *: 


LUMINUM 


a? 


AL conP? 


Symbol of Quality and Service in the Aluminum industry 





Factory of the future may be controlled by an electronic brain. Its eyes will 
be a battery of photoelectric cells and television cameras. With their aid, 
this brain will read blueprints, then “talk” its orders over the nerves of the 
factory electrical system which carries impulses to the machines. 


Want to build machines 


that talk to each other? 


Thompson Products can help you handle the job 


In this difficult “ profit-squeeze” era, 
many manufacturers badly need new 
machines that can “talk to each 
other’’—master control devices which 
give instructions to other machines. 


Whoever decides to build such 
advanced equipment will need all 
the help he can get; and he can get 
a lot from Thompson Products—in 
research, engineering and actual 


production of component parts. 
Among Thompson divisions 
which might contribute to the devel- 
opment of machines that “talk to 
each other” are Electronics, a leader 
in closed-circuit television and 
Accessories, which has pioneered 
many advanced products for 
America’s aircraft industry. 


If you have a complex new prod- 


From Thompsen’s 19 research centers and 25 manufacturing plants come, each year, 
important new advances in mechanics, electronics, hydraulics, pneumatics, aero- 
dynamics, thermodynamics and nucleonics. Why not take advantage of Thompson's 
engineering ingenuity, production capacity and available manpower? 


uct in mind, please give us an 
opportunity to tell you about the 
capabilities we have to help you in 
its development and production. 


You can count on 
Thompson 
\ 
1» Products 


@s a partner in solving the design and production 
problems of an advancing technology 


General Offices, Cleveland 17, Ohio 
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An Ocean Ferry for Natural Gas 


Ship being readied as tanker 
for liquefied gas (right) will, its 
owners are betting, put a new 
competitor in world fuel race. 


Sometime late this summer, if all 
goes well, London housewives brewing 
their afternoon tea will be burning 
Louisiana natural gas under the kettle. 
Work is now under way in Mobile, 
Ala., on the conversion of a small ex- 
pexmental ship (pictures) to haul this 
gas in liquid form across the Atlantic, 
where it will be revaporized and chan- 
neled into London’s gas mains. 

If the joint Anglo-American venture 
pans out, it will mark the successful 
culmination of five years of experiments 
to find a foolproof way to tote cheap 
natural gas in liquid form to areas 
where fuel is scarce and expensive. Suc- 
cess of the ship’s test trips will bring 
an ambitious new competitor into the 
world’s fuel markets. 
¢ Final Hurdle—Economically, there’s 
a promising future ahead for the new- 
comer. Of course, the pioneer gas 
tanker’s 33,000-bbl. cargo is only a faint 
whiff in the huge stream of 500-trillion 
cu. ft. of manufactured gas that Britain 
consumes every year—even though each 
barrel of the liquid gas is equivalent 
in heating volume to 3,500 cu. ft. in 
gaseous form. But the British Gas 
Council feels the imported natural gas 
will have a cost edge on its manufac- 
tured rival, (England has virtually no 
natural gas of its own.) 

What has held liquid gas up so far 
has been the problem of finding an 
escape-proof iank to transport it. The 
backers of the new venture are confident 
that they have that problem finally 
licked—and are betting $4-million on 
conversion of the ship alone, plus addi- 
tional millious on storage and terminal 
facilities 

¢ Partners—What is being done is to 
take methane—the natural gas you get 
at the wellhead—reduce it to liquid form 
for transportation, then reconvert it 
into its state before it is 
pumped into gas mains at the other 
end. 

Partners in this summer’s test voy- 
ages are two U.S. companies, Conti- 
nental Oil Co. and Union Stock Yard 
& Transit Co. of Chicago on one side, 
and the British Gas Council on the 
other. The two U.S. companies are 
represented in the deal by their wholly 
owned subsidiary, Constock Liquid 
Methane Corp. (BW —Feb.15’58,p148). 

(he British are putting up half of 
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PIONEER gas tanker, once the 5,000-ton cargo ship Normarti, is being fitted out in Mobile 
yards to carry 33,000 bbl. of liquefied gas per trip for London gas mains. Its 




























































































CONVERSION is giving ship five huge tanks in which methane will be held at minus 
260F after being reduced to liquid form by liquefaction machinery ii barge at right. 
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the $4-million for outfitting the tanker 
ship—formerly the 5,000-ton cargo ves- 
sel Normarti—and another $1-million to 
build two insulated storage tanks with 
a capacity of 1,000 tons each on Canvey 
Island in the Thames Estuary. Con- 
stock is paying the other half of the 
ship conversion cost, and is building the 
U.S. terminal and storage facilities on 
the Louisiana Gulf coast. 

Constock is keeping data on the ac- 
tual cost of delivering the gas carefully 
under wraps. Gas, of course, is a let 
cheaper than oil at the wellhead. 
Earlier, when Constock was thinking 
of delivering liquefied natural gas by 
barge from Louisiana to Chicago—a 
project now apparently dropped tempo- 
rarily in favor of the ocean venture—the 
claim was that investment in barges, 
storage tanks, and liquefaction equip- 
ment would be less than half that re- 
quired to deliver an equal amount of 
methane in gaseous form. 

The talk then was that gas could be 
delivered in this way to European mar- 
kets for less than half the cost of manu- 
facturing gas there. The British Gas 
Council, though it sees a cost advan- 
tage, doesn’t go that far. 
¢ Ship’s Role—At the moment, every- 
thing depends on how well the SS 
Normarti, now being converted at the 
Alabama Dry Dock & Shipbuilding 
Co.'s Mobile yard, does its job. The 
principles involved in liquefying meth- 
ane are simple, but it’s no easy trick. 

I'he gas has to be cooled to around 
minus 260F before it liquefies. And 
the container for storing it has to be 
just right in order to haul the liquid 
gas at near atmospheric pressure and 
to prevent it from evaporating—that is, 
changing back to a “gas—too rapidly. 
Ordinarily steel becomes brittle at this 
temperature, and can’t do the job. The 
expansion and contraction of the tanks 
with temperature changes also has to 
be allowed for. 

\n earlier Constock effort came to 
gricf. The company had two barges 
built by Ingalls Shipbuilding Corp., 
incorporating tanks with an inner lining 
of laminated balsa wood. But in time 
the liquid methane penetrated through 
the balsa. 

This time Constock thinks it has the 
answer. As a result of tests conducted 
for it by Arthur D. Little, Inc., Boston 
industrial research company, it has de- 
vised a new container system. ‘This 
consists of an aluminum welded tank, 
jacketed with about 12 in. of laminated 
balsa, and the whole affair enclosed in 
a steel jacket. 

Tests indicate that this tankage sys- 
tem will carry liquid methane with only 
0.5% evaporation during a three-week 
voyage. That’s good enough for Con- 
stock—but it will take a few actual 
ocean trips to prove it out 
¢ Conversion Job—The  U.S-~-built 
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Normarti, previously owned by the 
Normarti Steamship Co., is 339 ft. 
long with a 50-ft. beam; it’s diesel- 
powered, with a speed of 114 knots. It 
looks like a tanker, has its two holds 
forward, its engine in the stern. 

Plans of the J. J. Henry Co. of New 
York, the naval architect in charge, call 
for five liquid methane tanks—three in 
the forward hold, one behind the other, 
and the remaining two in the aft hold. 
Total tank capacity is around 2,100 
tons, or 33,000 bbl., of liquid methane, 
with each rectangular tank—roughly 40 
ft. long, 30 ft. wide, and 30 ft. deep— 
holding approximately 400 tons. The 
methane will be contained under 2 Ib. 
of pressure. 
¢ Guarding Against Leaks—Constock 
has marshaled an elaborate system to 
guard against leaks. Space will be left 
around each tank so the ship’s per- 
sonnel can keep constant watch. There 
will also be a special alarm system to 
detect any escaping gas that might col- 
lect in the ship. 

Besides that, meters will be installed 
in the venting system to record the 
amount of methane that is vaporizing; 
anything more than the normal 0.5% 
will be a warning sign. 

For emergency use, the Normarti will 
carry stand-by recycling equipment that 
can reconvert vaporized methane to 
liquid form. But barring an emergency, 
Constock plans to let the vaporized 
methane escape into the atmosphere. 
Later ships may attempt to recycle all 
vaporizing methane to save it, but this 
depends on experience in the first 
vovages. 

If leaks do occur, several things can 
be done, depending on how serious the 
leak is. A comparatively minor one 
might be ignored. Or at the first sign 
of the leak—indicated by a frost spot 
on the side of the tank—the methane 
could be pumped out until the liquid 
inside is below the level of the leak. 
If the leak was really a major one, the 
tank’s entire contents might have to be 
pumped out. 
¢ Tight-Lipped—Constock has been 
understandably tight-lipped about the 
whole venture. For though it claims 
its system is patentable and fully pro- 
tected, it knows that nearly every 
major oil company in the U.S —and 
abroad, too—is eager te learn all it can 
about th: operation. The liquid gas 
project ‘would compete first of all with 
pipelined natural gas here and manu- 
factured gas in other areas—but in the 
background there lurks a possibility of 
giving oil some competition, too. 

Constock has gone so far as to place 
guards in the Mobile shipyard to keep 
unauthorized persons off the ship. 
Photographers are not allowed on the 
shipvard side of the river. Workmen 
on the job don’t even see what the fin- 
ished ship will be like—each man’s first- 


hand knowledge is restricted to the part 


of the ship that he works on. The tanks 
are being built elsewhere, and_ they 
will be brought in by barge for installa- 
tion. 

¢ Why a Cargo Ship?—Choice of a 
cargo ship rather than a tanker for con- 
version to the liquid gas run may seem 
odd, but it makes considerable sense. 
The methane tankers will have to be 
ballasted when loaded, so that the ship 
will trim correctly. Dry cargo ships are 
built with large double bottoms, and 
besides that, usually have wing tanks 
built into the lower sides of the ship. 
These tanks, when selectively filled 
either with fuel oil or sea water ballast, 
can be used very effectively to trim a 
ship. 

But in the long run, if the project 
works out, Constock expects to build 
specially designed ships. Ultimately, it 
envisions methane-carrying ships in 
the large tanker class of 30,000 tons 
to 40,000 tons deadweight. 
¢ Shore Installations—The ship is the 
key part of the project, but the shore 
facilities are also important. Constock’s 
U.S. terminal in Louisiana will receive 
gas piped in from Continental s wells. 
The gas will be passed through lique- 
faction machinery, and the liquid meth- 
ane held in a storage tank built along 
the same lines as those on the ship. 

The shore tank will not be filled 
until about a week before the ship is 
due; estimates are thai ‘+ will take 
about 10 days to liqu-fy er ugh gas ic & 
fill the ship. The 1'),000-mile Louisi- 
ana-London roundtriy» should take six 
weeks. 

The London stor ge tanks will be 
slightly different, using a light volcanic 
ash—perlite—for insulation instead of 
laminated balsa wooc.. 

In the first experiment, the imported 
gas will be mixed i» the London gas 
grid along with coa! gas manufactured 
at Romford in Essex and byproduct 
gases from the Shelihaven oil refinery. 
¢ Big Stake—The 3ritish interest in 
cheaper gas is understandable. On Con- 
stock’s side, its stakes are big, and it has 
set high goals. Constock’s Pres. E. F. 
Battson sees this prospect: “After the 
trial runs are comp’'eted, Constock will 
engage, directly o: through affiliated 
companies, in selling large volumes of 
natural gas in liquid form in the many 
industrial areas of tlie world where there 
is a growing shortage of reasonably 
priced fuels.” 

In addition to a projected fleet of 
specially constructed vessels, Constock 
aims to set up liquefaction plants in 
areas where large volumes of the gas 
are available—and where it’s often con- 
sidered a waste product. Though it’s 
aiming primarily at overseas markets, 
Constock thinks such U.S. markets as 
New York and Boston may well fall 
within its competitive range. END 
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“EXON 654 HELPS OUR ENG'NEERS 
MAKE THE SHIRLEY TEMPLE: DOLL 
A BEST-SELLER.” 





A. M. Katz, Genera’ Manager 

and Treasurer, /de::' Toy Corp. 

a 
Py. 


x 


Exon 654 gives this leading toy manufac?t:‘rer 
warm, pliable “flesh” for his best-selling number. 


Pliability is only one of the advantages No» ‘onder Ideal Toy Corporation pre- 


Firestone Exon 654 Resin gives this best- fers dulls made of Firestone Exon 654. 


selling doll. This resin also adds life-like 
warmth and longevity. And, most impor- 
tant to production men, it eliminates 
time-consuming operations which other 
materials require. 

For instance, because the dolls are 
made by rotational molding with Exon 
654, you mold units in one piece. No 
more cementing parts together. You can 
mix pigment right into the plastisol. No 
more dipping to color the dolls’ “flesh.” 


Thi: plastisol resin is part of industry's 
most complete line of versatile vinyls. 
Whet ier your problem is trouble-free, 
low-cost production or special corrosion 
applications, there’s a Firestone Exon 
resin pin-pointed to your particular prod- 
uct cr production needs. 

Industry looks to Firestone for engi- 
neered answers to its needs. For a resin 
wit!. properties pin-pointed to the best 
answer for you, check with Firestone. 





For complete information and technical service, call or write: 


CHEMICAL SALES DIVISION: FIRESTONE PLASTICS COMPANY 


DEPT.822E, POTTSTOWN, PA. © A DIVISION OF THE FIRESTONE TIRE & RUBBER CO 


IN CANADA, CONTACT CHEMICAL SALES DIVISION, FIRESTONE TIRE AN!) RUBBER COMPANY OF CANADA LTO. HAMILTON. ONT 


INDUSTRY’S MOST COMPLETE LINE OF VINYLS ENGINEER:7D TO YOUR SPECIFIC NEEDS 







































uilel(-tasMmal-tolilale, 
for 


business and industry 


= — «i Reznor direct-fired 
4° x, unit heaters offer the 

=x’ modern solution to the 
\ problems of heating 


commercial and indus- 
trial buildings. They 
= cost less to install, less 
to operate and require 
practically no main- 
tenance. With sus- 
pended, duct and 
free-standing types in 
all appropriate sizes 
from 25,000 to 2,000,- 
J 000 BTU, the Rezno 
line includes equip- 
ment which is exactly 
right for your heating 
job. 




















-UNIT HEATERS 
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LOS ANGELES’ 
finest 


Industrial Center 
Planned and Restricted 





10 minutes from center of city. Located 


on Golden State Freeway. Home of 


many national concerns. 
COURTESY TO BROKERS 
* 


GRAND CENTRAL 
INDUSTRIAL CENTRE 


P.O. Box 3157, Grand Central Station 
1435 Flower Street 


GLENDALE 1, CALIFORNIA 
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Water-based latex paints made from 
polyvinyl acetate resins can now be 
used outdoors as well as in. Previously 
these emulsion paints had been re- 
stricted to masonry in exterior use; on 
other surfaces, they peeled, blistered, 
and scaled. 

The picture shows how—in a Celanese 
Corp. of America test—the new emul- 
sion paints can penetrate old paint, 
even when it’s chalky and dirty, and 
adhere to asbestos, shingle, wood, or 
other surfaces beneath. That’s why the 
paint doesn’t come off when pressure- 
sensitive tape is peeled from a panel 
(left), while the paint film comes off 
with the tape from a panel covered with 
conventional emulsion paint (right). 

Bakelite Co., a division of Union Car- 


bide Corp., is also testing vinyl acetate 
paints for cutdoor use an’ reports suc- 
cess on shingles, concrete, stucco, brick, 
and cement block. Pain’ on the first 
test building, put on abc at three years 
ago, shows “only norma} weathering.” 
¢ Virtues--Latex emuls»n paints have 
been booming for int: cior and high- 
gloss use (BW —Jun.1""’ ,p66). They're 
popular because they’: easily applied 
with brush, spray, or idler, dry quickly 
and are easily cleaned +p. They are also 
fire resistant and have almost no odor. § 
Celanese ‘1as made t!<se paints practi- 
cable outdoors by add:ng small amounts 
of Toluene or Xylene aromatic solvents. 

Celanese and Ba elite both supply 
paint manufacturers with the resins for 
latex pairts. 


Magnetic Valve for Oilfield Use 


A new magnetic ball check valve, de- 
signed for oilfield use, may have dozens 
of applications where gravity-activated 
valves won’t work. 

The Harold Brown Co. of Houston 
developed the magnetic valve to solve 
a problem in gas-lift operations, where 
gas is injected down the outer casing 
of an oil well to make the oil flow up 
the central tubing when natural pres- 
sure is tow low. 
¢ Te Problem—'n conventional gas- 
lift valves, the ball seais 2¢ainst the seat 
above it. In order to use the more efh- 
cient gravity-activated ball check sys- 
ten., Brown designed a valve that could 
be used upside down. However, in oil 
installations, many valves are designed 


to be brought u» to the surface by 
running a wire ¢own the well casing. 
This makes checking and _ repairing 
valves easier and cheaper. 

But ia order fo retrieve the valve, it 
must b: in an upright position, and 
therefore would have to be sealed by 
fluid pressure o: a spring. None of these 
methods is as reliable as the gravity 
system and car, result in costly damage 
to the well causing or require replace- 
ment cf valves and tubing. So Brown 
engineers were asked to design a valve 
that was bots highly efficient and re- 
trievable. 

* How It Works—Brown’s magnetic 
valve has all made of titaniam car- 
bide with « nickel binder, set in a 
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Titanium’s corrosion resistance and 
low heat conductivity team up to... 


DOUBLE 


SOLDERING 
PRODUCTION 










In handling a variety of soldering 
operations on small precision parts, 
Astatic Corporation—electronics 
manufacturer—has realized many 
benefits with Mallory-Sharon com- 
mercially pure titanium soldering 
fixtures: 


e Corrosion resistance of the titan- 

ium fixtures to certain soldering 
fluxes is excellent. Thus service life 
is far longer than that of other 
metals previously used. 
























e Heat conductivity of titanium is 
low. Thus the fixture does not take 
heat away from the work, and the 
operation takes less time. On a 
typical assembly, use of the titan- 
ium fixture increased daily output 
from 1000 to 2500 parts per day. 


e Titanium’s excellent wear resist- 
ance, plus the fact that solder does 
not stick to titanium, allows very 
close tolerances to be maintained. 


VIALLORNRY-SHARGR | 


All-titanium dip soldering jig developed and used by Astatic Corpora- 
tion has advantage of low heat conductivity and corrosion resistance. 


Titanium jig has excellent wear resistance, permits holding close 
tolerances when soldering phonograph needle assembly. 






Assembly rejects were cut fff 
25% to less than 1%. 


Can you use titanium’s 0 
advantages? For informatig) 
properties and fabrication techyjf 
ask for the booklet “Titanium 
File”. Write Mallory-Sharon 
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: ‘ p fetals 
Corporation, Niles, Ohio. — 
Sharon produces titanium,zi “dls 

é nium, 
and other special metals anal 
strip, rod, bar, plate and ot , j 

dsh t t Hy c stand- 
ard shapes to meet your requ ants. 
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METALS CORPORATION ° 


Rests producer of Titanium ¢ Zirconium ¢ Special Metals 


° 





NILES. OH 

















THERE IS A LIBERAL EDUCATION 
PLEASURE AND PROFIT 
IN A SET OF TOOLS 


STANLEY TOOLS uses 
Dennison PRES-a-ply” Labels 


... to emphasize brand identification 

. to provide easy, efficient labeling 
A Dennison-designed PRES-a-ply Label can help you promote brand 
identification, provide se’ling information and use instructions. Clean, 


easy to apply and labcr saving. For suggestions write or call the 
nearest Dennison office. 


Dennison 


Chicago, Wl. 


LEADERS IN PACKAGING 
SINCE 1844 


Framingham, Mass. Drummondville, Que. Offices in principal cities 


®registered trademark for Dennison self-adhering labels and seals. 









UNMATCHED 


More advertisers have placed 
more pages of advertising in 
Business Week than in any other 
general, general-business or news 
magazine for 6 consecutive: years. 





| 
| 
There is a good supply of s<illed and versatile | 
workers in West Virginia for new or expanding | 
industries. You will find ample raw materials, 
markets nearby and protective terrain for future 
security. For full information write, Don Crislip, 
Executive Director, West Virginia Industrial and 
Publicity Commission, Room 12, State Capitol, 
Charleston 5, West Virginia 


West Vircinia 













KEEP “clues” in MIND WHEN LOOKING FOR: 


@ Employment 

© Personnel 

@ Equipment 

@ Special Services 
See “clues” on page 158 


For information on rates write: 


BUSINESS WEEK 
Classified Advertising Division P, O. Box 12—New York 36, N. Y. 
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cylinidr cal cage of Monel metal. Six 
magne's are imbedded in the walls of 
the cage, at the top, so the ball tends 
to res. there. The magnets are grouped 
on ove side of the wall to prevent the 
bal] ‘:om spinning; otherwise, it migh, 
spin .o fast it would wear itself and the 
cage out. Increasingly harder conven- 
tional ball and cage construction have 
failed to stop wear. 

'he magnetic valve has another ad- 
vavtage in both wear and operation: 
Tl ball leaves and returns te its seat 
at constant speed, rather than under 
a¢2eleration as in a spring-loaded valve, 

The magnets show a decrease in 

p wer of only .04% in 100 years, ac- 
cording to Brown engineers, while con- 
entional springs have a relatively high 
ratigue factor. And the magnets gen- 
evally are unaffected by temperature, 
pressure, or corrosion, the enemies of 
most metal springs. 
« Possible Applications—Brown expects 
tie new valve to be used eventually in 
the automotive and aircraft industries; 
chemical, food, and beverage process- 
ing; waste disposal systems; hydraulic 
‘quipment; rocket and jet control sys- 
tems; and other fields outside of oil. 

Gas-lift valves with the magnetic ball 
heck valve will sell for $54, compared 
with $48.75 for a conventional valve 
issembly. 
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Concrete mixers can be mounted on a 
new truck designed with driving power 
to the front axle of a front tandem as 
well as both axles of a rear tandem. The 
truck can carry concrete loads as great 
as 10 cu. yd. and is adaptable to any 
make of mixer and mixer drive system. 
Manufacturer: Four Wheel Drive Auto 
Co., Clintonville, Wis. Cost: $18,960 
without mixer. 

7 
Ford’s new diesel tractors—the com- 
pany’s first U.S.-made diesel products— 
have some of the same parts used in its 
redesigned four-cylinder gasoline tractor 
engine. The resulting volume produc- 
tion and interchangeability makes lower 
prices possible, Ferd says. Suggested re- 
tail prices for the diesel model will be 
only $395 above gasoline tractor prices. 
The normal premium for diesel tractor 
power is $550 to $850, says Ford. 

ry 
An electron tube not much larger than 
a shirt button yet capable of operating 
at temperatures from 900F to 1,500F, 
has been developed by General Electric. 
It’s made of layers of titanium and a 
special ceramic, like its larger prede- 
cessors developed by GE. Still in the 
laboratory stage, it will bring the elec- 
tron tube down to transistor size when 
it’s commercially available. 
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Have you ever considered the 
advantages of having your firm’s 
Workmen’s Compensation and 
Group Insurance written by the 
same insurance company? 
Both you and your employees 
stand to benefit through this “two- 
way coverage” by Hartford. For it 
virtually insures more inclusive 
protection ... efficient service... 
prompt payment of claims. 
In 1913 the Hartford Accident 
and Indemnity Company began 
building its country-wide network 
of claim service offices which new 
total over 200. 

All the wealth of knowledge our 
company and our staffs have gained 
in 43 years of handling Workmen's 





Compensation is available to you on 
Group Insurance coverages as well. 

And Hartford’s “two-way cover- 
age” combination is particularly 


valuable when claim situations come : 
up that are hard to fit into a definite y 


Workmien’s Compensation or Gry, 
category—borderline cases. 
With combination coverag 
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Year in and year out 
you'll do well wit ihe 


Hartfo/-q - 


Fire Insurance @ ompany 


Grou; 








Job accident or non-cccupational uiines 3? 


““T'wo-way coverage” by Hal. tford 
speeds claim = 


f/ { there is no question of who 
pay. Settlement of claims is 
sth and uncomplicated. 

You should certainly look into 

tlartford “two-way coverage” for 

your Compensation and Group In- 
surance needs. See your Hartford 

Accident and Indemnity Agent or 

your insurance broker. 


Hartford Fire Insuranc 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 


e Company 


Hartford Live Stock Insurance Company 

Citizens Insurance Company of New Jersey 
Hartford 15, Connecticut 

New York Underwriters Insurance Company 
New York 38, New York 

Northwestern Fire & Marine 

Insurance Company 
Twin City Fire Insurance Company 


Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 














FOREIGN 
MARKETING 
RESEARCH 


@ Market Surveys 


@ Sales Forecasts 

® Distribution Studies 
@ Consumer Research 
® Operational Data 

®@ Special Reports 


Confidential, 
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Hotel Occepancy Rate 


i 
Percent of Total Rooms 
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Dato. Horwgth & Horwath 


Lowest Rate in 16 Years 


The sotel room occupancy rate in 
1957 2 erar d 70%, the lowest in 16 
vears. ‘he rate had been 72% for the 
three ;revious years; it hit a high of 
93% +a 1946. These figures are based 
on data obtained from some 400 hotels 
throu;hout the country by Horwath 
& Hurwath, accountants and consult- 
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ants specializing in the hotel industry. 

The survey pte revealed that despite 
the 2% decline in occupancy, total 
sales volume (including rooms, res- 
taurants, food, and beverages) rose 2% 
during 1957. Due to a 6% rise in room 
rates, income from this source averaged 
3% higher. 


Manufacturers’ Sales and New Orders 


Billions of Dollars Seasonally AdfOsted 
32 — 


1956 


Déta; Dept. of Commerce 


Manufacturers’ new orders in January 
fell to $24.2-billion (after seasonal ad- 
justment)—the lowest they have been 
since November, 1954, and 16% below 
the year-ago level of $28.9-billion. Sales 
of January, 1958, seasonally adjusted, 
dropped 12% below a year age. Sales 
remained well above the level of new 
orders, and order backlogs dropped. 
Most of the decline in new orders 
continues to be centered in durable 
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here’s your Transportation! 



















7 A manufacturer may have the finest production facilities avuilable, excellent 
GY workers and straregic location in relation to markets and. materials — but 
: Vl these advantages mean little unless his product can be transported to his 
Ld customers quickl, and economically. 
‘ That’s why fasi, dependable rail transportation is a major ‘actor in choosing 
a new plant site. It’s the one form of mass transportation you can Count on to 
move goods safely and dependably. . . day or night. . . in uny weather. 

In The Land of Pienty, where 606 new plants have gone up and 891 estab- 
lished plants were expanded during the past 10 years, dependable rail service 
to and from sone of the nation’s greatest markets, as well as to foreign markets 
through the Port of Norfolk on famed Hampton Roads, is provided by the 
Norfolk and Western . . . which has a record for deperdability dating back 
120 years. 

If you’re plinning for a new plant soon, put it where i; can get all the essen- 
tials necessar, to grow, plus topnotch rail transportats»n — in The Land of 
Plenty! N&W plant location specialists, who understard site selection prob- 
lems, are at your service at once. Call on them for accurate, detailed data. . . 
furnished confidentially and without obligation. 


rite, wire or call— 










L. E. Ward, Jr., Manas er 
industriel and Agricuf ural Dept. 

Drawer B-794 (Phone Diamond 4-1451, Ext, 474) 
Norfolk and Wester: Railway 

Roanoke, Virginia 


Norpotk... Wester. 
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of durable goods in January were ¥ 
billion, 15% below a year ago. 
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Gasoline Inventori/ 


Millions of Barrels, End « f 
220 3 f 


Domestic Demand for Gasoline 


Millions of Borrels 


J F M A M J 


Dots: Bureau of Mines; A.P.i.; BUSINESS WEEK Est. 


were unchanged from December's 
$13.6-billion mark, but were 9% below 
a year ago. 
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Stocks Are Still Soaring 


Gasoline 
climb in February and at month’s end 
totaled about 215-million bbl.—nearly 


inventories continued to 


5% over the February, 1957, level. 
These soaring inventories have tended 
to weaken gasoline prices (BW —Mar. 
1°58,p32). 

Over-all demand for gasoline for the 
first two months of 1958 fell sharply 
below 1957 levels and followed a com- 
ened November end 
mand that barely matched a year ayy. 
In November, domestic demand even 
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lagged behind the level of two years 
ago. Combined demand for January 
and February was about 3% below 
Suez-padded levels of a year ago. 

Included in the total gasoline figures 
is aviation gasoline, which last year 
dropped more than 1% from 1956 
though still making up about 5% of 
domestic gas demand. 

The petroleum demand in 1957 
Sie Only si ‘a7 MeoTlaa Se 2h 
anticipated 5% 5%. Current forecasts place 
1958 demand ‘cay 2% above 1957. 
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THE TREND 





Watch for Russian Booby Traps 


In a recent Washington speech, Soviet Ambassa- 
dor Mikhail Me ishixov put in a plug for “mutually 
advantageous trade” between the U.S. and the 
U.S.SR. In dong so, Menshikov broadly hinted 
that U.S. expor: industries would soon welcome 
sales in the Sovie. market, just as they had back in 
1931. All that’s needed now, Menshikov has been 
suggesting, is for tie U.S. to change its attitude and 
sign a trade agreer‘ent with Moscow. 

For ail the new Soviet Ambassador’s reputation 
as a salesman, we ‘ioubt if he will get very far in 
this country with sweh an appeal. It is not simply 
that 1958 is not 1931 either in the U.S. economy or 
in world markets. Ee ually important is the growing 
awareness in th.. try that in trade relations, as 
in pohiicsl relations, ‘Fe phrase “mutually advan- 
tageous” means one ti: g to the Communists and 
quite another to us. 

It is no secret thai, uncer the Communist state 
trading system, the prices of Sovict export goods 
can be fixed, and are fixed, at any level reired by 
Soviet political calculations—whether their go! is 
to disrupt a market or to foster closer political ties. 
This makes it difficult, to say the least, for a capi- 
talist country to have satisfactory trade relations 
with Moscow. 

Our British friends may have something to teach 
us. After several years of experience in trying to 
foster trade with the U.S.S.R., they now are in a 
hassle over imports of Soviet aluminum and ferro- 
alloys. The Russians today are selling aluminum in 
the British market at $42 a ton under the price 
being quoted by Britain’s largest supplier, Alumi- 
nium, Ltd, of Canada—with the result that the 
Canadian company is pressing the British govern- 
ment to apply anti-dumping regulations against 
Moscow. Union Carbide, Ltd. (British subsidiary of 
the American corporation), is in much the same spot 
with respect to Soviet price cutting in ferro- 
alloys. 

If, as some economists believe, the Russians now 
have a surplus of industrial materials and capital 
goods for export (BW—Mar.15’58,p124), the British 
aluminum case could be duplicated over and over 
again. So, before the U.S. government even con- 
siders negotiating a trade agreement with Moscow, 
we trust that this problem will be given careful 
thought. For our money, it is this issue—and not 
the question of Western trade controls—that ilies at 
the heart of the East-West trade problem. 


Atomic Earth-Moving 


There is something that fires the imagination in 
the idea of putting the enormous explosive force of 


the atom to work for industrial purposes. And so 
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there is a touch of real excitement in the otherwise 
matter-of-fact announcement that the Atomic 
Energy Commission and its University of California 
Radiation Laboratory are following up on some of 
the lessons they learned when they exploded an 
atomic bomb deep inside a Nevada mountain last 
September. 

A lot has to be learned yet, of course, but already 
several industries—particularly mining and oil—can 
see revolutionary techniques coming out of what 
AEC calls Project Plowshare (page 27). 

This is all to the good, but there are also one or 
two disturbing aspects to the situation. 

First and most important is the fact that it has 
been 13 long years since we developed the first nu- 
clear weapon. In that time, we have tested dozens 
of atomic bombs. But only now has it seriously oc- 
curred to anyone that nuclear explosive might be 
used for earth-moving on a giant scale. It seems a 
sad commentary on our times that so much of our 
effort has to go into weapons development that we 
virtually have to stumble on the most elementary 
veaceful uses of this vast new force. 


Deceiifuil Sweet Talk 


Acting on the assumption that what the public 
doesn’t know can’t hurt it, 1 tail merchants in many 
parts of the country have banded together to exert 
pressure on newspapers to refrain ticm printing 
stories relating to the recession. 

The trouble with this campaign is that people ge.. 
erally know we are in a recession. They feel it in 
the pocketbook, as the latest figures on personal in- 
come clearly indicate. What’s more, the annual sur- 
vey of consumers made for the Federal Reserve 
Board by the Survey Research Center of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan shows that people are generally 
gloomy about business prospects this year. 

No amount of false sunshine, no avoidance of the 
facts, is going to change people’s minds. On the 
contrary, the public is once again demonstrating the 
validity of Lincoln’s observation that you can’t fool 
all of the people all of the time. 

Yet that is what some retailers are suggesting. 
They are evidently seeking to wipe away their own 
gloom by Pollyanna assurances that the recession is 
just the figment of somebody’s imagination. 

The real danger in this attitude is that people may 
lose their confidence in the press. And if people 
look at the press with a jaundiced eye then they will 
be skeptical about good news when it arrives. To 
urge the press to deceit is simply to add the perils of 
blind mistrust and suspicion to whatever troubles 
we already have. And no troubles are so grave as 
to justify that. 
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| @)-Specified 


Molded Rubber Railroad Crossing Pads | 





a | 


For‘industrial and Grade Crossings 








A: Thick pod of solid tough rubber 
for excellent resistance to cutting 
weor, weather and low temperatures 
B Heavy steel bridge-type reinforce 
ment imbedded in rubber to carry 
pounding loads 


e Tough ntegral flanges seal t ghtly 


ogainst tracks when pad is sprung 


} 
L into place | 
—— — 





HOW TO MAKE THE GRADE AT CROSSINGS 


The care of countless crossings has long been a heavy countless 70-mile-an-hour trains have roared through. Jet. 


7 ! 
expense to America’s railroad lines. For timber shattered n mo han - years, Me 


71 


one cent has been spent on 

lar too rapidly under heavy highway traflic. Black top j nlenane there's still no need in sight. And. to the 

alternately buckled and softened with the weather. Con- dc light of motorists as well as the railroad Maintenance of 

crete cracked and crumbled. Metal grating sheared off. Way engineers, these crossings are the smoothest, quietest 

But the G.T.M.—Goodyear Technical Man—came up with 

a lestine anewes. Like to have savings like these in your operation? In 
. ase after case. the G.T.M. has come up with molded rub- 


It's rubber railroad crossings steel-reinforced ~ be produ ts that really fill the bill. To cash in on his 


pads developed by Goodyear molded-goods snow-how write Goodvear. Industrial Products Division. 
How good are they? In one typical installation, over a t. Marys. Ohio. Los Angeles 54, California, or Akron 


million cars and trucks already have pounded across — 
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THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 








